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[NTRODUCTION 


TIIAKKUUA, tlio autlior of tho l^}niislta- 
^ paril'slid, lior(3 translated under the Enjjjlisli title of 
The Test of a Man ”, flourished in the early part of th(‘ 
fifteenth century aj). and was atlaehed to the courts of 
Deva Sirhha, ^5iva Siriiha, and tlieir successors, Kings of 
Mithila. 

According to the MithUd-Khandd of the Brihad Vishnu- 
jnmina, Mithila was a tract in nortliern India, l)Ounded on 
the west by the river Gandaki (the modern Gan dak), on the 
east by the river Kausiki (the modern Kosi), on the south 
l)y the Ganges, and on the north by the ITirnTdaya. It thus 
was nearly the saine as the northern half of the modern 
province of Bihar, together with the tract of the Nepal 
Tardi intervening between the frontier of British India- and 
the Himalaya. Besides this portion of t he Tarai, it included 
the country now comprising tlie districts of Cliamparan, 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, and portions of Bhagalpur, Monghyr, 
and Purnea. It appears in Sanskrit literature under various 
names, of which, besides Mithila, Vh’delia and Tirabhukti 
aro perhaps the best known. TJie last is of interest as ])eing the 
origin of tiie name Tirliut ” used at the jxresent day for the 
revenue division covering the greater part of North Biliar. 

Mithila is a land famous in Iiidian legend and liistory. 
For instance, it was in Mithila that Bama, the son of 
Dasaratha, found his bride Sita, the cherished daughter of 
her foster-father Janaka ; but such ancient history does not 
immediately concern us, and here it will suffice to say some¬ 
thing about Vidyapati’s time and the centuries immediately 
preceding it. 

A line of kings frequently mentioned by our author ^ is 
known as the Karna-ta ” Dynasty. This was founded in 
A.D. 1097 by one Nanya (or Nanyupa), an adventurer who 

^ See Tales 3, 4, 8, and 11. 
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hailed from Soutliern India, and who established his capital 
at Siniaraniapnra, the modern Siinraon, a town now in the 
Nepal Tardi, just beyond the frontier of the Chainparan 
District of British India. His conquests extended into Nepal 
itself, where one branch of his descendants settled, while 
another remained at Simaramapura, and there for six 
generations exercised a swa,y independent of the growing 
Moslem power at Delhi. The last of the line -Hari (or Hara) 
Siriiha Deva—succeeded his father 8akti 8imha in A.i). 1303. 
Tn 1323 4 Ik; was conquered by (lliivasu-d-din Tughlak, 
the 8ulta]i of Delhi, who was then making a raid into Tirhut. 
Hari Siriiha fled into Nepal, and so disappeared from the 
history of Mithila, leaving the country to remain for some years 
in a state of anarchy. It is of interest to note liere that his 
Minister for Home Affairs was one Gariesvara Thakkura, 
who is said to have been the great-grandfather of Vidyapati, 
and whose acuteness of intellect is celebrated in Tale 11 of 
this \vork. 

The anarchy following on the flight of Hari Siriiha came to 
an end when a Bnlliman mimed Kamc\svara Thakkura was 
put in power by tlie Delhi Suhan. The exact date of his 
accession is unknown. Ghiyasu-d-din died in 1321 and was 
succeeded by Muhammad bin Tughlak (1325-1351),^ and he 
in his turn was followed by Fii:6z Shah Tu^lak (1351-1387). 
Karnesvara Thakkura lived in the village of Oini, but his 
family belonged to the village of Sugauna, and the line of 
kings that he founded under tlie suzerainty of Delhi is 
usually known as the (linwar, or as the Sugauna, dynasty. 
Firoz Shfih subsequently deposed him, and put in his place 
Karnesvara’s younger son Bhogisvara, who divided his 
kingdom and gave half of it to his own brother Bhava Siriiha. 
Bhogisvara died in a.d. 1360 and was followed by his son 
Gariesvara (died a.d. 1371) and his grandson Kirti Siriiha, 
whose reign was short. Kirti Siriiha died without issue, and 
the half of the kingdom that he inherited from Bhogisvara 


8eo Talo 4. 
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went over to Bhava 8imha\s family, who at the time was 
represented by the {^iva Siriiha to be subsequently 
mentioned. 

With Bhava Simha we come to Vidyapati’s time. I^hava 
Siiidia was succeeded by his son, Dcwa Siriiha, tlie father of 
Siva Siiiiha, who at the time of Ivirti Siriiha's d('ath was a 
youth of fifteen, reigning as heir-apparent conjointly with his 
father, and de facto ruler of the whole country, Vidyapati 
Thakkura being a Pandit attached to his court. Deva Simha 
died in a.d. 1412, and Siva Sirhha then became titular ruler 
of the kingdom. He reigned as such only for three years and 
nine months, during which period he rebelled against tlie 
Sultan, was defeated, and carried off to Delhi. His wife, 
Lakhima, and the faithful Vidyapati took refuge with the 
Baja of Saptari in Nepal, a personal friend of Siva Sirhha. 
After negotiation she obtained pardon from the Sultan and 
returned to her own country. There for twelve years sire 
awaited Siva Siihha’s return, and then having received no 
news of him, she assumed his death and became Sati. She was 
followed by his brotlier, Padma Sirhha. He reigned for one 
year only, being succeeded in his turn by his widow, Visvasa 
Devi, who, according to Chandra Jha, reigned for another 
period of twelve years. Vidyapati attended her court also, 
and at her command wrote a book dealing with the worship 
of ^iva entitled the 6aiva-sarvasva-scira. 

She was succeeded by: Hari Sirhha, Nara Sirhha, Dhira 
Sirhha (alive in a.d. 1447), Bhairava Siriiha, Rama Bhadra 
(alive in a.d. 1496), Lakshrni Natha. 

According to a dated MS. copied in his reign, Lakshrni 
Natha was alive in a.d. 1510. The dynasty came to an end 
with him, or possibly with his successor, when Nasrat Shah, 
the King of Bengal, occupied Tirhut and slew the Ra,ja in 
A.D. 1530.1 

^ Few dates for this i)oriod arc available, and most of those given above 
are based on the local era of Lakshmana ISena. Regarding this era see 
K. P. J%yaswal in JliOHS. xx, pp. 20 ff. The traditional initial date of this 
era varied in times subsequent to the years we are now considering, becoming 
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Vidyapati was a very learned man, and was held in high 
esteem by great men of liis time and eoimtry. We have seen 
that he was attached to the courts of r3eva vSiriilia and of 
Siva Siriiha. If a copper plate deed of endowment, by which 
the latter granted to Inm the village of Bisapi, is genuine^ 
lie was a celebrated Pandit in the year 292 of the Lakshmana 
Sena era, corresponding to a.d. 1411-12, the year of Siva 
Simha’s accession. After Siva Siniha’s short reign of little 
over three years, Yidyiipati attended Lakhiina, his widow, 
for twelve years, and then Padma Simha and Visvasa Devi 
for thirteen more, which would add about twenty-eight years 
to 1412 and would bring us to about a.o. 1440. He was also 
alive during Dhira Simlia\s reign, for lie mentioned tliat 
king in one of his works, the Dingd-hhakti-iamngini, which 
is believed to have been the last written by him. About 
Dhira Siiiilia we know that he was alive in the year 
A.D. 1447. We may thus conclude that Vidyapati flourished, 
and was a celebrated author, during at least the first half of 
the fifteenth century a.d.- Besides many important works 
in Sanskrit, he was the author of the Kirli-latd, a poem in 
honour of the Kirti Siriiha already mentioned, of which the 
greater part was in Apabhremsa Prakrit. Jhit he is most 
famous for his many songs dealing with Krishna and Radliti 
in the Maithili diah'ct of Bihari. These are still widely known 
and sung in Mithila, and wore adopted by the Vaishnava 


confused with the lunar years of Moslem reckoning. Uut for the Karnata 
and Oinwar dynasties, as Mr. Jayaswal shows, it will be safe to take it 
as A.D. 1110. 

For further details regarding the.se dynasties see C'handra Jha’s edition 
of the Pnrush<t-j)((7iLshd, pp. .53 If. and 258 fl’., and Shyam Narayan Singh’s 
Ili.stori/ of Tirhut, pp. 50 ff., but the dates there given should bo checked 
according to Mr. Jayaswal’s later information, 8ee also for the Karnatas, 
K. P. .layaswal in JBOliS. ix, 300, and x, 37, and, for the Oinwar dynasty, 
ibid., X, 47, and xiii, 206. 

^ 8ec Broceedimjs ASB. for August, 1895, and JASIi. Ixvii, pt. i, p. 96. 

2 These a.d. dates are all arrived at by ad<ling 1110 to the corresponding 
dates for the Lakshmana Sena era. I may add here that there is still extant 
a copy of the Bhdgnvata BurdnOy reputed to bt' in the poet’s o> 4 m hand¬ 
writing, dated L.s. 309, or a.d. 1428. 
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reformers in Bengal, where they became immensely popular 
and were imitated by other poets, some writing in more or 
less corrupt Maithili and others in Bengali. The result was 
a great mass of Vaishnava songs by various authors, which 
were finally collected in Bengal in a series of SnmHrtanas, 
or Litanies, entitled the Vaislmava-faihi-kalpalaru. 

As a learned Sanskrit scholar Vidyapati had also a high 
reputation. We have seen that he attended the court of 
Deva Siiiiha, who died in a.d. 1412. At the request of that 
king he composed in Sanskrit a series of eight moral tales, 
entitled the Bhu-parikmma, or “ Tour of the Land These 
arc supposed to have been told to Bala Deva on a journey from 
the Naimisha Forest to Mithiha.^ 

At the order of Deva Siriiha’s son, Siva Siriiha (a.d. 1412 - 
1416), Vidyapati next composed this Pirnisha-pankshd, 
or Test of a Man ”, here translated into English. In this 
work he utilized the eight tales that had already appeared in 
the Bhu-parikrama, and they form the first section of the new 
work. To these he added thirty-six more, in three further 
parts, making a total of forty-four tales of varying contents 
couched in elegant Sanskrit. Ilis object, as he states in his 
Introduction, was not only to give moral instruction, but was 
also ‘‘ the delectation of those ladies of the city, who display 
a taste for the mirthful arts of the god of love ”. 

The framework of the book is supplied by the anxiety of 
a certain King Baravara, who desires to find a fit husband for 
his daughter. Princess Padmavati, a lady beauteous in every 
limb, and endowed with every attribute auspicious ”. He 
consults a holy man, by name Subuddhi, or “ Good Witted ”. 
Tlie saint's advice is simple and direct. Marry her,” he 
says, “to a man.” When asked to interpret a remark so 
apparently self-evident, he explains that by “ man ” he means 

^ J have not niysc'lf seen tliis work, and my account of it is bas(Ml on the 
description in Shyam Narayan Singh’s History of Tirhut. According to him 
the work not only contains these eight tales, hut also describes the more 
important places passed through on the journey, and is, in fact, a sort of 
gazetteer. See especially pages 71, 181, and 183 of Shyam Narayan’s book. 
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.T real nuui, not something simply in the shape of a human 
being as it were, a mere brute beast tliat has no tail. Such 
real men are rare indeed, and are of four kinds, viz. (1) the 
hero, (2) the intelligent (i.e. master of theory), (3) the skilled 
adept (i.e. master of practice), and (4) he who has attained 
one of the four objects of life (i.e. Kighteousness, Worldly 
Prosperity, Love, and Final Salvation). He then defines each 
of these hinds of men, and names four famous examples of 
the hero class. To these examples King Paravara objects. 
4\ales of such men can be of no use to him. They all lived in 
the mythical Golden Age and are of little use as examples 
in this corrupt Iron Age, in wdiich men have no longer the 
intelligence, the bodily power, or the virtue of those times. 
He therefore entreats the saint to confine himself to modern 
history. The saint consents, and proceeds to narrate the 
tales that occupy the r(*st of the wnrk. 

We have seen that Subuddhi divided real men into four 
classes the hero, the inteliigent, and so on. In accordance 
wdth this the work is divided into four parts, viz. ;— 

Part I. An Exposition of Heroes, containing eight 
stories.^ 

Part ir. An E.xposition of Intelligence, containing seven 
stories. 

Part III. An Exposition of Adepts, containing fourteen 
stories ; and 

Part IV. An p].xposition of the Four Objects of Life, 
containing fifteen stories (three concerning Righteousness, 
four concerning Worldly Prosperity, five concerning Love, 
and three concerning Salvation). 

The Tales are nearly all about people of the time of 
Yidyapati, or of a century or tw^o preceding. Most of the 
characters are historical personages, some well known as 
rulers of Mitlula and others famous for their exploits in other 
parts of Northern or Central India. One character, it is 
true, associated only with popular legend—the celebrated 


1 These correspond to the eight stories of the Bhd-parihmna. 
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Vikrainaditya of Ujjain ^ receives proiniiieiit nientioiy but 
it would be difficult to think of any collection of folktales 
coming from Northern India that could al)stain from 
celebrating his glory. Older still than Vikramaditya but an 
emperor of whose historical existence we can be sure, was 
Chandragupta Maurya, the Sandrokottos of the Greeks, who 
ruled in Patna from 322 to 298 e.c. Yidyiipati tells the story 
of the destruction of the Nanda dynasty by the wily 
Chanakya and of the accession of Chandragupta in Tales 19 
and 20, and describes a later episode in that monarch’s reign 
in Tale 13. The next historical characters that appear in the 
Tales are the early Moslem Emperors of Delhi. We hear 
about Shahabii-d-din Muhammad (diori ^ (a.J). 1175-120G), 
Alau-d-din Khilji ^ (a.d. 1296 -1315), and Muhammad bin 
Tughlak ^ (a.d. 1325-1351). Belonging to the same period of 
Indian history were the Hindu princes Bhoja of DliarPi ^ 
(a.d. 1018 -1060), Jaya Chandra of Kanauj ^ (died a.d. 1194), 
Lakshmana Sena of Bengal (defeated by Muhammad 
Khilji, A.D. 1199), and Hammir of Eanthambhor ^ (died 
a.d. 1301), all of whom find place in Vidyapati’s collection. 
To these must be added mention of the Bajas and other 
worthies of the author’s own country of Mitliila, princes of 
the Karnata dynasty and their courtiers,^ including ancestors 
of Vidyapati himself, who occupied high positions in the 
Simraon coiu't.^^ He celebrated the magical powers of his 
contemporary and friend Paksha Dhara Misra, the famous 
logician,and on the other hand tells with gusto the dis- 

^ Vikramaditya is a prominent charaeter in Tales 1, 5, 17, and 30. His 
date and, indeed, his actual existence are imcertaiu. According to Indian 
tradition he defeated the 8akas and estaldishcd thc^ Vikrama era in 
58-57 B.c. According to Mr. Vincent Smith, in the Oxford History of India, 
p. 151, he was possibly the same as Chandragupta II, who came to tlie 
throne about A.n. 375. It is interesting to note that, in Talc 30, Vidyapati 
makes him a contemporary of King Bhoja of Dhara (a.d. 1018-1060). 

2 Tale 41. =» Tale 2. 

* Tale 4. » Tales 16, 25, and 30. 

® Tales 3 and 41. ’ Tales 23 and 38. 

8* Tale 2. « Tales 3, 4, 8, 11, 22. 

Tales 8 and 11. Tale 24. 
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creditiiblo exploits of tlio and Mfda Devad two rascals 
who are said to have lived in Mithila in former days. The 
kinys of tlie 0 in war Dynasty, under whose patronage 
Vidyapati himself lived, have no place in any of tlic Tales, 
hut find frequent laudatory mention in the prefaces and 
epilogues to each of the four parts that constitute the work. 

I have translated these stories in the hope that they will 
he found useful not only to students of Oriental literature, hut 
also to those who are interested in the general subject of 
folklore. With this object in view T have endeavoured to 
avoid giving literal rendering of eacJi sentence, but rather to 
give a free translation, reproducing so far as 1 was al)le tlu', 
general spirit of the original. For the same naison the system 
adopted by me for transliterating is rather old fashioned, and 
not in every respect that adopted by the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
for the scientific study of Oriental works. I represent 
the letter ^ by clia^ not by ca ; the letter ^ by sha, not by 
sa ; and the letter ^ by ri and not by /*. Th us I transliterate 
the moon ” by clmndra^ not by candra ; by 

Krishna and not by Krsna ; and by Purusha- 

parikshd and not by Parusapartksd, as T know by experience 
that the orthodox spelling will convey false impressions of the 
sound of these letters to anyone who is not a professed 
Orientalist. For the same reason I employ the sign ^ rather 
than " to indicate the length of a vowel. Thus I write 
‘‘ Pdrdvdra ” rather than “ Pdrdvdra ”, for I find by 
experience that if a non-Orientalist comes across such a letter 
as d he will as likely as not sound it as if it rhymed with the 
ay of ^‘bay” or “ray”, and will say something like 
“ Pariivara ”. On the other hand, if he sees d he will 

instinctively rhyme it with the a in “ father ”, and so 
approach correctness. 

As a further guide to the pronunciation of Indian names and 
other words occurring in this translation I advise readers not 
acquainted with Oriental languages to pronounce all vowels 


^ Tales 21 and 40. 
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as in Italian and all consonants as in En^^lisli. When a vowel 
is long it is so marked. All other vowels arc to be pronounced 
short. The letter m in the name Simha may be sounded like 
ng, so that the whole word may be pronounced “ Singha 
No attention need be paid to the dots under d, a, r, and L 
These have been inserted for the benefit of persons familiar 
with Indian languages, and indicate shades of pronunciation 
not employed in this country. 

Certain Indian words, mostly proper names, and the like, 
have been adopted into English and have become English 
words, spelt in the English, not the Indian, fashion. With 
these exceptions all Indian words occurring in my translation 
have been strictly transliterated. The exceptions are such 
words as “ Brahman ”, “ Moslem ”, “ Sultan ”, ‘‘ Ganges ”, 
“Jumna”, “Nerbudda”, “Benares”, “Calcutta”, “Dellii”, 
“ Fy^abad ”, and so on, which should present no difficulty 
to Orientalists, and will be more intelligible to others. 

The only complete edition of Vidyapati's Sanskrit text 
of the Purmha-pankshd with which I am acquainted is that 
prepared by the late Pandit Chandra tlha, and published in 
Darbhanga in the K^aka year 1810, equivalent to a.d. 1888. 
Another edition is that prepared by Mahamahbpadhyaya 
Ganganatha Jha and published in xillahabad in 1911. This 
does not, however, profess to be a complete text, and is much 
abridged. The present translation is based on Chandra Jha's 
text, wliich I must confess, here and tliere, presents dilhculties 
owing as a rule to the numerous misprints, many of which 
are not noted in the five pages of errata prefixed to the volume. 
I cannot pretend that I have been successful in solving all 
these difficulties, but I hope that none of my attempts seriously 
affect the gist of any story. 

I have above (p. xii) referred to the popularity in Bengal 
of the songs dealing with Krishna and Uadha composed by 
Vidyapati in the Maithili dialect. The esteem in which these 
songs were held in that province extended to other works 
of the pfDet, and among the early books printed in Bengal was 
a translation into the Bengali language by Kara Prasada 
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Kaya of tlie P//f/t.s7/(t-par/7os//a. So far as I can ascertain, the 
first edition of this version was publislied by the Serampur 
missionaries in 1815. It became a textbook for Government 
examinations and an edition by Sir G. llaiigliton appeared 
in London in 182(}, and others in Calcutta in subsequent years. 
Chandra JlnVs edition of the Sanskrit text, which appeared 
in the year 1888, was accompanied by another translation, 
this time into Jlaitliili, and also by a valuable series of notes 
on the history of Mithila in Vidyapati's time and in the century 
immediately precedin^n 1 take this opportunity of acknow¬ 
ledging the help I have received from these two translations, 
especially ft'om Chandra Jhas, in preparing the present 
English version. 

G. A. Grierson. 
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PART I 


AN EXPOSITION OF HEROES 

Fp/sy’s. 1. Durgd, with head boieed lou\ I Thee invohe, 

Priaural Pe>leneg Enenfie Thou. 

E'en BrahauTs self to Thee doth homage pay ; 
Moon-erested, Sica, by the gods adored, 

Jlintself adoreth Thee. Ureat Vishiui, too, 

On whom the saints do life lontj meditate, 
Revereth Thee, in ineditation rapt. 

2. Long live Siva Siiiiha son of His jMajesty Deva 
Siiiilia,—lie who is honoured amongst heroes, who is 
pre-eminent among men of good understanding, and 
whose name lieadeth the list of tliem that are full of 
learning. 

3. In the court of Siva Siiiiha, and secure in having 
His Majesty's command, doth the poet Vidyapati 
undertake the preparation of these tales, with a 
view to the moral instruction of boys of immature 
understanding, and for the delectation of those ladies 
of the city wlio display a taste for the mirthful arts 
of the god of love. 

4. Will not also the wdse man, whose intellect hath 
been made clear l)y skill in learning, hearken to my 
work, on account of the moral instruction contained 
therein, and of the elegant language in w4iich the tales 
are couched ? 

5. Men will be discerned by the test of this device, 
and thus the tales in the “ Test of a Man ” will be 
pleasing to every heart. 

In the city of Chandratapa there reigned a king named 
Paravara, whose lotus feet were adorned with the dust that 
fell from the thousands of diadems of all the Kings between 
his capital and the Ocean. This monarch had a daughter 
named Padmavati, a virgin beauteous in each limb, and 
endowed witli every attribute auspicious. Ripe was she for 
marriage, and when he was aware of this, he became filled with 
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THE TEST OF A MAN 


anxiety as to how he sliould seek a spouse of equal virtue and 
worthy of his lineage. 

VVr.se. G. If a man whose face is turned away from what 
is not his own business, wlio employeth only such a 
wealth as hath been honestly collected, who is of a 
sound constitution, who is a habitual consumer of 
wliolesome food, who is an enemy of sucli faults as 
choler and tlie like, and wlio is well-to-do, hath a 
daugliter to marry, when he niaketh inquiry as to 
the suitability or unsuitability of a proposed bride¬ 
groom, the fear of his proposals being rejected 
oversluidoweth his heart with misgiving. 

Accordingly he asked a holy man named Subuddhi ^ as 
to what best had lie do. For : 

Fcri'c. 7. In cjirrying out any desired object, a man 
should not act merely on his own opinion, for even 
a wise man sometimes inaketh mistakes. 

Accordingly, Ilis IMajesty addressed the Saint as follows : 
‘‘ Reverend Sir, here be my daughter Padimivati. Prithee 
consider, and advise me as to the person to whom 1 should 
give her in marriage ? ” 

The holy man replied : ‘‘ Your Majesty, marry her to a 
man.” “ But,” said the King, how is it possible to give her 
to one who is not a man ? ” “ What T inean,” said the saint, 
“ is that in this world there be many men who be only men 
in shape. Thou must avoid choosing such a man-shape, and 
have a care to choose a real man. For : - 

Verses. 8. “ Easy enough it is to find a being in the 

shape of a man, but a. real man is rare. Now tell I 
thee the marks by which he can be known. 

9. “ The hero, the intelligent, the skilled adept, 

and he who hath attained the four objects of life “ 
are each real men. Others are men-sliapes only, 
mere brute beasts that have no tails.” 

“ How,” asked the King, can these people, the hero, the 

' The Ti.'iine means “ (jlood-wilted ”, and is used in that sense in Talc 11. 

^ Righteousness, woildly prosjuaity, love, and salvation. 
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intelligent, and so on, be recognized ? ” The holy man 
replied - 

Verses. 10. “A hero is a man who is graced with valour, 
with discretion, and with energy. Happy are the 
parents of wliatever family he ado met h. 

11. “ ‘ V alour ’ is freedom from poorness of s])irit, 

‘ discretion ’ is the appreciation of the difference 
between the suitable and its reverse, ‘ energy' is 
perseverance, and these three a hero constitute. 

12. “ Moreover heroes are of four kinds, the hero 
generous, the liero compassionate, the hero valorous, 
and the hero trutliful. Harischandra was an example 
of the first, Si])i of the second, Arjuna of the tliird, 
and Yudhishthircl ^ of the fourtli.” 

“ But,” said the King, “ Beverend Sir, all these were men 
of a former age. Nor can they serve as examples for 
instruction in this Kali, or Iron, Age. 

Verse. 12. “ The deeds of a man of the Golden .\ge will 

be useless as guides in the Iron Age, for tlie difference 
caused by the lapse of time rendereth them useless 
as examples of' conduct. IMoreover, now, beings of 
the Iron Age have not the intelligence, the bodily 
power, or the virtue of those days. 

“ Therefore, will you. Sir, explain your point by means of 
narratives concerning only men who were born in this Iron 
Age.” The Saint replied :— 

Verse. 14. “ The histories of the Kings of the Golden, 

Silver, and Bronze Ages have been related by former 
men of wisdom, and now I proceed to tell thee about 
the Iron Age.” 

Accordingly a beginning is made with the Tale of a Hero 
Generous :— 


1. The Tale of a Hero Generous 

Verse. 1. If merely the name of a Hero Generous be 
called to mind, or uttered, or listened to with care, 
welfare doth it everywhere beget. 

^ All these were eonspieuoiis heroes in the legends of the mythical golden 
age. As Vie shall see, they do not concern us, and it is unnecessary to describe 
here their various exjdoits. 
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There was once a royal city called Ujjayini, and the name 
of its was VikramadityaJ 

One (lay, s(‘ated on his throne, he listened to a certain bard 
as he recited the following verses : — 

Verse. 2. ‘‘ Victory to King Jhilaha, the Hero Generous, 

ever coFitiniially extolled by Briilinians whose minds 
he hath tilled with happimess, by bards wliose hearts 
he hath suffused wit h gladness, by servitors who have 
attained whatev(‘r were their objects, by monarchs 
who took refuge in vassalage to liim and thus achieved 
all their desires, by the company of the learned whose 
contentment is complete, and by valiant soldiers who 
are being r('vva.rded with golden wealtli/’ 

As the bard recited these words. His Majesty exclaimed : 
‘‘ How now, Bard ! Who is this King Balfiha of thine ? 
What insohmee bo this to ])ra.ise him thus before my very 
face ! ’’ The ba,rd rc'plied : “0 King, this be my occupation 
and duty as a bard, to sec that the fame of heroes be widely 
spread. For:— 

Verse. 3. “ J^y his words to spur on the hero, to warn 

the impetuous, to hold back the wretch from his 
evil way, aye, and to say l)efore kings the praises 
of th(‘ir enemi(\s, these must a bard do if at his death 
he would not descend to infamy. 

‘‘It is for this riNison that heroes gratify me with rewards, 
and that I cause the sprout of tlie tree of their fame to bud 
forth from land t;o hind. If the King be indignant at listening 
to my words, then let him do somewhat more glorious than or 
somewhat as glorious as what I have said, and there will be 
no reason for his anger.” “ What,” said the King, “ be the 
peculiar prowess of wliich thou speakiist ? ” The bard replied : 
“ 0 King, each night do the ministers of King Balfiha build 
a mansion of gold at his palace portal, and each day cuttetli 

^ Of glorious, ])iou.s, and iiniuortal memory. According to tradition ho 
defeated the Scytliian invaders of 56 b.c. Sober history tends to init him 
some four liundrcd years later, but in Tale 39 ho is described as a 
contemporary of King Bhoja of Dhara, who reigned a.d. 1018-1060. 
Ujjayini is the modern Ujjain in the Gwalior State of Central India. See 
also Introduction, p. xv. 
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he it to pieces, and distributctli the fragments of ^^old to 
Bnlhnians, worthy persons, and the poor. Gratified by his 
generosity sing they all his praises far and wide.” 8aid the 
King : “ l^ard, be that really true ? Said he : Who telleth 
lies, 0 King ? If thou believe me not, make thou inquiry 
through thine own spies.” ‘‘Bard,” said the King, “while 
I am looking into this matter, must thou remain here, in tliis 
city. Tlien, if thou i-nrn out to be veridical, will I honour 
thee with rich rewards of precious jewels.” W’ith these words 
he dismissed the bard and himself retired to his inner chamber. 

When he was alone he coi^sidered and said to himself: 
“ Wonderful indeed is this (‘ondiict of Baklha, though, of 
a truth, nothing be impossibki in the manifestations of the 
Creator. Thither must I go myself and satisfy my (airiosity.” 
Having so determined he made over the charge of his kingdom 
to his ministers, summoned his two attendant genii, Agni 
and Kokila, mounted on their shoulders, and had himself 
transported to the Balaha's capital. There donned he the 
uniform of a veteran soldier and ]u-esented himself before 
Balfiha. He made a bow, and professing that lie was a gate- 
porter in the service of the un(T)m|uerable Sahasanka 
Vikramaditya, and that ?iow, on heariiig of tlie fame of Balaha,, 
he had come to offer him his servi(*es. The King replied : 
“ As thou hast been gate-porter to so great a monarch, thou 
mayest serve as gate-porter at my palace also.” 

From that time forth Vikramaditya remained on guard 
at the palace portal. He watched the marvel, how a golden 
mansion was each day prodiumd, and how the gold of which 
it was composed was distributed in charity. Thought he to 
himself : “ How, and by what means, doth this mansion of his 
come into being ? Nothing like it have I, and in an affair 
possible for men, a man should never be indifferent. For all this 
must I the reason find.” So, in the course of his investigation, 
once, at deep midnight, when the city people and the King's 
attendants were all fast asleep, he saw Balfiha issuing alone 
from the? palace and going outside the city, and kept following 
him secretly and unobserved. Balaha went on to a terrible 
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CTinotery on a river l)ank, iv.oitled with men’s skulls and the 
tawny Hnnies of cremation pyres, made liideous l)y the sports 
of.excited "lioiils, by tlie yells of thousands of she-jackals, 
by tlie rattliny roll of the drums beaten l)y witches frightened 
at tlu^ foot-tram])i]iy of dancing demons. Then, having first 
bathed himself in the river, he was tied up with ropes made 
by attendants of Siva out of human skins, and was liurled 
by them into a cauldron tilled with oil boiling over a tierce 
fire. Tliere in dreadful agony he lingeringly gave up tlie 
ghost. As soon as h(‘ was dead the divine goddess Cliamunda ^ 
a])])eared in ])erson, greedily devoured his well-fried flesh, 
and then, satisfied with luu- meal, she collected together 
his bones, s])rinkled them with the wati'r of life, and so 
recreated him in his living form. When Bahllia thus again 
came to life he rose and, paying his reverenc’o to the divine 
godd('ss, ci'aved of Iut a boon. “ Holy oiu^,” said ho, when 
a man that liath gained renown for his liberality, findoth 
himself unable to fulf'd the desires of his suppliants, it be to 
him wors(^ than drath. For this reason is it that, in my longing 
to fulfil the desir(\s of those who come to me as petitioners, 
I am now with mine own flesh making an otlering to Thee. 
Mother, I beseech thee, grant me my desire.” ” Bahllia,” 
said the goddess, “ at the morrow's dawn, exactly as on former 
occasions, by thy ])ortal ordain I that there shall be a golden 
mansion." So, having thus obtained his boon, Bahilia in all 
happiness a.nd content returned home. 

AVhen Vik'ramaditya had seen all this, he considered and 
said to himself : “ VTrily, did that bard say sooth, and this 
Balaha alom^ is the Hero Generous superlative, inasmuch as 
in order to complete his generous purposes, he each day at 
the cost of his life earneth the wherewithal. But the holy 
goddess is (not only terrible, but is) also of compassion full. 
Why should she not grant liim all contentment on one single 
courageous abandonment of life ? Anyhow, to-morrow night 
V ill I do Avliat is proper to this object.” Tliinking thus over 


^ Slie was a form of tlie goddess Durga in her most terrific appearaneo. 
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t]i(^ Hiatter, he returned to the palace gate and resumed his 
portal duties. 

N(ext evening, while Ihilfilia was busy with liis ministers, 
his feudatory princes, and his servitors, and was preoccupied 
witli some particular atTair; while the city people were 
still at worlc, and it was only just nightfall ; Vikramaditv^a 
set off quit(i alone to the satue place as ])efore, himself batlied 
in the same river, and iiimself leaped into the cjiuldron of 
boiling oil. As the boiling oil spluttered and fizzed from the 
contact with his still wet l)ody, the divine goddess ap|)eared, 
devoured his flesh, and sprinkled his bones with the water 
of life. Then when she had brought Vikramaditya again to 
life, under the mistaken belief that he was Bairdia, and when 
he had stood up, while the goddess was about to grant liim 
his boon, again leaped he into the cauldron. Again she 
devoured his flesh, and when, in the sanu^ way he was restorc'd 
to life, he leaped over and over again into the cauldron. Seeing 
the vigorous sincerity of his nature, the goddess recognized 
that this could only be Vikramaditya, and tlius addressc^l 
him. “ Vikramaditya ! delighted am I indeed with thee. 
But thou art already master of the eight superhuman powers ^ 
and why therefore dost thou still display such reckh'ss 
courage ? No special longing had 1 to eat thy flesh, or his, 
and it was but to test a inaii’s courage that I dis])lay an 
liunger artificial, a pretended satisfaction of my greed. 
(4ratified indeed a,m I by thy recklessly courageous act. 
Clioose thou now a boon '? ” 

Then Vikramaditya made low obeisance ])efore her, and 
asked his ])Oon. “ (dreat Goddess, Mother of the World, 
tenderly gracious art Tlioii to thy devmtees. Compassion do 
I feel for Bahlha, and I beseech Thee that without further 
display of reckless courage unto death, ea(*.h day at his portal 

^ According to tradition Vikramaditya was master of these eight 
powers, viz. (1) the power of becoming intinitely small, (2) the power of 
becoming infinitely larger (3) tlie power of becoming infinitely light, (4) 
the power of obtaining everytliing, (5) irresistibh; will, (6) superiority, 
(7) subjection, and (8) the power of suppressing one’s passions. 
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a golden iriansion may be created ? ” be it,” replied 

the goddess, and with his boon secured Vikramaditya returned 
to his own kingdom. Then luiving summoned that bard who 
he found had spoken nothing Init the truth, lie made him gifts 
of jewels, garments of honour, horses, and elephants. 

That same night, when all the city and his attendants 
were wrapped in sleep, Ikiirdia, according to his wont, 7nade 
his way to tlie ])lae(‘ of tlie cemetery ; and, lo, when he arrived 
there, was there nothing to lie seen. Jlut he heard a voice 
from heaven : Balfdia, Vikramaditya hath taken off thy 

torment.” As he pondered over thesewvords, it seemed to him 
that their meaning was uncertain, and he became distracted 
with anxiety as to wdiat he should liave to give to his 
petitioners at dawn. So he returned home, and even as he 
lay upon his couch no slumber came to liim. Wliile he was 
still in tin's ^vakefiil state, at dawTi he was roused by his janitors, 
and with great wond(T beheld the golden mansion in its 
customary yilace. Then understood li(7 the true and full 
meaning of t he hea venly voice, and knew that by the gracioiis- 
ness of Vikramaditj’a lie could now' disregard tlie pangs of 
death that he had hitherto experienced. How this came about 
wTis ex])lained in his full court liy the bard, wlio duly arrived 
and repeated all tlie incidents of Vikramaditya's act. 

Fcr,sc. i. Inscribe the name of Itaja Vikramaditya, the 
Lion, at the head of the list of real men. His com¬ 
passion shineth supreme like the wishing-tree of 
Paradise, even among all Heroes Generous. 

8o endeth the Tale of a Hero Generous. 
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JV/’.sY'. h Admirable indeed is the man compassionate. 
P]very living being doth he benefit. By tlie mere 
cehibration of his virtues is ])rosperity begotten. 

By the river Krdindi there is a city called Yoginipura, 
rilled over by a Moslem sultan named yVllavadinad He once 
had cause for anger against Ids general, Mahima Sahi,^ who, 
knowing tlie bloodthirsty nature of his lord when enraged, 
recognized that no trust can be put in a wrathful king. 
For :— 

Verse, 2. Kings, spies, and serpents should never be 
trusted ; for in sudden haste, without taking thought, 
they slay. 

He accordingly made up his mind to abscond somewhither 
while he was yet at liberty, and with Ids family he took to 
flight. As he fled he reflected that, encunibered as he was 
with his womcn-folk, a distant flight was out of the question, 
nor would it be seemly to desert them and abscond by himself. 
For :— 

Verse. 3. If a man, to save his own life, desert his family, 
and to a distant country wend, what then is his life 
worth ? ]le is like unto one who hath departed to 
another world. 

Thinking thus, tins Moslem general made up his mind to 
take refugcj and abide with that Hero Compassionate Hand^ira 
Deva.^ So he approaidied him with these words : ‘‘ My Lord, 
in fear of my master, who for no fault is prepared to slay 

^ The author refers to ‘Alau-d-din Kh ilji, ►Sultan of Delhi on the bank of 
the river Kalindi. His eapture of Raiithauibhdr in a.d. 1301 , and his ])utting 
of Haininir Deo Chauhan and its garrison to the sword, are matters of 
history. The Kalindi is the modern duinna. 

^ His real na me was Mir Muhammad Shah, and he was suspeeted of having 
an intrigue Avilli a member of the ►Sultan’s harem. 

Now known as Hammir (or Hamir) Deo Chauhan, King of Ranthambhor 
in the present State of Jaipur. As we shall sec a little later, this fort is ealled 

Hanast'ambha ” by our author. Hammir was famous lor his Ilarnmtr- 
ha^h, or steadfast courage, and is the hero of at least one epic poem. 

9 
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THe, am I conic to take refuge with tliee. If thou canst protect 
me, give me thy word of trust. If thou canst not, I will go 
elsewhere.” The Raja replied: ‘'Moslem, so long as I am 
alive, not Yama, the God of Death, let alone this Moslem 
King, can injure thee, if with me thou hast sought asylum. 
Tlierefore carefree abide tliou here.” 

So Mahima Sfdii, trusting in the Raja's promise, took up 
his al)ode free from all anxiety in the citadel of Ranastambha.^ 
In (H)urse of time Allavadina, learned tliat he was settled there, 
and, furiously enraged, in a few days’ march arrived at the 
citadel gat(', causing the (airth to tremble with the trampling 
of his army of elephants, cavalry, and inhintry, making the 
four quarters echo and re-echo the uproar of his drums, and 
with toi'rents of arrows displaying to the beholder the floods 
of rain that were destined to fall on the day of the world’s 
doom. Harnbira, also, had made his city impregnable, girdled 
on all sides with a deep moat, its battlements l)ristling 
with spiked palisades, and baiiners ('iihancing thti symmetry 
of its portals. Rasping the ear with the twang of his 
bowstrings, darkened he the heavens with the stream of his 
arrows. (3n the conclusion of the first encounter, the Moslem 
Sultan sent a herald to Ha,mbira with the following inessage : 
“ llo. Raja Ilambira, 1, the Exalted Moslem Emperor, 
command tliee to deliver up Mahima Sfilii who hath committed 
acts unpleasing to me, and if thou refuse, then at to-morrow’s 
dawn will I reduce thy citadel to dust beneath the trampling 
of the hoofs of my cavalry, and therewith Mahima Said will 
I slay and d(‘Spatch to Death’s abodi^.” Ilambira replied : 
“ Herald, thou art immune from slaughter, and therefore 
nothing can I do to thee. The answer of this message will 
I give to thy master with sword-blades and not with words. 
Not even the God of Death, let alone a I\]oslem king, dare 
look askance at one who hath sought asylum in my house.” 
When the herald, thus taunted, had returned with his answer, 
the Moslem king, in fury enraged, rose impetuously to the 
assault, and thus the two armies, with standers and retreaters, 

^ i.e. Kanthambhor. 
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with attackers and defeated, with slayers and the slain, for 
three whole years contended with each other. At length, 
when but half his army had survived, while the fort remained 
still impregnable, the Moslem 8ultan w^as ]naking up his mind 
to return home, when tw'O wacked ministers of nambira, 
named severally Raya Malla and Rama Ikila, noticing that 
Allavadina s assaults w’^ere slackening, came to him and 
addressed him with these wmrds. Your Majesty, think not 
for a moment of departure. The fort is in the grasp of famine. 
We know' its secrets, and to-morrow or the day after will ye 
ca])ture it.” On hearing this Alirivadina gave rewards to these 
wicked ministers, and strongly blockaded the gates of the 
fort. Then Hambira, recognizing his evil pliglit, called his 
troops together, and thus addressed them; “ My men,” 

said he, “ Yaja Deva and you others, owang to my compassion 
for one wdio liath sought asylum with me, though my army is 
but moderate in size, I purpose to attack this mighty Sultan. 
If th(‘re be any strategists among you who tliink that such 
action be inexpedient, then let all of you take your departure 
from this fort and go elsewdiere.” To this made they reply : 
‘‘ Your Majesty, thou art free from blame. In compassion 
for the Moslem refugee art thou accepting death in battle. 
It is from thy hand that we have received our livelihood, and 
how can we now abandon Thee, our Ijord, and so achieve the 
coward’s title. On to-morrow’s dawn blows will we deal to 
the enemy of our lord, and so accomplish your Majesty’s 
desire. As for this unhappy Moslem, send thou him forth 
elsewhere, and so wilt thou protect him that should be 
protected ; for it wars but for his sake that this conflict hath 
arisen.” Then spake Mahima 8ahi, the Moslem: “ My Lord, 
why dost thou, for the sake of me, a lonely foreigner, destroy 
thy sons, thy wufe, and thy kingdom ? Therefore, I pray thee, 
surrender me to the Moslem King.” ‘‘ Moslem,” replied the 
King, “ say thou not so. For :— 

Verse. 4. “ What man be there that would abandon 

sempiternal glory, when it can be gained through this 
short-lived mortal body. 
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‘‘ If it seem good to tliee, I am ready to convey thee to 
a place where thou wilt be secure.’’ To this did the Moslem 
reply : “ King, say thou not so ; for by all means, front of 
all, against the foeman’s head wield I my sword. But let the 
womenfolk be conveyed outside.” Then spake the womenfolk : 

When our* lords, to protect a refugee, have accepted battle 
and do celebrate the high festival of their pilgrimage to heaven, 
how can we without them al)ide upon this earth ? For : — 

Verse, 5. “ A creeper may not live when parted from the 

tree to which it clingeth, nor a woman parted from 
her mate. In tins world the life-breath of a chaste 
woman followeth the life-breath of her lord. 

‘‘ Therefore doth it behove us, the wives of heroes, ourselves 
to cast ourselves into the pit of tire.^ For :— 

Fcm\ 0. “ When King Hambira giveth up his life for 

another’s sake, battle is the (*hoice accepted by his 
soldiers, and lire that which his women choose.” 

Thus, in the battle at dawn, Hambira Deva, his armour 
donned and mounted on his horse, sallied forth from the 
citadel, with his warriors in regiment. Valiant deeds did he 
with sword-play, felling the hostile cavalry, wounding the 
elephants, spreading terror as he deprived the infantry of 
existence and set headless corpses dancing. Then, after 
adorning the surface of the earth with a flood of blood-streams, 
pierced himself with arrows in every limb, while still on his 
horse he gave up the ghost, and, falling upon the battle¬ 
field, into the sun’s orb “ thrust his way. 

Verse. 7. Those glorious palaces, those loving tender 
wives, that store of wealth collected in his kingdom, 
those elephants, those horses, all these (not one of 
which would another bear to give away) freely, to 
save another, did Hambira Deva abandon when on 
the battlefield he fell. 

So endeth the Tale of a Hero CoMrASSioNATE. 

^ Among the Rajputs, wlien tlio garri.son of a })csicgcd city sallied forth, 
as a tinal cO'ort, to certain death, the wonnm left behind performed the 
t(‘rribl(! eereniony called Jauhar, in which they all threw themselves into 
a vast burning pit, so as to be saved from the lust of the conquerors. 

" i.e. after dc'ath his soul entered the sun—a common belief in regard to 
such a hero’s death. 



Verse. 


3. The Tale of a Hero Valorous 

1. When he listeneth to tlie Tale of the Hero 
Valorous, man achieveth victory, tlie Coward turneth 
Courageous, and the Lazy becometh Tudustrious. 

In Mithila, in former days, there reigned King Nanya Deva 
of the Karnata raced He had a son named Prince Malla 
Deva, by nature as it were a lion, and delighting in valorous 
deedsu This prince used to think to himself that although 
he was the Heir Apparent and enjoyed an agreeable existence, 
he was in a kingdom won by his lather’s exertions, and had 
gained nothing by his own prowess. For :— 

Verse. 2. It is cowards, children, and women who live 
a life of dependence, but in proud independence do 
lions and real men their living earn. 

Nor, witliout possessions earned by a man’s own brawny 
arms, can he show filial duty. For it hath been said 

Verse. 3. '‘A father may have many boys, but it is only 

the son by whose winnings he profiteth, and whose 
hime he hearetli, that maketh liim a real father of 
a son.” 

'‘So,” said he, “ must I earn my own living in proud 
independence,” and with these words he set out for the land 
of Kanauj. There, in the character and uniform of an 
experienced man at arms, he presented himself before Raja 

^ Mithilil is the modern Tirlnit, the land in whi(‘h Vidyap'di, our author, 
dwelt. The Karnata is the oldest known dynasty in that part of India, 
and according to Chandra Jha flourished from about a.d. 1097 to 1323, 
being succeeded by the Kaniesvara dynasty in\dcr whom Vidyapati lived. 
Nanya Deva, a Rajput, was the founder of the Karnata dynasty. The 
length of his reign is uncertain, but ho probably lived in the first half of the 
twelfth century. It is worth noting that the Karnatas originally hailed from 
South India, and that the groat Indian reformer Vallabhaeharya was born 
in A.D. 1478 near Jicttiah, not far from Simraon, his parents also having 
come there from that part of the world. Simraon, the anciemt Sirnaramapura, 
was Nanya Deva’s capital, and is now in Nepal, just across the frontier of 
British India. 

^ As we shall see, he was less than sixteen years of age. 
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Jaya Chandra, the King of Kasid That monarcli reeeived 
him hospitably and planed liim among Ids personal attendants. 
The prince as he continued in this service, gradually rose higlier 
and higher in the King's esteem, until one day he recognized 
the inconsistency of the honour shown to him. For :— 

Verse. 4. “ Fven a thing of trivial quality is highly 

honoured by kings if it be ddhcult to obtain, while if 
a thing of excellent (juality be easily obtained, it 
rec(‘ivet]i no itonour from them.” 

And, again, he considered : - 

Verse. 5. The life-breath of the covetous is wealth, 
of lire it is fuel, of an amorous man it is women, but 
of a wise man it is general respect.” 

Accordingly he thus addressed the King : ‘‘ When I heard 
of Your Maj(\sty s high virtue as a ruler, then came I, hither. 
Now would I go elsewhere.” “ Why,” asked the King, ‘‘ art 
thou in so great haste to depart?” Because,” said he. 

1 apprehend that possildy the favour that Your Majesty 
hath d(‘ign('d to show me may become slackened, and for this 
reason would 1 go away now to some other place.” What,” 
said the King, ‘‘makest thee think that T' Malla Deva 
replied : ‘‘ Because, Sire, the repute of men such as I am is 
rooted in valour. A repute for valour cannot be gained in 
mere wordy warfare, and sword-Avarfarc is not even seen, iiiiich 
less experienced, in Your Majesty's dominions.” Replied the 
King : Iribute do t take o er all the land, from sea to sea, 
and there be no one that dareth to become my opponent. 
So hoAv can there be any with whom war be possible ? ” 

“ Your Majesty,’' said the prince, “the fruit of dominion is 
the joy of its king in victory, and Avithout Avarfare AvBere can 
victory exist, and wliere that joy ? If, therefore, it please 

^ Jaya Chandra was a powerful king who ruled ov'cr the country between 
Kanyakubja, the modern Kanauj, in the Gangetie Doab, and Kasi (or 
Benares). He nourished in tlie latter half of the twelfth century. His death 
at the liands of Shahabu-d-din Ghdri and the capture of Kanauj in A.n. 1194 
are the subject of the 41st Tale in the fourth part of this book (The Tale of 
the Lover Infatuate). 
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Your Majesty, I would hence depart. To whose kingdom 
I repair, he, I promise, will become an opponent of Your 
Majesty.” Then in wrath cried the King : ‘‘ Boy, who art 
thou, thou miserable fool ! AVith what insolence dost thou 
address me ? Get thee gone, where’er thou wilt. And 
whithersoever thou wilt go, straight thither will I make my 
inroad.” The prince replied : “ Behold, I depart as I have 
said,” and he set forth to the dominion of a certain king by 
name Chikkora. Immediately on receiving news of this, 
Jaya Chandra marched with a complete army against 
Chikkora, and when in course of time the latter heard of his 
approach he called together a council of his ministers. “ The 
great King of Kasi,” said he, “ hath come full of wrath against 
me with his forces. What had I now best do ? ” The Ministers 
replied: It would be unwise for Your Majesty, who hath but 
modest puissance, to measure arms with a monarch so mighty. 
Moreover, as the price of peace will he demand a huge 
indemnity, far beyond Your Majesty's ability to pay. AVe 
therefore advise you to take refuge in some fort.” 

AVhen Malla Deva saw that King Chikkora was about to 
take to flight, he thus addressed hiin :— 

King. Why needest thou flee ? It is not at all against thee 
that the Lord of Kasi hath come or ever will in future come. 
If thou wilt trust me, will I tell thee the reason for his arrival, 
and show that thou hast no cause for fear.” Chikkora asked 
the reason, and he told the whole story as it hath been narrated 
above. “ Then,” asked Chikkora, “ what arc we to do ? ” 
Said Malla Deva : “If he hath brought his forces only on my 
account, then there be no need for Your Majesty to flee. 
Moreover, if Your Majesty stay. Your Majesty will see the 
wondrous spectacle of a fight between me alone and his 
multitude of veterans.” Said Chikkora : “ But thou mayst 
not join alone in combat with that monarch of unending 
might. It be against the laws of war.” The Prince explained 
that as a man of mettle he could not endure another’s counsel. 
“ Nay,” said the King, “ they who begin without counsel 
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end in misfortune.” “ No more of this argumenting,” retorted 
the Prince. 

Verse, 0. That wliieh I would do is but mine own affair, 
and it is I myself that sliall reap tlie fruit. If mis¬ 
fortune come to him whose fault it be, why should 
others grieve ? " 

To this Childvbra made answer :— 

Verse. 7. '' Pair is it that equal should light with equal, 

for then the victory is a thing of doubt ; but they who 
with a stronger foe contend, are but inoths that fall 
into a flame.” 

Said the Prince :— 

Verses. 8. “ \\1ien on the battlefield death hath been 

chosen by one who fame (h'sireth, then what otlier 
cause of fear hath he, however mighty be his foe. 

9. ” Moreover, when d(‘ath on the iield of battle 
cometh to naai through their eagerness for fame, the 
mightier the opponent the mightier is the glory 
earned. 

“ And again : • 

10. “ Men who to save their lives flee from the 
conflict, of a certainty, by that ver\' act, find deatli 
st raightway ; for despical)le ignominy is all tliat doth 
survive.” 

Then said Chikkora : “ Prince, thou art indeed a hero, and 
the Lord of Kasi is a mighty king. To the tale of the thrill of 
battle between you two [ and my people cannot even bear 
to listen, much less can onlookers we bear to be.” Said the 
Prince : “ If Your Majesty be unwilling even to look upon 
the combat, hasten tlum to some place where you, Sire, canst 
not be seen by the apparitors of the god of Death, and there 
bide immortal. But I can do naught but join in battle, and 
I would ask that Your Majesty gave to me one elephant to 
ride, and then that you depart. In Your Majesty’s absence 
your emptied city shall be my care.” 

So Chikkora did as said the Prince, and took to flight. The 
next morn King Jaya Chandra arrived at the outskirts of 
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the city, filling the limits of the sky with the beating of drums 
and causing the eartli to tremble with the trampling of hoofs 
that pierced the very vitals of the primeval tortoised When 
Malla Deva heard of his arrival he donned Ids coat of mail and, 
armed at all points, mounted Ids elephant and, advancing, 
beheld the King. “ Ilo thou rider on an elephant ! ” cried 
the King, “ art thou an envoy from Cldkkdra seeking peace, 
or art thou Malla Deva seeking war ? ” King,” replied the 
Prince, ‘‘ I am no envoy, nor do 1 seek peace. It is I, Malla 
Deva, thy antagonist.” - With a smile cried the King: 
“ Cood, clearly dost thou proven thy antagonizing by so thy 
name proclaiming. Now come thou near and me approach.” 
Ke])lied Malla ])eva : “ Why dost not thou thyself approach 
me ? Just now art thou mounted on a horse and I upon an 
elephant. Thou bearest arms and so do I. This be no time 
for bandying words.” Astonied cried the King to his 
soldiers : Seize Malla Devai and bring him to me alive.” 

Ihit Malla Deva said :— 

Verse. 11. ” Ye 0 uard ians of the quarters of the H eavens, 

to witness do I call ye. Ye sages, ye seers, and all ye 
Aerial Spirits, come ye, and behold this wondrous sight. 
Ye d(‘mons that fe(‘d on human flesh, cojne ye and 
be satisfied. Ye Maids of l\aradise, (\ager for the love 
of heroes dying gloriously in battle, specxl ye and 
obtain deliglit . Kor Malla Deva, alone, against many, 
spreadeth abroad his valour in the battleiieJd.” 

So crying, with showers of arrow-bolts slew he many of the 
opposing soldiers that w'ould have captured him. Then, when 
Jaya Chandra saw his own dear soldiers lying hurled upon the 
ground, he shouted to his troops ; “ Ho, my brave men, if ye 
cannot repulse this fellow that seemeth l)ent on death, then 
bathe ye him in floods of arrows.” Whereupon, as they 
received the order of their lord, they all at once overwhelmed 
Malla Deva with torivnts of arrow's, terrible by the twanging 
of the bowstring, and he, pierced with a hundred darts, fell 

^ On which, according to Indian bcli(‘f, the earth is supported. 

Here the original has a pun impossible to preserve in English. Malla 
Deva calls hhiiBolUprati-malla y or “ antagonist ”. 


2 
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from Ills elephant to the ground. In those days a certain poet 
coinpos(Hl this verse about liim - 

12. ‘'The (eighty year old King of the land, 
Cliikkbra, took to flight. The si.xteen year old Karnata 
stood linn and hfll in ba,ttle.” 

When the King beheld him lying on tlie ground, his body 
pierced with more I)olts than one ean tell, he cried : “ IIo, 
thou supreme scion of the Karnata race, wilt thou live ? ” 
To this iMalla D(wa made reply : Tell me, I pray, which of 
us two hath coiupiered in the light.” 8aid the King : “ It is 
thou that a,rf the victor.” ‘‘ How,” said Malla Deva, "shall 
this be established ^ ” Said the King : 

Tcr-s'C. b). It is we, who th(‘e attacked, and thou wast 
i)ut mu', and wast by many smitten. Natheless 
didst tlion detmanine to coiKjuer us, and therefore how 
canst thou not be declared the victor ? ” 

Thrilled to the marrow by these words of praise from the 
King, iMalla Dtwa answ(‘r(‘(l his lirst impiiry : " Your Majesty, 

I sliall live,” a.nd Java Ohandra., full of delight at the youth’s 
heroic co?iduct, th<‘reupon had the aa rows extracted from his 
body and took hirii to his own hom(\ There lie treated him 
witli love, as t hough he were liis own son, and when his wounds 
w(‘r('. h('ah‘d promoted him to gi*eat honour and created him 
Ids vicegerent. 

rc/xc. 11. That valour of Malla Deva, and that wisdom 
in understanding of the King, the like of these liath 
ne'er Ixurn in the past, and in the future will be ne'er 
again. 

So endetli the Tale of a Hero Valorous. 



4. The Tale of a Heuo TRurifEUL 


Verse, 1. Even thoiigli a nian of this Iron Age be defiled 
by hist and other evdl courses, and even though lie be 
a liar, still if he list to the Tale of* the Hero Trutliful, 
be beconieth freed from all his sins. 

Once on a time in the city of Ilastinapura tliere reigned a 
Moslem Sultan named Maliamada.^ He I’uled the land from 
sea to sea, but a Kaphara Eaja, unable to (mdure his tyranny, 
came thither with his entire army to attack him. The Sultan, 
hearing of his approach, issued from the city escorted by 
horses from Balkh and Turk(‘stan and many hundreds of 
thousands of riders and challenged him to combat. In the 
ensuing battle the Suita,n’s army was defeated by that of the 
Kaphara, and took to lliglit. WIhui the Sultan saw his troops 
turning tail like a troo[) of elephants terrified Ixdbre a lion, he 
cried : “ Ho, ye Kings and Ivajputs, sons of Kings, champions 
of my army, be there noiu.* among you who by the might of 
his arm cannot for a short inoment bring to stand my troops, 
routed as they arc by the enemy ? ” Hearing these words of 
tlie Sultan, two young princes, by name Nara Sirhha Deva, of 
the Karnata race, and Chachika Deva the Chauhan,*^ shouted 
out; “ Thine army hath become scattered in terror of the foe, 
and like a stream of water is falling down ami down. Who now 
can rescue it ? Ihit if Your Majesty will come back after a 

^ Ilastinapura is the niodin-n l)(‘ll»i. 'tlu; Siiltan referrnd to was 
Muhammad bin Tughlak (a.d. 1825 -1351). Ho was an atrocious tyrant, 
and his reign was marked by .several rebellions. Tlie “ Kaphara (i.e. Katir) 
Raja ” referred to below wa.s ])robably Tarmasliiriii, a Klian of the savage 
Mongols, who invaded India and advanced with a large force to the gates 
of Delhi, or one of his lieuttmants. The Sultan liad to buy him off by a 
heavy yiayment of blackmail (.see V. Smith, Odjord History oj Indio, p. 240). 

“ A Kara Siriiha Deva was a grand.son of King Kanya Deva of Simraon, 
mentioned in the ju'eceding tak‘, but ho cannot have btam the Nara Siiiiha 
Deva liere mentioned, as he reigned from a.d. 1147 to 1109. When Dhiyagu- 
d-din, the father, and prcdeces.sor, of Muhammad bin Tughlak, was 
returning from the conquest of licngal in a.d. 1323, he pass('d through 
Tirhut and took our present Nara 8iiiiha Deva with him to Delhi. Who 
Chachika was I do not know. The Chauhans are a famous tribe of Rajputs. 
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brief while «and see wli«Tt hath been done, then, in the mean¬ 
time, we two alone with our sword-blades, will heap up piles 
of the heads of soldiers of the enemies of Your Majesty.” 
Keplied the iSultan : “ Ib’avo ! Princes, bravo ! Who else 
but you dareth such a <leed of derring do ! ” and thereon 
Naia Sihdia Deva, his a-rmpits bristling in fierce exaltation, 
turning liis horse round, and urging it on with whip-lashes 
like I)lows of a thunderbolt, all unexpected, thrust his way 
into tlie Kaphara Paja’s army. As lie so entered it, he met 
the Paja, coming to liim haughty in his victory, recognized 
liirn by the wliite uinlmdla held above him, and with an arrow 
pierced him to the heart. To the ground the Kjiphara lifeless 
fell, and as t here he lay Chachika Deva smote off his head and 
carried it away and laid it before the Sultan. Tdie Sultan 
asketh how he had been slain : “ Sire,” saith Chachika, he 
was slain by one lirave as Arjuna, by Nara Siiiiha Deva. 
Then T, who had followed him, cut oif the Kaphara's head.” 

VV^here,” asketh the Sultan, “ be Nara Siiiiha Deva ? ” 
** When last I saw him,” saith Chachika, ” he was alone, and 
being attacked by a great crowd of soldiers eager to avenge 
their leader’s death. Where he be now, I know not.” 

Then the Sultan, seeing the enemy forces bereft of their 
leader and taking to flight, became full of joy, and observing 
some of his troops pursuing them he called to them, “ Ho, 
my men, why dally to destroy these runaway soldiers ? Tell 
me rather, where be that saviour of my kingdom, he who 
brought death to the Kaphara Paja, that lion in the form of 
a man, Nara Siiiiha Deva ? ” There, in the same place, on 
the scene of his light, the Sultan discovered Nara Siiiiha 
Deva, his body pierced with many arrows, pouring forth a 
thousand streams of blood, like a Butca tree in crimson 
blossom, and lying senseless from his wounds. Leaping from 
his charger, he thus addressed him, “ Ah, Nara Siihha Deva, 
wilt thou survive ? ” Said he, “ Is your Majesty aware of what 
I did ? ” Said the Sultan, “ Known is it all to me. Chachika 
hath told me how by thee mine enemy was slain.” And 
Nara Sirnlia Deva replied, “ Then shall I survive, for:— 
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Verse. 2. The tree of iny labour hath indeed borne 
its fruit, if he doth understand it, for whose welfare 
I undertook and fuKillcd iny arduous task.’' 

The Sultan extracted the darts from the Prince’s I)ody, 
buried as they were in Ids flesh up to their feathered ends, 
and, by due application of various a])propriate remedies, 
in a very few days caused Ids arrow-wounds to lieal and disap¬ 
pear. When the cure had been effected, the Sultan proceeded 
to show him lionour witli gifts of a thousand horses, and a 
hundred thousand umbrellas of gold and other insignia of 
rank ; but on the occasion of their preseritation, Nara Siiiiha 
Deva thus addressed him, “ Your Majesty giving battle is 
but the duty that runneth in tlie blood of us Eajputs ; so 
what unwonted deed hath been done by me, that to me this 
honour hath been shown ? Moreover, if honour must be shown, 
then let it be shown to Cliacldka Deva ; for it was lie who not 
only brought to thee tlie head of the foe, but who also in his 
love for truth extolled me before Your Majesty and remained 
silent concerning his own valiant acts. If that had not been 
so, when it was he that was bringing the foeman's head as 
proof of his death, who would have reckoned that it was I that 
killed him ? Therefore, it is to him tliat honour should first 
be given.” Then said Chachika Deva, “ Prince Nara Simha, 
say not so. How could I take the fruits of thy valour-, and pass 
a life supported on the leadings of another ? ” Nara Siihlia 
Deva replied, “ Well done, Hero Truthful, well done ! 

Verse. 3. ‘‘By thy truthful nature, all hath been made 
clear. Magnanimous art thou, 0 Chachika, wise, and 
of chastest birth.” 

As the Sultan hearkened to their mutual converse, he 
became filled with satisfaction, and honoured these two princes 
each with an equal reward. 


So endeth the Tale of a Hero Truthful. 



CONCRNING COUNTK R-EXAMPLES 

IVr>r'.s’. I. ]f in the world ii mortal be without dis- 
eriinination, he beconieth a thief; if without valour, 
lie beconieth a coward ; and if without energy, a 
lazybones. 

2. From Discernment are born Compassion, 
Generosity, and the like ; but if a man be deserted 
\)y these, even if he still liave valour,^ it beconieth 
to him blit a cause of unrighteousness. 

3. Take tlie thief Sarisripa,- if a man of valour 
have no discernment, of a surety he conieth to practise 
sin ; and that, evim if lie liave opportunity to do the 
riglit. 


5. Thm Tale of a Thief 

In the city of Uj jayini th.ere ruled King Vikramaditya,^ and 
he once on a time, being curious to learn how the local thieves 
behaved, disguised himself as a beggerman, went forth and 
waiti'd iKvir a temple in his own capital. It was dark, at 
dead of night, and, while he waited, four thieves came together, 
and a,gr('ed to eat there the food that they had brought with 
them from their homes, and so, with renewed vigour, to be able 
to ent(U’ the city and carryout their plans. Astheydid so, Vikra- 
maditya ask(‘(l tlnmi to give him some scraps of their leadings, 
anil the tliie\ (\s suspiciously asked him who he was. I am a 
beggarman,” replied the King. “ So exhausted am I with hunger 
that t cannot go any further, and have to wait prostrate 
h(M(‘.” Said the thieves to each other, “ Yes, when we were 
exploring the streets of tlie town in the daytime, we certainly 
saw this fidlow here.’' Then said they to him, '' Ho, thou 
beggerman, why hast thou been lingering here all this time ? ” 
Said h(', To beg from the people who come hither on pil¬ 
grimage came I here. Where else can I go ? I have not been 

^ lU'ad S(nirt/(f for the caurj/a of Hie printed edition. 

“ The word means “ Creepy Crawly ”, an appropriate name for a thief. 

^ Hegarding tliis city and this king, see the first tale (p. 4). 
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able to gather any alms, and in my hunger, I am lying here 
exhausted.” S*iid they, “ If we give thee some of our leavings, 
what wilt thou do for us ? ” I can show you a great high 
mansion of a real millionaire, and, to boot, will I act 
as coolie for carrying your loot.” Said they, “ Good, wait and 
thou’lt get our leavings.” So, when tlie thieves had finished 
eating, Vikramaditya took the leavings that they gave him, 
put them on to a potsherd, had it carried off by one of his 
private genii,^ and offered the thieves his grateful thanks 
for the gift. 

The leader of the gang was by name Sarisripa, or ‘‘ Creepy 
Crawly ”. He just then mentioned to his fellows that he was 
versed in occult lore, and could understand the talk of jackals. 
Said the others, Canst thou in very sooth ? ” Said he, 

Listen, my friends, to that jackal that is just now howling. 
He’s saying ‘ Among you there are four thieves, and there is 
one King ’.” Said they, “ Here are we four, and we know each 
other. The fifth is that beggerman, whom we also saw in the 
daytime, and whom we have seen accepting the leavings of 
our food. How can that felkiw be thought to be a king ? ” 
Replied Sarisripa, ‘‘ What a jackal saith is ever sooth.” 
Said they, “ Seeing is believing. If a statement be contradicted 
by what is plain before our eyes, there be no room for sus¬ 
picion,” and so arguing, the five of th(‘m made their way 
into the city. There they dug a mine into the mansion of one 
of the great men of tlie place i.amed Purayiati, and making 
off with a quantity of valuable property, carried it out of 
the city and buried it underground in a secret pit. Then the 
four thieves bathed in a tank, returned to the city as if they 
were respectable folk, and paid a visit to a wine-shop. But 
the King went back to his palace, and after completing the 
necessary business of his council-chamber, mounted his throne, 

^ Vikramaditya is said to have had a number of spirits (like the genii of 
the Arabian NiyhLs), wdio were at his b(‘ek and call. Compare his use of 
them for being carried about from place to place in Tale 1 (p. d) and 
Tale 39 (p. 158). In the present case it is evident that the genius was 
invisible to the thieves. 
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sent for the chief of tlie police, and tliiis addressed liim. “ Ho, 
thou Inspector of others’ conduct, is this the way that thou 
ob(‘ 7 est niy commands, and art not aware of anything that 
liappcned last niglit. Ilnste thou fortli. There be four thieves 
drinbing wine in tlie shop of a publican na?ned Pichindila. 
Put them in irons, and bring them liere forthwith.” The Chief 
of the P(dice made his bow, went off, and did as he was com¬ 
manded. 

[When the tnen were brought before him] the King thus 
addressed them, “ Aha, friend thieves, do ye recognize me ? ” 
Replied Sarisripa, Your Majesty, just then did I recognize 
you, but those damned rascals iihat were with me on the job 
would have it that even what was said l)y a jackal was untrue, 
and what was T to do ? I was just led astray by the words of 
my friends. For as the poet says :— 

Fcr.sc.s\ 4. ‘‘If an intelligent man bo alone he doeth his 
business and is happy ; but a man’s wits lose their 
balance if he pay heed to the advice of many. 

5. “ If a man be bent on any work thougli lie be 

ever so expert in its essence, or even a hero, or even 
a learned sage, still, Yo*\ir IMaJesty, if lie find himself 
in the morass of the counsels of many, there will he 
sink therein.” 

Said the King, ” That is it, ye thieves. Ye think a deal 
about being led astray by following the advice of others, 
but ye think not of what hath been caused by the errors of 
your own understandings.” “ How,” asked the thieves, 

“ were we led astray through the errors of our own under¬ 
standings ? ” “ Plain and clear it be,” said the King. “ While 
ye are capable of leading a heroic life, ye have taken to 
thievery. For :— 

h erse. 6. ” It is liy valour that other folk prevail through¬ 

out the world, that gaining good fortune they rejoice 
in life, that in the assemblies of the learned they gain 
merit and a reputation pure. And through that very 
valour, that great establisher of praise, ye are 
journeying to the infamy of thievery. Alas, in this 
world how hard is it to free oneself from this evilness 
of mind.” 
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Said the thieves, “ Yoar Majesty, in our own case there lieth 
a cause for this evilness.” Said the King, “ If ye thus confess 
that ye be subject to tliis evilness, wherefore do ye not from 
it free yourselves ? ” Answered they, ‘‘ Your Majesty, it is 
our poverty that preventeth us from freeing ourselves. 
For :— 

Verse. 7. ‘‘ What evils spring not from our poverty ? 

It yoketh men in sin ; it giveth them misery for food ; 
tlieft it raaketh men commit, and knavery it teacheth 
them ; to the wretch it giveth voice, and causeth 
him to go a-begging from the mean.” 

On hearing these words, the King replied, “ Hearken ye 
thieves, when ye joined friendship with me, then also did your 
poverty depart, for friendship is born only of mutual equality. 
So, just as when I took to friendship with you I thereby for 
a brief moment have taken to thievery, so through your 
friendship with me why should ye not take to being kings ? 
Therefore must ye in future give up this your evilness of 
mind.” Said they, Why should we not give it up ? ” Said 
the King, Bound are ye now in chains, why do ye not agree 
to what I say ? For :— 

Verse. 8. '' When evil men are fallen into another’s 

power, wherefore do they not, with a mere word on 
the tip of the tongue, abandon evil and accept the 
good ? 

‘‘ On the other hand, if ye then again do evil, then will it 
verily be that ye shall again find yourselves in your present 
state.” 

Having so addressed them, the King sent for Purapati, 
and had his property restored to him. Pie then released the 
thieves and appointed Sarisripa, their leader, to be governor 
of the city of Salmalipura, while, as for the others, he showed 
his mercy and his interest by relieving their poverty with 
gifts of money before he sent them away. 

After a certain space of time, the King considered that he 
ought to enquire as to how that thief, Sarisripa, whom he 
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had appointed to be the governor of a city, was behaving. 
For 

Verse. 9. A heavy load on one who is weak, a heavy meal 
for one with poor digestion, and a heavy rule by one 
who is evil-minded—how can happiness result from 
these ? 

Accordingly he sent a spy, named Suchetana, to make a 
thorough enquiry into tlie matter, and when he returned, on 
being asked by the King, he made the following report :— 
“ My Lord, I consider not whether it be pleasing or unpleasing 
to Your Majesty, but tell the simple truth ; for it is not 
proper that one who hath been sent to make enquiry sliould 
submit a false report. For: — 

Verse. 10. “ As a beast with a blind eye seeth naught, 

so seeth naught a King whose spy inaketh false 
reports. 

‘‘ For this reason, in verse ^ do I describe Sarisripa’s conduct 
as it hath been seen l)y mo. 

Verses. 11. “ When My Lord, out of compassion for one 

singh^ man, gave the government to that evil-lieart, 
skilled in working misery to otliers, Your Majesty 
created calamities for many. 

12. Formerly he was already vicious, and by 
thee he hath been given power. When a man is both 
vicious and powerful, what evil will he not commit ? 

13. “ My Lord, great-souled as tlioii art, thy 
thoughts were moistened with the water of pity ; 
and so thou didst destroy his poverty ; but thou 
couldest not destroy his nature. 

l‘L “ Kingshi])'s rule is as it were a tree, of which 
the threefold fruit is glory, virtue, and ha,ppiness ; 
and if tliat fruit ])e not gained by a ruler, wdiat need 
be there for liis rule. 

15. “ He carrieth off the goods of honest men, and 
marreth the re])ute of the intelligent. In his lust for 
his own delig]its naught doth Kvil-heart look upon 
as forbiddoji. 

16. “ The w ives of other men doth he seduce, and 


^ In tho original the whole report is in verse. 
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considereth that his own life will last secure. Even 
while he gazcth at the darts of the god of love, he 
seeth not the darts of the god of death. 

17. “ Never showetli he regret for his sins or 
shame for his evil deeds. Never is he satisfied with 
what he taketh of others’ goods, for when is the 
glutton cloyed by satiety ? 

18. “ Tic saith ‘ l)y the grace of my thievery am 

1 come to this governorship. If thievery hath done 
me this kindness, what fault hath she done that I 
should abandon her ? ’ 

19. “ So if a man consider that his position as a 
ruler comcth from his evil life, he continueth to follow 
it. Tin's thief himself is an example of it, and he 
abandoneth not his evil life. 

20. “ The kingdom of an Evil-heart, without dis¬ 
cernment ruled, possesseth splendour none, even 
though it 1)0 surrounded l)y troops of elephants, and 
its court be fdled with hundreds of lovely women. 

21. When a villain ruleth over a province, he 
setteth himself no ])Ounds. lie shriiiketh not from 
grasping even that which hath been dedicated to 
Siva.i Even Brahmans are not inviolate, nor is 
reverence shown to holy men. 

22. “ Even when ho hath done good deeds, he 
himself destroyeth the merit that he hath thereby 
gained. In a heart overwhelmed by greed what 
constancy can there be in Avhat it doeth ol itself ? ” 

Said the King, “ Siichetana, now that through tliy verses 
I have come to know the conduct of that Evil-heart, I am 
filled with sorrow. Moreover, I apprehend that through it 
my own good repute will suffer.” 

The spy replied, “ It is but too true that Your Majesty’s 
repute hath suffered, for the peo])le all about are saying such 
as this :— 

Verses. 23. “ The (thief’s) ill-repute was it that came to 

Sahasanka,“ and Sahasanka.'s renown was it that 
came to the thief; for between them there had sprung 
up a mutual friendship. 

^ i.e. to God. 

2 Sahasanka was one of the titles of King Vikramaditya. 
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24. ‘‘ If ho see fit to associate with the mean, 

even a ^reat man becometh mean himself. When the 
moon lifted tlie deer ^ into her lap, blemished did she 
herself become.” 

Said the King, “ Then what should I do now ? ” Replied 
the spy, “My Lord, it is most necessary to dispel Your 
Majesty’s ill-repute. If thou act at once, it can easily be done 
away with ; ])ut if it once take form of words in the months 
of the populace, hard indeed to do away with will it be.” 
Thereupon Vikramaditya went in disguise to the thief’s 
territory, and there himself put the words of his spy to the 
test. When he found tliat these were true, he deposed the 
thief from Ids government, put him back into his former 
condition as a thief in chains, and then executed him. For, 
as the poet saith :— 

Verse. 25. “ May the city recover its prosperity ; may 

its people devote themselves by their virtue to 
reverence for him who is learned in elden lore ; may 
tlie merchants, now freed from distress, travel at will 
upon the highways ; may the rich men sleep secure 
within their palaces, but may religious festivals ever 
be awake ; now that the thief, that hater of the 
virtuous, hath been slain by King Vikramaditya, 
the foe of all who sin.” 

So endeth the Tale of a Thikf. 

^ In Indian tradition the spots in the moon resemble according to some 
a hare, or according to others an antelope. 
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Verses. 1. A man who liatli no courage is called by the 
wise “ timid If a man be timid about his own life 
he is called “ a coward ”, and if lie be timid about his 
wealth he is called “ a miser 

2. The mind of the coward everywhere thinketh 
little of its own strengths It is fearful of disaster 
even where tliere be none, and apjjrehendeth terror 
where no terror be. 

On the southern bank of the CJanges there lived a king 
named Paribhadra, who w^as by nature a coward. He had been 
set up by his ministers to rule in the territories acquired by 
bis father. Subsequently, having observed his cowardly 
disposition, the kings his neighbours made attacks upon 
his frontiers, and the more they did tliis, the more territory 
he abandoned to tlieir incursions. As it is said : — 

Verses. 3. If a pacifist king display not the power of his 
valour, and without fighting make peace, then to his 
foes doth he succumb. 

4. Enemies, slanderers, and diseases are by their 
natures dealers of disaster. If measures be not taken 
against them, step by step do they ruin cause. 

As gradually the ministers observed the incursions of the 
enemies and the cowardly nature of the king, they thus 
addressed him. ‘‘ Sire, owing to the patience displayed by 
Your Majesty, your territories have been despoiled by your 
foes, and a display of force should now be made, so as to 
preserve what hath been left to you.” The King inquired what 
display of force they recommended. They replied, “ The 
force of Your Majesty, and that by a battle.” Said the King, 
“ This year it will be best simply to make a treaty of peace. 
Next year we can make war.” They replied, ‘‘ If war must 
tlien be made, wherefore should it not be made at once. If a 
deed must be done, then away with delay ! ” Said the King, 

'It has what in these days we should call “ an inferiority complex ”. 
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‘‘ Tf there bo n battle we sliall have to put the elephants, 
th(‘ eavMliy, and the infantry into peril.” Replied tliey, “ If 
war be never to be nuid(‘, then wliat need be tliere of an 
army. It is only for ])jittl(‘ tliat an arniy ])e needed, and in 
a l)attle an army must siiftVa* losses.” Said the King, ‘hBut 
if tli(‘r(; be a battle, it is not ordy the army tliat suffereth 
losses, 'iliere is also dang(‘r of mysell* being strickened, and 
if, when the two forces meet and light, the first arrow ])ierce 
my ]i(‘art, tlien what will ye, who are devoted to your master, 
do ? For the book of prudent counsel saitli : — 

Fcrsv'. 5. Fvam if a wis(‘ man abandon his country and 
all that he hath, he still with resignation must endure 
the ])assage of time ; and wlnm a man hath endured 
this passage, what soitows hath lui not endured.” 

The Minist<M\s re])lied : — 

G. “ In t he face of an irresistible calamity resigna¬ 
tion verily is whol(‘some ; but, if he havci power to 
resist, a wise man eometh to action, nor wasteth 
he one mojnent in delay. 

Sire, you have such power ; and if you do not now 
conqm'r your foes, then will they seize their opportunity and 
conquer you.” Replied the King, “ Then some deputy must 
be appointc'd in my place to lead the army into battle.” 
Said they, “ Sire, it's ordy customary to appoint a deputy 
wli(*n it is a Aveak enemy that liatli to be destroyed. If your 
foe be of power comparalrle to your own, then should you 
become eager for the fray yourself. For :— 

Verse. 7. No man vauideth himself as lovely because 
of another’s l)eauty ; no man ])rideth himself in his 
kingship because anotlicr king be puissant; and no 
man claiiiK'th wisdom because of another’s learning.” 

The King replied, “ Ministers, say ye what ye like, but 
my lieart feeleth no lust for battle. Sirs, if ye would have me 
murdered, then send me fortli to fight.” 

When the ministers heard these words of the king, they 
arose and left the audience-chamber, saying to each other. 
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“When, in his father’s lifetime he was a prince, he was thought 
to be clever and intelligent in his actions ; but now that his 
father is no more, it turneth out that he is but a coward. 
How shall his kingdom stand ? For 

Verses. 8. “ So long as he was an underling he was looked 

upon as a hero. It is when a man becometh 
independent that he followeth his own nature. 

9. “ So long as he was iri his father's lap, in his 

actions seemed he to ])e inteIJigent; but when the 
load fell upon his owm head, his cowardice manifest 
became. 

“ Verily cowardice is in a man a blemish great. For :— 

Verse. 10. “ Even though he be safely hidden in a 

mountain cavern, and guarded by an army of ten 
million warriors, and hath between him and his foe 
the seven oceans, still a coward loseth not his 
cowardice. 

“ Through his cowardice the kingdom will gradually waste 
to nothingness. We must ponder on what we best can do. 
For - 

Verse. 11. “A comtnon man with faults, by his own faults 
goeth only himself alone to destruction ; but through 
the fault of a king, to destruction go all his 
subjects too. 

“ We are all here with our families and our possessions. 
If we now abandon our master and flee elsewhere, then will 
be our portion shame and sin ; yet if w^e abandon him not, 
our portion is destruction. Therefore sorely are we perplexed. 
Only serious thought will resolve our perplexity, so let the 
King make his offer of peace, and let us wait in resignation, 
for :— 

Verse. 12. “ Doubt as to whether it is at this moment or 

after many hours that calamity will fall is not a cause 
for fear. Who knoweth what the Ordainer after each 
moment will ordain ? ” 

Having so decided, the ministers returned to their several 
homes. But this King Paribhadra, owing to his cowardice, 
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was again and again attacked by bis foes, and on becoming 
beleaguered in his capital, when he heard the sound of the 
drums of the hostile army lie asked his ministers what was 
the reason tlierefor, adding, “ Ah, the physicians tell me that 
the sound of drums is not inimical.” They replied, '' Sire, 
not inimical is the sound of drums. It is your covv^ardice that 
be inimical.” After that, directly he heard the sound of the 
enemy's drums, he fled away to a distant land : - 

Fcr.sr.s\ L‘>. Ilis might became eclipsed, for from him far 
away stood manliness ; and all the kingdom that his 
father had ac([uired, by his cowardice was lost. 

14. No one seeketh refuge with a coward, nor in 
his hand dotli prosjierity increase. It is the treacherous 
who jirevail over a coward ; at a coward the women 
laugh ; the coward is distraught by hundreds of 
perplexities, and is ev(U‘ sunken in a sea of urrounding 
doubts. 

Ood in creating him concealed his manhood, and 
yet in him hath been revealed no trace of 
womanhood. 


So endeth the Tale of a Covvaud. 
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Verse. 1. He giveth it not away nor doth he enjoy it, but 
guardeth Ids wealth as though it were his life. Ill- 
omened is it to call him to mind in the early morn, 
and therefore a miser is beloved of none. 

In the city of Mathura ^ there dwelt a merchant by the 
name of Gudha Dhana,^ who, after amassing a considerable 
fortune by his trading, became an out-and-out miser. Once, 
when he saw signs of an approaching fiimine, he said to him¬ 
self, ‘‘ In this famine all my property is sure to be eaten up 
by my wife and children, and then simll I certainly die of 
sorrow at its disappearance. That is a prospect tliat I welcome 
not:— 

Verse. 2. If a man be solitary he is blessed, for he hath 
a dear friend in what he owneth. All other folk are 
non-friends, for it is in money alone that a household 
hath its root. 

“ I must therefore make arrangements beforeliand, and 
hide my money in some private place that I can keep secret 
from everyone.” And so accordingly he did. When the famine 
came, even as he looked at the members of his family dying 
for want of food, and as they implored him in their last 
gasps, he merely recited this verse — 

Verse. 3. “A miser’s money is his life-breath, and why 
doth she ask me for it ? Why doth she not take 
my life-breath by itself, and so spare me the pangs 
of losing it and my money too ? ” 

As a result his wife and children all died of hunger, and he 
himself with only a few gasps of breath left in him came to the 
following conclusion :— 

^ Now usually wriiten Muttra. 

* j.e. Secreter of wealth. 
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Verse. 4. “ All that I did not give my wife and children 

was so much profit added to my store. How can I 
now, witlioiit miseralile pangs, spend aught upon my 
own preservation ” 

And so he doth not spend any of his money, even to save his 
own life. 

As tlms starving lie passed his day, when some compassion¬ 
ate folk of tlie town saw him in the extremity of weakness, 
they said to him, '' ]\lr. Miser, what wait thou do with all that 
money ? While it is still there thou art putting an end to tliine 
own life. Or is tliis even what we should expect. For :— 

Fme.S‘. 5. ‘‘ In gainifig it he earnetli sorrow^ in losing it 

he fmdeth grief. From his w^ealth dotli a miser 
never gain the happiness of giving or of using for 
oneself. 

(). File wealth that be not given awaxy with a 
cordial henrt or that be not pleasantly expended, 
beeometh in this world a cause of sorrow^ or a cause of 
alHiction to him t hat storeth it.” 

Gudlia Dliaxia replied, ‘‘ You men of the towai, say anything 
you like ; but rather wanild J s[)end my life-breath tlian my 
money.” Said they, ” \V(41 then, w'hen thou art dead thy 
money wall lie aninexed by the king or by some thief.” He 
answ'cred, Yes, other people do take the property of some 
otlier witless fool, but, if die 1 must, my money will I fasten 
to my neck.” AVith these words lie tied his money up in a 
bundle, and set out to t he bank of the Ganges to die there. 
There he w^ait up to a fisher lioatman and said, “ Brother boat¬ 
man, I find this life of mine vauy dillicult to get rid of. Even 
when I would do that, I find myself unable. Distraught 
am I with sorrow^ for the loss of my family, so wilt thou 
plunge me into the Ganges and drown me ? If thou wilt 
do this, a gold mohur will I give thee as reward.” Said the 
fisherman, ‘‘ Well, give me the mohur.” So Gudha Dhana 
produced his bundle of coins in order to give him one ; but 
when he looked at them, he said, “ Brother boatman, all 
these gold mohurs have been made pure by exposure to fire, 
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and it is not lawful for me to give them to another. So wilt 
thou kill me just as an act of charity ? ” When the boatman 
saw nil these coins he became filled with cupidity, and said, 
‘‘ As thou wilt not give me a single gold mohur, just as an 
act of charity will T kill thee,” and with these words, he 
plunged the miser into the river. When he had quite killed 
him, he took the entire bundle of money, and lived on it happy 
ever after. 

Verse. 7. Ill be the ripening of tlie wealth that cometh 
into the hands of misers ; for it he destitute of all 
kindliness and lost to all fruition. In the heart naught 
but sorrow doth that ripening bring forth and to no 
happiness doth it give fruit. Honour and good repute 
doth it avoid, and vileness only doth it bring to light. 

So endeth the Tale of a Miser. 



8. The Tale oe the Four Lazybones 

Verse. I, The cause of enterprise is energy, and that is an 
essential attrihute of living beings. He that in every 
form of action is witliout energy is called a Lazybones. 

In the land of Mitiiila a king had a certain minister named 
Vires vara,' by nature a generous and kind-liearted man. 

He aiTariged for daily free meals to be given to those un¬ 
fortunate or destitute persons who flesired them, and among 
them even to the lazybones who did no work. For :— 

Fcasc. 2. The lazybones is regarded as the chief of those 
who have no resource ; for he cannot endure to do 
anything himself, even tliougli driven by the fire of 
a luingry belly. 

Or, in other words, laziness maketh a state of supreme 
bliss. For :— 

Verse. 3. Here his mind and there his limbs linger 
undisturbed. He is not brought into contact with 
labour hy his own inclinations. When a man is under 
the power of naught but laziness, I consider tliat it is 
only by the fire of his belly that his sleep is ever 
disturbed. 

When they heard that lazybones got what they wanted 
at these free meals, a great number of belly-stroking mendi¬ 
cants came thither and mixed with them. 

Verse. 4. A condition of everyone coming together is 
easy to bring about. What creatures do not rush up, 
if they see the fellows of their tribe in comfort ? 

Later on, when they saw the comfortable conditions of the 
lazybones, a number of swindlers, putting on a show of sham 
laziness, began to take free meals there; and the officials in 
charge of the lazybones’ almshouse saw that extravagant 

^ Vires vara Thakkura was war-minister to Hari Simha Deva of the 
Karna^a dynasty of yirnraon (see Introduction, p. x; and Tale 3, p. 13) in 
the early part of tho fourteenth century. According to Chandra Jha he was 
a brother of Gane^vara Thakkura, who is the hero of Talc 11 (p. 47) and 
who was the great-grandfather of Vidyap.ati, the author of our work. This 
tale is therefore probably a piece of family tradition. 
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waste was being caused by them. So they put their heads 
together, because their master, out of compassion and know¬ 
ing them to be incapable of effort, had arranged these free 
meals for the lazybones people only; and now people who 
were not lazybones at all, were cheating and getting meals 
also. “ This,” they said, “ is our fault. As by our neglect 
we are responsible for our master's property being thus wasted, 
we must put the lazybones people to a best.” Having so 
decided, these superintendents set fire to the lazybones’ 
almshouse while the inmates were fast and sound asleep, 
and stood by to watcli the outcome. As soon as the swindling 
rogues, who were shamming laziness, saw that the building 
was ill a blaze, they rushed out of the place. A little while 
after, some men who were only moderately lazy also ran 
out. But there were four men, genuine lazybones, sleeping 
just then, and they only began talking to each other. One, 
whose face was covered by his clothes, said ‘‘ Hallo, what’s all 
this uproar ? ” The second said, ‘‘ I suppose the house has 
caught lire.” The third said, “ Is there no one to cover us 
with wet sheets or with mats ? ” The fourth said, ‘‘ 0 you 
gabblers ! There you go on with your talk. Can’t you be 
quiet and hold your tongues ? ” Then the superintendents 
of the almshouse, hearing these four lazybones continuing 
to talk among themselves, and seeing that the fire had increased 
and that the blazing building was about to fall on them, in 
fear for their lives pulled them all out by the hair of their 
heads. 

Then the superintendents looked at them, and recited the 
following verse :—■ 

Verse, 5. The only refuge of wives is a husband and of 
children a mother. But in this world for a Lazybones 
there be no refuge but some man compassionate. 

After this experience the minister Viresvara arranged for 
a supply of goods still greater than before to be given to these 
Lazybones. 

So endeth the Tale of the Four Lazybones. 
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The Exposition of Heroes hath now been declared in tales, 
some by way of direct description, and others by way of 
contrast. 

So endefch the First Part, entitled an Exposition of 
IIeiiops”, of the Ted of a Man composed by the Poet Yidyapati 
Tbakkiira, at tlie command of llis Majesty Siva Siriiha, 
endued with all insignia of royalty, entitled Kiipa Narayana, 
full of devoted faith in Bhava,^ and blessed with boons by the 
Spouse of Rama.2 

^ i.c. the god 8iva. 

‘ i.e. T>akK'hnif, ftic gfuldess of good fortune. 



PARI II 


AN EXPOSITION OF INTELLIGENCE 

After the Exposition of Heroes had been concluded, King 
Paravara addressed Sulniddhi as follows : “ Holy Sir, now 

that I have hearkened to thine account of heroes, I would 
next listen to thi?ie account of Men of Good Wit.” The 
saint replied :— 

Fcr.sT.s. 1. “A man of good wit knoweth the right 
expedient when it is not known, and seeth the path 
that is invisible. 

“ If a clown hearken to the tale of such a man, even 
he becometh e?’udite. 

2. “ He whose wits are beyond measure keen, 

who with his understanding liath acuteness, who is 
far from being either an ill-wit or no-wit, he is a Man 
of Good Wit, and is told of in the tales tliat follow. 

Among these, I begin by telling the Tale of the Man 
Acutk in Wit.” 

9. The Tale of a Man Acute in Wit 

Verse. 8. He whose wits, when affairs present themselves, 
are nimble and keen in inference, is known as a 
Man Acute in Wit. 

In ancient days, there was a king named Prithu. Once on 
a time he mounted his chariot with his beloved cpieen Siilochana 
and went out from his city, attended by a complete array of 
troops, to enjoy the spectacle of the chase. When they 
reached the jungle, the men of tlie army scattered in pursuit 
of the game that was fleeing in every direction, and the King 
as he drove along in the same chariot with the Queen observed 
in the heart of the forest a newly-born man-child, lying as he 
had been put to sleep on a piece of a mantle of celestial 
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stuff. Look, Dear One/’ said he, ''at this marvel. How is 
it po.s.si])l(^ to account for the presence of a babe in tliis forest 
so full of lions and tigers ? ” Said the Queen, " My Lord, 
tliis ])aby is as beautiful to look at as the moon at its full, 
and my heart melteth in pity for it. Tf my Lord consent, 
I will take up the baby, and cherish it with a mother’s love.” 
Angrily, the King replied, " Sinful one, headstrong in 
abandoning proper disgust. How canst thou of a sudden 
take to tliy liosom this child of unknown stock, who for all 
thou knowest may be of vilest caste ? ” Said the Queen, 
"My Lord, no man is blameworthy merely for himself! 
As the poet saitli : - - 

FcfcSC. L " A man’s condition should be blamed and not 
the man himself. Tt is through the virtues of her son, 
and not through her own, that a woman is hight ' a 
mother of a gem No one knoweth what fate the 
Creator hath written, or on whose forehead it deigneth 
to appear. 

" Nor, save in some honoured caste, is there such beauty 
as here appeareth ; and therefore, ?noved by compassion, 
I cannot leave him thus.” At this, as she clung to her resolve 
of taking up the cliild and thus disobeying the King’s com¬ 
mand, roundly did he rate lier ; for it is the nature of kings 
to find disobedience unbearable, and of (pieens to become 
unruly in the intoxication of their wedded happiness. So 
as they mutually quarrelled, the King became filled with 
wrath. Out of the cliariot he thrust his Queen, and issued 
an order to his troops. " Whosoever folioweth this miserable 
woman, this lover of the vile, or whomsoever she may follow, 
him will I look upon as my enemy and him will I behead.” 
As the poet saith :— 

Verse. 5. Wrath that destroyeth the understanding of 
men, what evil doth it not bring about ! Yea, it 
causeth self-murder, abandonment of home, loss of 
possessions, slaying of a friend. 

x\fter all this, when the King had returned home with his 
troops, the Queen stayed full of terror in the lonely forest. 
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and communed with herself, saying, ‘‘ Verily, this hap, 
and this only, is what cometh to women beloved of husbands 
cruel. But enough of such thoughts ! I must now busy myself 
with the fruits of what I have already done.” So she took 
up the babe, with the piece of sleeping mantle, into her bosom, 
and then sullied her own garments with ashes from a place 
where the forest had been burnt down, divested herself of her 
ornaments, and set out walking haphazardly in a certain 
direction. By good luck, after going a short way, she came 
upon a village of Brahmans, and chancing to meet a virtuous 
and compassionate Brfihman lady, she made a bow, and thus 
addressed her: My Lady, I am the wife of a man who is 
poverty-stricken, and am, in addition, harassed by the enmity 
of my co-wife. Let me, I pray thee, pass my life under thy 
protection.” The Brahman lady replied, Thou art no 
poor man’s wife, surely thou art the wife of some king. 
For :— 

Verse. 6. Thine ears have lost their rings, thy delicate 
arms have laid aside their jewelled bangles. Thy 
bosom and thy feet appear desolate for want of a 
necklace and without thine anklets. Each of thy 
limbs in tarn bewrayeth by tliese maimed charms 
that but now hast thou put off thine ornaments. 
Fair one with gleaming teeth, surely thou art some 
lady of the gods ? ” 

Thereon the Queen took refuge with the Brixhman lady, 
and nurtured the babe to whom, with formal ritual, she gave 
the name of Visakha. As time went by, Visakha, so cared for 
by her, grew up into youthhood, and one day asked the Queen 
the name of his father. She said she did not know it. Said 
he, Thou art my mother, and if even thou know not my 
father’s name, how can I say that my real name is Visakha ? 
If I be one whose father is unknown, then wherefore should I 
live ? For it is when a son hath been born, that a father 
findeth joy, and who will find joy because to him I have been 
born a son ? A son born to a man offereth the libations at his 
father’s funeral rites. For whom shall I such libations offer ? ” 
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And so, lamenting that his life was imfniitfiil, in his great 
sorrow, he wept with a loud voice. When the Queen saw this 
intelligent lad thus weeping and minded to put an end to his 
existence, she revealed to him all the history of her finding 
him. “ My only fault,” said she, was that I showed com¬ 
passion to thee, and so came I to this humble plight.” 
‘‘ Mother,” said he, '' I, and I alone, am the cause of this 
thine evil lot, and heavy is the debt of gratitude I owe thee. 
And therefore my life, worthless though it be, will I not 
abandon ; but instead thereof will I live to repay that debt 
to thee. Tell me, in what place didst thou find me ; For :— 

Verse. 7. “ When matters must be learned, as they 

happed in time and place, then it is on the con¬ 
sidering of what came before and of what followed, 
that men’s arguments arc based. 

“ I would therefore go thither and discover the place of 
my birth.” So the Queen took him there, and there he 
wandered througli the forest. As he did so, he came upon an 
eremite settled in a pleasant spot close by a lake. His name 
was Tapa^sila. Visakha approached him with a reverent 
salutation, and prayed him for his favour. Said the eremite, 
“ Who art tliou, and wherefore hast thou hither come ? ” 
So he told him all his story. The holy man replied, ‘‘ My lad, 
if that old piece of sleeping mantle can be found, then thy 
parents can be traced.” The boy then fetched the piece of 
mantle from the Queen and showed it to him. The eremite 
went into his house and brought out the other half of that 
very mantle, and showed that the two pieces exactly fitted 
each other. Then, ashamed in jnien, he said, “List, boy, to 
this tale. When first I became an anchorite, the god Indra, 
the ruler of heaven, alarmed at the potency of my austerities, 
became filled with fear that, by their aid, I might oust him 
from his throne. In order therefore to cut them short, he sent 
down a Vidyadhari, a sylph, by name Tilottama to seduce 
me. Through her endearing conduct the god of love defiantly 
gained possession of my heart. For, as the poet saith :— 
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Verse. 8. He countetli good counsel but as naught, he 
rcgardeth not fear, modesty he lionoureth not, whose 
jnind hath been swalloAved up by the henna-darkened 
glances of the lotus-eyed. 

“ So, in course of time, a son was born to us, and Tilottama 
having succeeded in making futile my austerities, tore her own 
mantle in two pieces. To serve as a tolam of recognition, gave 
she this half to mo, and out of the other made she a ]:>ed, 
and on it placed thee to sleep. Then clothed she herself in 
anotlier garment, and returned to lieaven.” 

Tlic lad became full of joy on learning thnt he was the 
son of a heavenly sylpl) and of an eremite. AVith the holy 
man’s blessing lie set forth straightway in Queen Sulbchana’s 
company and arrived at King Prithu’s capital. There he 
lodged her in disguise in somebody’s hoUvSe and presented him¬ 
self before the King as a petitioner for employment. He 
became zealous in his vserviccs, and in due course, owing to 
his acuteness and to general intelligence, he was promoted 
to the oilice of chamberlain to King Prithu. By the import¬ 
ance of his position, his acts of kindness and his generous 
conduct, he brought the whole population of the kingdom, 
as well as the entire army, under his influence. On this 
he addressed Sulochana, saying, “ Mother, tell me now how 
can I accomplish thy heart’s desire 1 ” 

The Queen replied, ‘‘ My son, if thou canst, then bind 
thou King Prithu in chains, and bring him to me.” “ Tliat 
task,” replied he, ‘‘is mere child's play.” So next morning, 
he took with him three or four men who were devoted to 
him, each with chains and a sword in his hand, and entered 
the palace while full council was being held. He addressed 
the assembly as follows :—“ Ho, ye councillors, all present 
here, I give you notice and inform you that every one of you, 
with one exception, is in league with me. One man alone is 
not on my side, and he alone knoweth that it is he. I hereby 
give him notice that if he move hand or foot, then on the spot 
will he be slain. I am now about to enchain the King.” 
With these words he commanded the men with him who carried 
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thn chains to .shackle the Kin", and made him descend from the 
throne. The councillors each imagined that, excepting himself, 
all the others were in league with Visakha, and made no 
attempt to interfere or to use weapons in the King’s defence. 
In reality, not one of them was in league with him ; and thus 
Visakha became Iving. 

Thereon Visakha brought Prithu bound in chains before 
Que(m Suldchana, and she, as she beheld liim, was glad and 
thus addressed him. “ Doth Your Majesty recognize me ? ” 
“ I do,” said he. “ Thou art my Queen.” “ Doth Your 
Majesty recognize this Visrikha ” lie replied, ‘‘ Visakha 
know I nob.” Said she, ‘‘ lie it is concerning whom I 
long ago quoted the verse, ‘ a jnan’s condition should be 
blamed and not the man himself.’ This is tliat very babe, 
who hath now attained manhood, and who hath enchained 
Your Majesty.” AVitli th ese words, the Queen made 
ol)(‘isa,nce to the King and re.stored him to his throne. 
Visrikha also having ma,de obeisance to the King, as though 
he were Prithu’s son, was created by him heir apparent. 
As the poet hath said : - 

Verse. 9. When \4srikha the King's chief minister became, 
it was by Ids acuteness, without e'en an army, with 
no money, with no established kin, only by his 
mother-wit that lie did win the estate of King. By 
it too were the desires of tlie Queen's heart fulfilled, 
and his own parentage made manifest and famed 
throughout the world. 

It is commonly reputed that that masterpiece of polity, 
the drama known as the Mmlrdrdksliasa} which hath sur¬ 
vived to this day, is the work of this very Visakha. 

So endeth the Tale of a. Man Acute tn Wit. 

^ A famous play, the autlior of which was named Visakha Datta. His 
date is uncertain, but was jaobably not later than a.d. 800. Some of the 
manusori 2 )ts of the play state that his father was a Maharaja Prithu, but 
others give the name as Bhaskara Datta. If the name really was Prithu, 
there is a certain agreement with the story told above. 
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Verse. 1. He who inastereth tliat which is said to him 
but once, and who forgetteth not that whicli he liath 
heard but once, wliose mind kecpcth in store what it 
hath received, is here called “ Exact in Memory 

There was in the land of Eengal a learned poet by name 
^ri Harsha.^ Once, when he had finished an epic entitled 
The Deeds of Nala, he thought to himself:—• 

Verse. 2. ‘‘ An epic poem is for the fame of its author only 

if it be full of feeling, captivating to the mind, and 
abounding in grace and poetic ornaments. If it be 
not so it is but a target for derision. 

“ Moreover:— 

Verse. 3, “ Gold is tried in fire, and an epic in the 

assembly of those who be learned in poetic art. If the 
wise approve not of an epic, wliat prolit hath the 
poet ? ” 

So he took his epic and set out for Benares, that he might 
lay it before the assemblage of the erudite, and there he 
recited it to a learned man named Koka. This Koka was 
one who had become indifferent to worldly pleasures and 
who continued ever deep in meditation on The Supreme. 
Each noon he would go to perform his daily ablutions at 
Manikarnika,“ and as he went he would listen while Sri Harsha 
followed him along the road and recited his poem. So day 
after day Sri Harsha did this, but never a reply —not a word 
of praise or of dispraise—did he win from Koka. At length 
one day the poet said to him, “ Sir, great travail have I 

' He belonged to the latter half of the twelfth century. The poem referred 
to above was the Kaishadha-Charitay dealing with the well-known story of 
Nala. It is one of the six MahdkdvyaSy or “ Great Epics ” of Sanskrit 
literature, and extended over no less than twenty-two cantos, so that its 
committal to memory was no light feat. 

^ A famous ghdiy or bathing-place, on the Ganges at Henares, of great 
sanctity. 
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spirit upon this epic poem, and that it may be examined and 
tested am I come hither from a far off country seeking thee, 
because of my kjiowledge of thy acumen, and because of 
my affection for a native of my own hoimdand. As thou goest 
along the road I recite it to tliee in tlie hope of hearing a 
judgment on its merits and on its defects ; but thou, Sir, 
never utterest one word either of dispraise or of commendation, 
and tlierefore do I perpend that thou never lendest even 
thine ears to it.’’ Kbka replied, ‘‘ Ah, thinkest thou that I 
lend not mine ears ? Nay, when I have liea.rd the whole, 
and have considered tlie purity of thy graceful euphony, 
th('n, having duly estima,t(‘d, for and against, the use of words 
and of th(‘ir meanings, shall \ t(‘ll thee each particular. It 
was with this intent that nothing do F say as yet. Not only 
did I hear thine epic with mine ears, but I ha\m carried it 
in my memory, and if thou, Sir, dost not believe me, then, 
I pray thee, lieai'ken.’’ With that he stra iglitw^ny recited all the 
verses of the epic that he had heard during the preceding 
month. Hearing them, Sri Ilarsha, astonished and deliglited, 
threw himself before Koka’s f(‘et, sa}ij]g, Oli, Koka, thou 
man of learning, enraptured am T by the exactness of thy 
memory.” Ihit Kbka, after praising the merits of his epic, 
pointing out its defects, and discussing oilier details, lilled the 
heart of Sii Ilarsha, the poet laureate, witli joy, and 
dismissed him to his home. 

Fcr.se. 4. Men of understaTuling seize nut the faults of a 
thing but seek oidy for its merits. So also tlie bee 
(seeketh not honey, but) smelleth the sweet scent it 
findeth in the (lower of a thorny shrub. 


So endeth the Tale of the Man ExAC'r in Memory. 



11. The Tale of a Man of Good Wit 

Verse. 1. If a man’s memory, acuteness, and intellect 
be profound, and if he be competent in resolving 
doubts, he is known as “ A Man of Good Wit 

There was once in Mithila a King of the Karnata line 
higlit Hari Simha Deva, and he had a minister, thoroughly 
versed in tlie Sankhya school of philosophy and skilled in the 
science of government, by name Ganesvara.^ His reputation for 
excellence of wit reached Kama Deva, the King of Devagiri,^ 
and on hearing of it, full of astonishment, he wondered how it 
was possible for there to be such reports of a wisdom like 
til at of a Brill aspati ^ come down to this world of mortals. 
He therefore determined to inquire into the truth or false- 
hood of what had come to his cars, and shortly afterwards 
entered into a treaty of friendship with Hari Siiiiha Deva. 
For :— 

Verse. 2. If a man hath affection with another of equal 
rank, steadfast in deed, a hero high-souled, and of a 
grateful nature, its future consequence is happiness. 

Moreover :— 

Verse. 3. When a man’s treasury hath become exhausted, 
when the army hath been defeated and servants have 
become disloyal, then friendship with one well-born 
is to him as it were a Wishing-tree of Paradise. 

^ Regarding the Karnata Dynasty of Mithila, see Introduction, p. ix, and 
Tale .3 (p. 13). Hari Siiiiha Deva was the last and greatest of the line. 
According to Chandra Jha he wa.s born in a.d. 1294. His reign in Mithila 
began in a.d. 1303 and came to an eiul about the year 1323, when he was 
(h'feated by (Hliya^u-d-din Tu^lak of Delhi, and fled into Nepal. Garie.svara 
Thakkura, his minister of Home Albiirs, was brother of Virc6 vara Thakkura, 
the hero of Tale 8 (p. 30). As there stated, he was great-grandfather of 
Vidyapati ; so this tale also may be a piece of family tradition. 

* Devagiri is the modern Daulatabad in the Hyderabad State. The texts 
vary as to the name of the king. Some give Rama Deva, but Chazidra Jha’s 
text gives Varna Deva. In a.d. 1294, when Devagiri was captured by 
‘Alau-d-din Khilji, the name of its king was Rama Deva. I have not 
succeeded in tracing anyone of the other name. 

^ Bphaspati was the god of wisdom and eloquence. 
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Thereafter, by the way of imitua.l eourtesies, a warm friend¬ 
ship sprung up between the two Kings, and Rama Deva 
wrote a letter to Hari Siihlia Deva asking him to send him 
as a gift two men, one a man of learning and tlie other a fool. 
On receiving the letter and reading it, liari Sihilia reflected 
that he could not possibly neglect the request of a friend, and 
that he must certainly send him someone Avho was a man of 
learning and someone who was a fool, but lie felt perplexed 
as to how he was to comply with it. Seeing him in this state 
of uncertainty, his minister, GaiiMvara, begged that he might 
be informed as to the cause. “ I should feel,” said the King, 
“full of sliame if I did not carry out my friend’s demand, 
but I am perplexed as to who is the man of learning and who 
is the fool that I am to send." Iteplied the Tuinister, No one 
need be sent.” '' God ror])id,” replied the King, “ that I should 
be guilty of refusing a friend's recpiest! ” “ J3ut, Your 

Majesty,” said the otlicr, all the same, success will attend 
your friend's request ; for Rama Deva is a mighty monarch, 
and nothing can be unobtainaldc in his kingdom of Devagiri. 
Are there not countless learned men and countless fools 
there already, and what need can he possibly liave for any 
such to be sent to him ? 1 therefore infer that His Majesty 
is merely subtle and inquisitively ('urious, and that, on the 
pretext of asking for two men of this description, he is really 
putting a test upon Your Majesty's minister, to see if I can 
or cannot distinguish between a fool and a learned man.” 
Said the King, “ Then how had 1 best arrange matters ? ” 
Said the minister, Your Majesty had best write to the 
following effect : ‘ As no man of learning can be found in 
this kingdom or in Your Majesty’s, it would be better to search 
for him at Benares or at some other holy place ; for, as the 
fruit of learning is only for one’s own benefit, there is nothing 
to make a man of learning take up his abode amid the cares 
and business of this workaday world. Such a learned man 
will most likely be found absorbed in contemplation in some 
solitary cave or other. As for the fool for whom you ask, 
he is, of course, everywhere easy to find. Why should I 
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send yon sucli a thing of no value ? But, all the same, I 
write here the indications by which you will be able to 
one - 

‘ A man may have well-matched pairs of 
luinds and feet and abide in luxury that cometh from 
a lucky fate ; and if then from the world he gain 
censure, he is declared to be a fool. 

“ ‘ And again : — 

rc/-6c. 5. ‘‘ ‘ If a man, though he hath been granted a 

liuman birth, treasure not up a store of ])ious deeds, 
and earn not a fair fame, he it is who is called a fool.’ ” 

Eeplied the King, So let it be done,” and the two ministers^ 
consulted together, and wrote a reply to the above effect 
to King Rama Deva. He, on its receipt, was completely 
satisfied, and in full court loudly praised Hari Siiiiha and his 
minister, e^xclaiming, “ All hail to thee Great Ruler of thy 
land, who hath for thy minister a steersman in the river of 
kingly polity conversant with the law.” 

And thereon a certain poet wrote :— 

ycr,9C6‘. (k The worthy men who would fain count the 
merits of (hanesvara, but strive with pitchers to 
measure the waters of the ocean. 

7. Had he not been profoundly erudite in duties 
both sacred and profane, where would there have been 
such fame, spotless like that of’ the moon, as his ? 

So endeth the Tale of a Man of Good Wit. 

^ They were tlie two brotliers Viresvara and (binesvara Tliakkiira. 
See note on p. 47. 



CONCEIINING COUNTER-EXAMPLES 

Verse. 1. There are two kinds of men to be contrasted 
with the iVIan of Good Wit. TJiese are the Ill-wit and 
the No-wit. I sluill now, by means of the following 
Tales, brie/ly describe tlieni. 

I first proceed to tell of tlie Ill-wit. 

Verses. 2. He wliose wit is acute but who pursuetli evil 
courses is ealled an Ill-witHe is an abode of 
sin and of ill-fame. 

'3. Once and again in tlie tales that follow can 
the Ill-wit be recognized, and the fruit of the 
recognition is straightway to abandon his company. 

Of tlie Ill-wits there arc two kdnds : — 

^ '^'l^ere be two kinds of these Ill-wits—the 
Swdndler and the Calumniator-and these two 
^\orkers ol ini([uity are ever of mean lineage born. 

Here ])eginneth 

12. Tm<] Tale of a Swindler 

f P7SC. 5. Skilled is he in crooked works ; sweet are his 
words and ruthless are his deeds ; a robber of others’ 
goods IS he. A man such as that is “Swindler’’ 
named. 

On tlie bank of tlie River Godavari there was once a city 
called Visrda.i The Kin<: was Samudra Sena by name, and 
he had a son called Chandra Sena. A certain shopkeeper of 
the city, ob.serving the innocent heart of Chandra Sena, 
considered that;— 

Verse. G. ‘' As deer for the leopard, a.s snakes for Garuda,^ 
a,s other birds for the hawk, so honest folk are the 
food for knaves." 

Now, thought he, “ this prince is of a simple, honest 

1 This is the BaDi(> as Ujjayini mentioned in Tale 1 and elsewhere. 

A legendary vulture, who was the lifelong enemy of snakes. 
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character. It will surely be an easy matter for me to get hold 
of what he possesses, and so must I get into touch with him.” 
With this object, he began to pay court to the prince. Now, 
the nature of a wicked man is like a tamarind fruit tliough 
at first it hath a pleasant flavour, it fmisheth by being un¬ 
palatable - and it was with that kind of nature that this 
swindler, by paying court to the prince, at length brought him 
entirely under his influence. Having succeeded thus far he 
decided to entice him out of the country on some excuse or 
other, and, by this means, to get hold of the pick of the contents 
of the royal treasury. So, in order to excite the prince’s 
curiosity, when engaged in confidential talks he would over 
and over again give him interesting accounts of foreign lands ; 
and, as he found that these pleased him, be would say, Your 
Highness, while your father is still alive, and wliile you are 
merely the Crown Prince, what pleasure can you have in 
enjoying only dainties that you have enjoyed before, or in 
seeing ladies who are ever ready to consent ? It is in foreign 
parts that true happiness is found ; for it is there that every day 
are seen things one has never seen before, that viands are eaten 
that one has never eaten before, and experiences are tasted 
that were never tasted before. 

Verse. 7. ” There do the rivers gleam witli lotuses in 

bloom, and over the woodlands are scattered groves 
of charming trees ; the mountains have their ridges 
painted with gold and precious stones, and the cities 
are adorned with lofty palaces. 

” Many damsels are there, expert in amorous 
coquetry ; and heroes are there, terrible on the held of 
battle. I^ut what man of gentle irnaginaMon can see 
these, unless to many foreign lands he wend his way.” 

Said Chandra Sena, “ My dear fellow, you have filled me 
with longing. How can I manage to see foreign lands ? ” 
The shopman replied, “ Your Highness, it can be done by 
having a purse filled with things that are easy to carr^ and of 
great value. If your mind is made up to visit foreign parts, 

^ Read here lintida for kined of the printed text. 
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you are Crown Prince and have your private fortune ; but 
Your lli<j:liness\s mind must be really made up.” Said the 
prince, “ Old fellow, it is made up already.” Said the swindler 
“ If the project is to succeed, then it must not get abroad 
lest other people begin to talk of it.” '‘Yes,” said the 
prince, '' we must not hd a soul discuss it.” 

So, as the prince was really eag(‘r to start on his travels, 
blie shopman saw that lui was w(‘ll supplied with suitable 
valuables, aiul took him olT under the pi’etence of a hunting 
excursion. Aft(‘r going some distance they sent back their 
ndlniKc and the two companions mounted a pair of fine 
steeds and set olf on their own account. When they had gone 
a good w'ay and were wearied and feeling the pangs of hunger 
and thirst, they d(\scried a great tree close by a forest lake. 

th('y dismoimted and took their rest under its shade. 
Put the prince, as soon as he had taken his lunch, found the 
sliade so comfortable that he fell asleep on a heap of grass 
that h(‘ had drawn together to form a bed. As soon as the 
swindler ol)served his condition, he saw that this was just 
th(^ op[)ortunity for carrying out his intentions ; and having 
first, under ])retence of massaging his feet, satisfied himself 
that tin? prince was sound ash'ep, the scoundrel bound him 
liand and foot with vines gathered from the neighbouring 
trees. When he had securely tied him up, he got on to his 
chest, and pierced each of Ins ey(\s with a poniard. Then, 
while the ])rince was calling to him for help, he w'ont off with 
th(‘, two horses and all his stor<‘ of v<iluables. 

The jirince screaming wdth pain, rolled violently about in 
the agony suflered by his eyes, iuid iu st) doing loosened the 
vines with which his hand and feet had been tied up. Then, 
exhausted and helpless, he lay motionless upon the 
ground. 

Now, it happened that in that very tree there dwelt an 
ancient parrot, who had twm fine strong sons, and, as he was 
unable to get about himself, each day they used to bring him 
food. On this occasion, while they were so occupied, they told 
him their adventures. “ Daddy,” said they, “ to-day on the 
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shore of the r^ver Narmada/ we saw a most unparalleled and 
lamentable state of affairs.” “ Why,” said the old one, 
was it so unparalleled, and why so lamentable ? ” Ecplicd 
they, “ King Nila liatha of the city of Yuthikapura has a son 
named Cliitra Hatha, and he is blind. Although the ])hysieians 
have used every art of healing, the blindness has been found 
incurable. On this account, the whole kingdom is like a house 
by night without a lamp. It is indeed a lamentable scene 
tliat we have beheld.” ffhe ancient answered, “ My boys, 
there is indeed a remedy for eyes that have been destroyed, 
but to physicians it is unknown.” They asked him what it 
was, and he continued, “ If a flower of this very tree on which 
we sit, whether it be dried up or still moist, is smeared upon 
an eye that has 1)een destroyed, then that eye will receive its 
sight again.” 

When the words fell on tlie ears of the prince he thought, 
‘‘ Ah, God is indeed gracious unto me, that these birds should 
have made mention of an eye-remedy in the course of their talk. 
The remedy can be got without any dilliculty, so I shall at 
once proceed to smear my eyes with a dower of this tree.” 
No sooner said than done. Hy the very first smearing, the 
pain in his eyes was relieved, at the second the pupils of his 
eyes came into existence, and at the third he found that he 
could see quite clearly. Then, full of joy, he began to consider 
wliat he had best do, now that he had been delivered from the 
calamity tliat had been inflicted on liim by his false friend. 
“If I am compelled by my present state of destitution to 
return home, my indigence will give rise to ridicule, for 
indigence is more to be condemned than deatli itself. 8o I shall 
not go home. Nay, I shall take this well-tried remedy and go 
to Yuthikapura.”' So the prince, asking the way as he went 
along, in course of time arrived at Yuthikapura, and, having 
gained an audience with King Nila Hatha, restored the eye¬ 
sight of his son Chitra Hatha. Well pleased, Nila Hatha 
asked him for his history, and having, by his statements, 
his virtues, and his general conduct, satisfied himself as to the 
^ The “ Nerbudda ” of English books. 
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.Mutability of bis lineage, married the prince to his own 
(laught(‘r, Oliitra Sena, the younger sister of Chitra Katha, 
whom he endowed witli a wedding portion consisting of a 
foiirtli part of liis kingdom. So Chandra Sena thenceforth 
dw('lt happily and free from care in the compaiiy of his darling 
Cliitra Sena, brilliant in countenance as the orb of night. 

Once, on the occasion of some festival, Chandra Sena was 
on his way to the palace of his father-in-law, Nila Katha, 
when lie chanc(Ml to see, coming towards him on the road, 
that very shopman, who has been dubbed The Swindler ”, 
and jum})ed off his horse that he might embrace him. But 
when the SwifidhT recognized him, he was amazed to see the 
very ])rince whom he had .so ill-tr(‘ated, and he turned to lice. 
But the prince orderi'd his retainers to stop him in his {light 
and liring him to liim. When ho was brought Chandra Sena 
thiTW his arms around him, crying “Welcome, friend!” 
llie shopman could make no reply, so the prince, delighted at 
meeting his old friend again, ga\T. up his intended visit to the 
palace, and returned with Inhn to his own residence. 
Arrived tlierc he seated him.self ifi a private apartment and 
said, “ My friend, tell me all about yourself. How, after getting 
aJI tho.se valuables of mine, have you been reduced to .so dire 
a state of poverty ? ” Said the .shopman, “ It was the fruit 
of miiK' own (‘vil deeds.” Nay,” r(‘[)lied the prince, 

‘‘ forget all that, and b'll iiK* how von have fallen 
to so low a state.” Said tin* other, “ Your Highness, 
in the greed of my nature I took all tliose valuables of yours, 
endaarked on a merchant vessel, and crossed the ocean to a 
foreign land. There by trafficking I multiplied them many 
times, and started for home ; but just as I approached the 
shore of miiu' own land the ship sank under the waves, and all 
ray property was lost. So here am I come with nothing left but 
my bare life. Let it now be taken by Your Highness.” But 
Prince Chandra Sena thus made answer, “ My friend, there is 
no need for fear. You are my friend, and the friendship of 
true men must be life-long cherished. What property hath been 
lost, is lost and gone. Of that take I no count. Nay, I shall give 
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you again still more than that.’’ The shopman replied, 
Your Highness, my heart, that hath been defiled by its own 
offences, cannot believe your V'Ords. Never had I with you 
any traffic of real friendship. How can Your Highness show 
your former graciousness ? ” But said Chatnlra Sena, “ Mine 
own actions are alone at mine own command, and who am 
I to be master of your deeds ? For :— 

Verse. 8. '' Wliate'er thou wouldest have done, so let it be. 

Whate’er be the path that eometh therefrom, thine 
it is. But for me, why should I not act with a heart 
disposed to be thy friend ? I abandoned my kingdom 
and mine own people great though they were, for 
my own deeds were at mine own command ; but I 
am not master of another's deeds.’' 

As he listened to these verses, the swindler’s heart was rent 
in shame, and straightway he yielded up the gliost and fell 
down dead. In sorrow^ for his death tlie prince loudly wept, 
and seeing him lamenting, his wdfe Chitra Sena exclaimed, 
‘‘ My Lord, who is this, wdience hath he come, wdiercfore hath 
he died, and wherefore dost thou lament so piteously'« ” He 
replied, ‘‘ Beloved, this man once did me a great act of kind¬ 
ness, in that when he had robbed me of all that I possessed, 
and when I was completely at his mercy, he did not kill me 
out and out.” But,” said Chitra Sena, “ his acting so cannot 
have been deliberate. It must have been some careless neglect 
of his.” “ Even so,” said Chandra Siuia, was he truly of 
noble heart; for wdien liis former actions wtuc recalled to him, 
rent with shame he yielded up the ghost. For :— 

Verse. 9. “ The man that feeleth shame is truly noble, 

even though he sometimes walk in an evil path ; 
for ne'er is shame born in the mind of a man of low 
degree.’' 

So the prince took care that the funeral rites of the shop¬ 
man were duly carried out by his caste-fellows ; but, all the 
same, that swindler, in this w^orld, gained only the disgrace 
that came from his own conduct, and, in the world to come, 
what he gained was Hell. 

So endeth the Tale of a Swindler. 



13. The Tale ^)E a CALiiMNrATOR 

I'rr.sr. 1. All eiieinv of liini who is liis bonefiictor ; 

finding rveii in liini wlio is fault ; wdieii 

li(‘ }iinis<'ir is ^liiltv, IIkmi witliont sliaino ; such is 
tli(‘ (tor, (hTeslod o’or t]i(3 earth. 

dda-r(‘ was onc(‘ a city called [vunnidapura, the of 

which, (di.'indrapnipta by name, was faitUfiilly served by his 
minister Ujikshasa.^ In the land justly ruled by this King 
there (hvelt a Ih-rdimaii and his wife, who had one son. When 
th(' father (h'partcd this life the mother, finding herself without 
UH'jins to sup])ort hei' eluld, was eom])elled to t‘ibandon him. 
Th(^ bal)e thus Ivdng h(d[)h‘ss and deserted was noticed by a 
ncdghbour a merclnint, Sdmadaf.ta by naine —and he, moved 
by compassion, look it up from where it lay and carried it to 
his honuL Th(‘r(‘ h(‘ brouglit the boy uj) at his own (‘xp(*nse, 
had his initintory lites duly p<uTorm(‘d by a Brrdumin, and 
had him taughf his hdlers by a Kavastha —a. man of the 
scril)e-caste. On(‘ day a Jani meiedicant saw' him in his 
t(‘a('h('i‘’s house, and i('cit(‘d tin' following V(‘rs(‘:-— 

' K pina < u/ r(“sj)(>{Mls to <lio iiiock rii I’atna, <]ji‘ capital of tlic 

rroviiKc of liiliar. ILa-c ('haiHlrai;i:|»ta was tlu^ lirst kiipo of tlic Maurya 
Dynast y. .Aidrtl Ly tlic fanuais ('lianakya, tin' Mai liia va lli of India, in tlie year 
ICC. lie depos'd Die Xanda dynasty, who weri* ih-testcMl for thi'ir tyranny> 
and slew tin'll' last reprrsentat i\e. Itaksliasa had heen the niinistcr of this 
Xand.'i soNcrciyn, and w.is at lirst l>itt('rl\' hostile to Dhaiiilraenpta duiing 
the early y»ais of the latter's reign; hnt, t hroueli t he wiles of C'ha na kya, 
he w as indneed to ;ireej)t the/ad <trr<^nipJi and heejune his ti lend and faithful 
chief minister, 'riiese cN'ents harm thi* subjei't of the drama MudrdniLshdsd 
referred to in d'ale 1) (j). 11). Eefore deposing Xanda, ('handragujita had 
led a \ ietorioiis reliellioii against the suecissor of Alexander the (Ireat in tlie 
Panjiil). 'I’en M -'ii's after his aeci'ssion to Die Xanda throne, aliout .311 il.C., 
the (lia'cks, under Seleucus Xieator, and aided h\ Inclian hill tribes hal by 
(h(‘ son of the Earvate.'^vara, d'he King of the Mountains,” who is 
mentioned Liter on in the tale (p. bU), made an attempt to recompier the 
lost provinces, Imt were defeated, and ('handragmita bia aine emperor of the 
gu'eater p.ait of India. ()ther stories eonneeted with this tale are contained 
in Tail's 19 and l2U. Tale 19 de.ds witli t hi* last days of thi' Xanda dynasty. 
Tale 20 with the early part of Dhandragupta’s ri'ign, wlu'n Kakshasa was 
his enemy, and the jire.sent tale with the later year.s when Kakshasa was 
his loyal friend ami minister. 
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Verse. 2. “ Horn of Ix'^j^gared Bralininn folk, nnrtiired in 

a tradesman's home, taiiglit liis knowledge by a scribe, 
mean in wit will he surely bed ’ 

Froin that time eviTyone nicknamed him Ks]n((h'(i BieJdhi 
or “ i\Tea.n-wit ", and that Ix'ca.me the oidy name by whieh he 
was known. In course of time, ilu'. merchant, in the liope of 
getting requital for his kindness to the Ib ahman bo^q Innught 
him before Chandragupta, and contimuMl to suj>port him at 
his owm ex]xmse till siu'h time as the king might Ix^ gi’atified 
by his service. At length, when this took place, and the 
Bihliman obtained means of his own, and could maintain 
liimself, the merchant wuthdr(‘w his supj)ort. When Aleanwvit 
observed this he said, “ Daddv, why have I Ixam hitherto 
maintained by you, and now why have you given up doing 
so ? ” The meiadiant re])li(Ml, ‘‘ (jod l)less me ! by t he King's 
favour you are now W('ll-to-clo, and caii quite well support a 
number of peo[)l<'- yourself; and do you, a lhahman, still 
expect to 1)(' sustained by me, a man of a trading castau Nay 
rather it is Your Honour who should sustain me." And so 
they w'cnt on arguing ; for : 

Verse. 5. The tradesjuaii looked for requital, but the 
BiAhman wanted the tra,desman's jiioney. Neither 
got what he sought, and so ])etween tliem did 
estra n ge m e nt r i se. 

At length lATean-wit cried in a rage, “ You mean trades¬ 
man ! Don't you see ? If you liave been supporting me only 
up to Jiow, and Avon't do it any longer, don't T know how 
wealthy you are, and doesn't the King ask me about that ? 
So, if you won't give it to me, you will have to give it to Ilis 
Majesty.” 

Terrified by his threat, the merchant gave in, and according 

^ Iti the first placo, thoro had been ii nii.xtiire of cask's in }iis Itrin^ing up, 
as Bnlhinan, Iradt'sman, and Kayastha. all represent dilh'n'iit castt's. In 
the st'cond plar(% tlic education of a linUnnan was entrusted to a Kay^i'^^ta, 
and tlie aliility to n'ad and write (aiul eonsetpn'ntly to forg(‘) po.ssessed by 
men of tliis caste lias not ^iven them a fi^ood reputation in pojiular lore. 
The Jain mendit ant is here represented to bo a soothsayer. 
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to wit's (LmucTtuIs k(‘])t suj)|)lyiiii^ liirn over and anon witli 

Ififts of inoiu'V till ho foniul liimsolf almost l)ankru])t. When 
liis wih' (lisoo\'(‘r(‘d him at his wit-'s end owin^ to his insohanit 
oondit ioii, she t.lms addr-ossod him, ‘‘ Afv Lord, this J3rahman, 
M(‘a,fi \vit, was Tost,or(‘d and oarod for by tlioo, and tliou^h ho 
hath now l)Ooomo a wealthy ma.n, he not ordy givoth thee 
nothing but oven takoth from thee thy whole estate. Why 
dost thou yive him momw" ? ” dhie imn’chaiit replif'd, 

Dnriiny, lie is a villain. If I do not yive it to him, he will 
oa,himnia,t(‘ nu' to tin* Kiny, and it is out of fear of this t hat 
so I do. For : 

Verse, 4. “ Oyros, eahimniators, and doys, these three 

are verily blindly insatiate. If a inaai would pass his 
days in peae(‘, he yiveth them somewhat tliat he 
may stave them off." 

Said she, “ My Lord, if that Brrihman be a calumniator, 
vvlierefore didst tlioii foster liim ? ” “ Dear one,” said he, 
“ because at first, through his cunning, I recognized not his 
nature. For: — 

IVr.sT.s'. 5. ‘‘ Tt is the fault of the Almighty alone that on 

the countenance of the wicked man no symbol- 
mark hath been created that telleth of Ids nature. 

“ Moreover :— 

(3. “ By his shutting his eyes to acts of kindness 

is the wicked man discerned ; but when once these 
acts have been done, what gain cometh from the 
discernment ‘I ” 

Said she, “ My Lord, then^ be this gain, that now we are 
rid ot him.” ” Nay,” he replied, “ a dire disease cannot be got 
rid of all at once ; and therefore, by giving him somewhat, 
do I but lengthen out the time.” Said she, My Lord, in 
this case giving is no counter-remedy. For ;— 

\ erses. 7. ‘‘ Not by gifts, not by respect, not by love, 

but when he hath been mastered by counter injury, 
doth the base man cry ‘ hold, enough 
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'‘And moreover :— 

8. “ Tf tliou show love, lie surmisetli that thou 

art weak ; if aii^lit thou ^ive, he demandeth more 
and more ; but if thou thwart hitri by a counter 
injury, the base inan l)ccometh loyal to thee, as though 
he were thy friend." 

He replied, “ My family is of good repute, and must avoid 
humiliation, while he is altogether shameless. By what power 
of mine can he be mastered ? If we speak of mastery, it 
meanetli it is he that becometh master over us.” “ My 
Lord,” said she, '' we must, I suppose, for a time satisfy 
him with presents, but one e.Kpedicmt hath occurred to me, 
namely, that the whole story be told to the King. For :— 

lVr6TL 9. " The chief possession of a king is his army, 

of an evil-minded man his evil deeds, of a poor man 
Ins misery, and of an honest man his truthfulness. 

" And so, if thou make a true and honest representation to 
Ilis Majesty, he will himself help thee by thwarting Mean- 
wit’s devices.” 

“ Ah,” cried the inerchaTit, “ God forbid ! Am I also to 
whisper calumnies to the King, and to place myself on the 
same level as Mean-wit ? No, it will ho, by his own conduct 
that he will be destroyed. Even now that he hath got into 
favour with Ilis Majesty, he is whispering to him calumnies 
against his Chief Minister.” His wife asked the reason for this, 
and he continued, “ It is just the itching of his mouth ; for :— 

Verse. 10. " When he seeth the mutual love of others, 

the sinner siilfercth a headache ; for by the natural 
evil of his own disposition, he hateth the entire 
universe.” 

When his wife asked what calumnies Mean-wit was whisper¬ 
ing to the King, the merchant explained. “ He saith to the 
King, ‘ Your Majesty, liakshasa, your chief minister, wisheth 
ill to you.’ To this the King replied, ‘ Sir Brahman, my 
spiritual teacher and guide, Chanakya, with great circum¬ 
spection hath entrusted not only this my kingdom, but also 
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ino myself, to tlie (jliar^e of my minister UAksliasa. And when 
Raksliasa ayi(‘ed to acee])t the olliee of chief minister and 
took my sword into Ins hand, Chana.kya, a.{)|)tiuded it, and 
ceased to feel anxiety on my belialf. fn o'yard to Chanakya’s 
p(metratin<^ intelha't what hair of error can tliei’c be ? For :— 

Vvrsi'. II. ‘ ddie nine Nandasdid he destroy, and moix'- 
over bv his ])()li(‘V s](nv lie Farvatesvara. He dis- 
(•<‘rned and warded off from me the ])oison-damsel 
and tla^. ot her dany<‘rs.^ Immovablv' on me endued 
lie the royal Ma,j('sty. lie, (dianakya,, is now my yiiide 
and leaclaM*. and how can th(‘re be error or change in 
anv act done liv^ liim i 

Thereon the wife exclaimed, “ God siiv(3 Chandraynpta, 
who Ihonyh in contact with the vile transyrvsstdh not 
the laov of his own nobilit\x A true Ixiuy of nan art, thou ! 
Wha.t ni'xt did tha,t double-tonyned Mean-wit, who had 
a])])roa,ched the ear of that lord a.ll-knowiny, do?” 
8aid th(' merchant, “ The shameless fellow, in order to 
sever an nns('\'ei able friendslnp, tlcn iveitr'd tlu^se viu'si'S :— 

IVr.vcs. TJ. " ' When a. kine liimsidf in heedlessness 
ins[)eeteth not his own affairs, it is otiiers that (h^vonr 
liis wealth, as thiovavs devour the wealth of one rapt 
in sleep.’ 

‘‘ ]\loT('Over • 

lb. “ ‘ Tlnuiyh he b(‘ surrouiKhal bv thousands of 
ministers and by len million armi('-, still a wise kin" 
s(‘eketh by himsrdi, and b\' himself alone, Ids own 
welfai'c.' 

“ And again : - - 

I d. “ ‘ W hen a king, who continuallyruleth all men, 
y(‘t abandoneth and giv(‘th away his rule to others, 
no r(xd friend hath he, for all men are to him but 
mereenarN' kin.' 

“ And so (n. as he whis])ered various savings of this kind 

^ a hr (Irstru< t i(»ii ol (lir X.nid.i (In nasty nrid ilu' riitlironcmcnt of 
('liandiariipta, tlir slaying of Tarvalt'-svara and the ('j)irfo(i(,‘ (.>f the poison- 
dainscl, arr drs( lihrd in 'fairs lU and 20. 
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into the King’s ear, he became thoroughly despised by 
Chandragupta. For :— 

Verse, 15. '' The minister sliould bear the burden of 

administration, and the king sliould enjoy the pleasure 
of his rule. If it ])(‘ tlie king that is t*) bear the burden, 
then who be there to enjoy the pleasure ? 

“ So Mean-wit, having failed in his ellorts with the King, 
approached the chief minister, and said, ‘ Your Excellency, 
King Cliandragnpta is not well disposed to you.’ ” Here the 
merchant's wife asked what reply the minister made. He 
replied, “ Througli the words of that villain he did for a moment 
become suspicious of Vrishala.’'^ Said she, “ Crooked-minded 
indeed are ministers who, nu'ri'^y on the words of a bad man, 
will admit suspicion to th(‘ir minds. My Lord, these affairs 
of ours will not aliidi^ hidden. AVhen the minister hearcth 
our story, tlien liecause thou hast fostered Mean-wit, thou 
wilt thyself liecome liable to attack. Liit my Lord take pre¬ 
caution for the future. Kepresimt to the minister thine own 
discomfiture that thou liast suffered at the liands of Mean- 
wit, so that the minister may know how he hath injured 
thee.” 

So the two discussed the whole matter, and finally brought 
a small present, and explained (heir own discomfiture to 
Erdeshasa. The IMinister, who already had doubts about 
Mean-wit, was much pleased at hearing the merchant’s story, 
and said, ” Sbiiuidatta, 1 know already all about liow thou 
hast fostered Mean-wit, and it is not only thou to whom he 
is malicious. How do we know that he will not also be malicious 
to others ? It is with this object that lie cometh to me with 
baseless tales of the King’s maladministration.” So the 
Minister took Somadatta to the King and related to him all the 
circumstances. When the King had heard what he had to say, 
he also told the Minister the scandal that had been whispered 
to him by Mean-wit, and the two, the King and his Minister, 
clapped their hands and laughed, crying, “ 0 ! the cleverness 


Tlii.s was a derogatory name of Chaiidragiii)ta. See Tale 20, p. 89. 
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of the Villain ! The fellow tried to break even our bonds of 
friendship." 

'then retnarked the ]\linister, AVhat will this fellow not 
do, who is sliowing such malevolcMice to the Sbinadatta 
that clu'rished him like a father ? Judging from his present 
conduct it looks as if he weie unlawfullv begotten. For : — 

Fcr.sc. 10. ‘‘ lie who is born of infamous lineage becometh 

an evil-minded sneak. In this world it be only one 
unlawfully begotten that dealeth ill to him that 
slioweth kindness." 

T1h‘ King re])licd, “ If his mother be alive, then this must 
be inquir(‘d info." ddie INbachant explained that she was 
alive, so the King, becoming curious, through an intermediary, 
[)(asuaded tlu' Ib'ahman mother of Mi'an-wit with gifts of 
money and other rewards and asked lu'r concerning the matter. 
Sh(‘, t(‘m[)t('d in her heart by the money, confessed the whol(‘. 
truth. ‘'When my husband," said she, “ who was a profc'ssional 
bc‘ggai‘, once went off looking for alms, then, one dark night, 
1 was a young gill alone in the hous(‘, and was found by a 
Chandrda ^ of tlK‘. village, and this Mean-wit is the oifsiiring of 
the union." Said the King, “ When a statemint hath already 
beiMi (h'cidcd after due consideration, how can any contrary 
state of affairs lie the truth ? This fellow is certainly, as wo 
expected, the son of a Chandjila. ' Said tlic Merchant, “ Your 
Majesty :— 

Versr, 17. “His face r looked upon, his voice I heard, 
his (‘onu'liness I tested ; ]»ut. sinijile-wittcd that I 
was, I asked not Ins parentage. " 

Said the King, “ And now liast thou paid for tliat, for :— 

[h r.se, 18. “ Thou art a decent honest man, and hast been 

in vain arrogantly worried by this fellow called 
‘ Mean-w it. ', contemptible as a sinful dwarf no bigger 
than my thumb." 

Then the King commanded Mean-wit to make restitution 


^ The lowest and vilest easte. 
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to the Mercliant, and having confiscated the rest of his 
property, banished him to a land beyond the sea. 

Verse. 19. Not by error, not by inadvertence, or not even 
by accident, should there ever be association of the 
good witli tlie wicked ; for heedlcssness of sins that 
arc born of this lasteth to life’s end. 

So endeth the Talc of a CALUMNfATOR. 



ON NOWITS 


I'/ r.sY'.s'. I. If a man lx* a. (lood-vvit, he is best of all, and if 
Ik; I)(‘ ;in lli-w it, !i(' is worst of all. If he be a No-wit, 
h('. is (Mjii.d to a brute-beast, and is neither good 
nor bad. 

lb 11 iiiig('r, sle(‘f>, hair, anger, error, lust, aversion—■ 
thes(' ])e till' (|uaiities eonnnon (o ])rutes and also to 
UK'U of no iiiKhastanding. 

b. No-uils ar(; of two hirjds No-wits ])V Hirtli, 
and No-wits by Association. Tliese two classes, in 
all tin' dc(Mjs t.iiey do, are in this world given the name 
of ‘‘ I)Oob\" 

•1. When ehildr(‘n hear a tale a])Ouf a booby they 
loolc upon his acts with contempt, and laugh with 
delight iJui while. 


11. Till'] 'Palm of a B(h)by Boun 

\W begin with tlie tah* of one who was a Booby Born. 
Th('i(‘ was one(‘ a citv ealhed Kausambi ^ and in it dw'elt an 
astrologiu' name(l Deva. hliaaa. 1I<‘, had a. son, Santi Dliara, 
who was born a booby : and, though Ids w<nth\^ father, in tlie 
liop(' of having a, piaiseworthv son, had him eaiH'fully 
iiistrueled, h<‘ ne\('r understood tlu' meaning of the wajrds 
])(.' l(‘arne<l. Foi‘ : 

rc/'.s'c. 5. Whin a fa,flier delighted in his sons, he giveth 

them all that he j)oss(‘sseth, but good luck or 
intelliginii’e he cannot give. 

Nevi'rtlieless, as this only son was the seedling of his hopes 
for this world and for tlu^ world to come, and wais the abode 
of all tlu' (hssires of his luairt, he gave up following his own 
profession, and, devoting himself to superintending the boy's 
studies, stuck to him like a. shadow'. In this way, after a long 

^ 'th<' nuxlcrn K('s;iin, about IJO uiilo.s above Allahabad. 

04 
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time, and after great expenditure of labour on the part of the 
fatlier, the hnl mastered like a parrot the seienee of astrology 
by mere rot(\ When lie had, in tliis way, made him tlioroiighly 
proficient in the textbooks, the astrologer determined to 
bring his son to tlie notice of the King. For :— 

Fer-se. 6. AWirtliy men, in tlie (lesire for riches, show their 
wortli to a k'ing, as eourtesaais aeliieve their object 
[by displaying their graces] to the lover [tliey would 
capture J. 

So the astrologer lirought his son before the King. Seeing 
him standing in his presence, His Majesty said, ‘‘ Well, 
Astrologer Deva Dhara, what science hath been studied by 
this son of thine ? ” Ri^plied the father, “ He hath studied 
Astrology, and any problem set to him as a test can he solve. 
So, as Your Ma jesty hath today deigned to take notice of him, if 
lie can si low that he can give the answer to a ]:>robIem S(?t by 
you, he will have successfully reaped the harvest of his studies.” 
So, moved by curiosity, the King held a gold ring in his closed 
list, saying, “ No\v, my young astrologer, find out and tell me 
wliat is it that I have in my hand.” The lad took a lump of 
chalk, and proceeded to work out the problem ax*,cording to his 
textbooks. When he had llnished his calculations, he said, 
“ Your Majesty, what you have in your hand, is nothing 
animal, nor is it a vegetable, but it is some mineral.” Said the 
Kiiig, “ That's quite right.” The youth went on to say, 

It seemeth to be vsomething circular in shape.” “ Right 
again,” said the King. The youth again said, “ It’s something 
heavy, with a hole in the middle.” Said the King, “ Bravo, 
my young astrologer. Thou art linding out splendidly. Now, 
quick, say what it is.” Then, all in a lluster by the King’s 
praises, thrilled to his armpits in excitement, he shouted 
out, “ ril tell you straight off,” and abandoning all his 
calculations, made a guess of his own. He cried, What is in 
Y^our Majesty’s hand is the upper stone of a grinding mill.” 
Tlie King laughed and said to the father : “ Astrologer ! Thy 
son luith certainly completed his studies with textbooks. 
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but he is a ‘No-wit’, and wantetli common sense. So far as he 
predicated by calculation as laid down in the books, his answers 
were just so far correct; but no sooner did he try his own guess¬ 
work, than he blundered. And moreover, my young astrologer, 
why does it not occur to thee that a mill-stone will not fit 
into a man’s list ? How did such an illogical proposition find its 
way into thy noddle ? It is quite certain that wits thou 
hast none.” With these words the King contemptuously 
dismissed him. 

Verse. 7. A man who hath no wits may tend his preceptor 
with life-long servic.e, he may wander over the whole 
eartl] from sea to sea., he may st udy books of learning 
and meditate on them without surceasi;, but still ne’er 
will he common sense achieve. 


So endeth the Talc of a Booby Boun. 



15. The Tale of a IIooby by Association 

Verse. 1. If lie associate with the base, even a man of 
wits beeometh base himself, just as a cowherd, 
because he associateth with cows, beeometh a 
blockliead. 

In former days there was a wide tract of land by the river 
Gandaki ^ well furnished with fresh licrbage, and there a larj^e 
company of cowherds dwelt with their families, following their 
ancestral pursuit. Among them was born a cowherd named 
K^alabha, or “ Grasshopper ”, and there he grew up, a regular 
young country bumpkin, who never in his lih^ had even seen 
what went on in city life. One day it was noticed that his aged 
mother was unwell and sick of some disease ; so the elder 
graziers said to him, ” Hey Salabha, thy mother is an old 
woman, and hath only thee to look after her. Why is she so 
ill, and why dost thou not take proper care of her ? One is 
bound to do all one can for the solace and bodily care of old 
folk ; so have all thy wits about thee foi* her comfort.” Now 
Salabha loved his mother devotedly, but the only method 
of giving comfort tliat he knew was that of giving it to cattle ; 
so, after the manner that he had observed other herdsmen 
tend their sick animals, he tied a hempen halter decked with 
cowtail hairs round his old mother’s neck. He then fumigated 
her with smoke from burning cowdung, and coaxing and com¬ 
forting her tried to get her to eat a mouthful of grass. The poor 
old woman experiencing such ill-treatment and almost at her 
last gasp screamed out, ” Help, cowherds, help.” So they came 
in, and while they undid her bonds, well abused her son. 
For :— 

Verse. 2. Only because he companieth with others doth 
he drink, or eat, or walk. How can a “ No-wit ” 
continue alive, when he doth not see how to support 
himself. 

So endeth the Tale of a Booby by Association. 

^ Tlie Ganclak of these day«, an important river on the west side of 
Tirhut. 
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8o endotli tJie Second Part, entitled “ an Exposition of 
TN'iELLi(;iM\(’F of tlie Test of (I Man. composed by the poet 
Vidyapiiti Tliakknra at the comnuind of His Majesty Siva 
Siniha, (tkIiktI with all insijiinia of royalty, entith'd Ru])a 
Naiayana, full of devoted faith in Jjhava,^ and blessed Avith 
boons l)y the Spouse of Rama.“ 

^ i.e. tho Siva. 

" i.('. I.akslimi, the goddc.ss of good fortune. 



PART III 


AN EXPOSITION OF ADEPTS 


Wlion Siibuddh* liad concluded the jirecedin^^ tales. King 
Para vara asked liihn, “ Reverend Sir, Thou hast so far given 
me thine account of Intelligence, and I would fain now hear 
thy predication cofuanaiing experts in tlie various lores.” 

The Saint replied • - 

Pm’CN. 1. When a man heareth a tale of an expert in 
these lores, in them dotli his own mind aclvanco. 
iVloreover, fame a,nd virtue are the meed of the man 
devoted to t-heir study. 

2. ” lie wJio is expert in a lore is called ‘ an adept 
and of tliese lores there be fourteen.^ Of these the 
chief places are taken by arms-Ior(i ami by book-loro. 

3. “ As wealth, mastery of loro is snpreme ; for, 
tliough it be given to others, it minisheth not, nor 
can it be carried olf by kings or heirs or thieves. 

4. “A man may toil with striving and distress to 
win liis wealtl), and then oft-times l>y good fortune 
is he abandoned ; but learning, once gained, ne’er 
dcsertetli liim. 

5. “ What value hath Ids manhood, who hath 
not clear understanding ? IMoreover, what value 
hath a man’s understanding, if he have not gathered 
learning ? 

(3. ” A man adept in a certain lore, where’er he 

may abide, is pre-eminent. There verily is he blest 
with good fortune, and honoured with the reverence 
of kings. 

^ Tho usual list of these fourteen is the four Vedas, the six lores ancillary 
to them ({)]ionetics, prosody, grammar, etymology, astronomy, and ritual), 
religion {(///arw/a), idiilosophy, logic, and the Puranas (i.c. ancient history). 
These all fall under the head of book-lore. The lore of arms (dhanur-veda) 
is absent from it. 
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7. “ By saints of old four means of gaining 
Irarning liave been declared—companionsliip with 
the learned, study, repeated ])raetice, and power 
ot eoni[)r(‘]iension. 

8. “ In a dirty village of l)ase men, in a city 
inhalnted l)y slanderers, or in a land ruled by an 
ignorant king it is in one of these three that a man of 
learning perishetli. 

9. “ Ad(ipts of four kinds are detdared herein, - 
mimely, ade])ts in the lore of arms, those in the book- 
lor(‘, those in worldly lore, and tliose in the minor 
lores. 

“ We th(a(dore begin with a tale of aii a(le])t in the lore of 
arms." 


10. Tut: Tale of an Adept in Arms 

IVr.sr. 10. By its v(‘ry nature l)Ook-loi*e is younger than 
the lor(' of a,rms ; for it is o]dy when a kingdom hath 
been made safe by arms tJiab the thought for l)Ook“ 
lor(‘. ])r(naiileth. 

Moreover 

I'cr.sv’. 11. Kven though a man be versed by repeated 
pra(di(‘e in all kinds of lore, it is as an adept in arms 
t hat he winnel h fanu' from num who have mastered the 
use of w('apons. 

There was once on a time a city called Dhara,^ and there 
there dwelt a Jlrahman lad nanuMl Nirviveka,**^ the son of a 
inan named Vivf'ka 8arma.n, and he would liave nothing to do 
with tlie study of tie' Veda.s.'^ Tn disregard of the rules of 
his own caste, he consorb’d with hunters, and became devoted 
to tlie chase. Tt so happiuied tha,t one day, as he had to attend 
on his motlu'r, he did not go out to hunt in the jungle, and 
was seated in tlie coui’t of the house, when he noticed a number 

* Tho Dliar in ('(Milral rndia. Tf was tli(^ i a])ital of tlio celebrated 

Kiii^ Blioja (about a.d. lOlS-lObO), who is niontioiuMl lat('r on in the tale, 
and rea])]H'ars in Tales and 39. 

* d'he word means void of di.seriininatioii ”, ” foolisli.” 

^ Tlie proyier subject of a P>r;ihman’s studies. On the other hand, hunting 
and taking life is forbidden to a man of tliat caste. 
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of pigeons making an agitated noise in a hollow in the wall of 
a temple close by. It struck him that if he could climb up the 
temple, he would be able to get hold of the pigeon nestlings 
and throw them down. For :— 

Verse. 12. As a rake findcth no happiness without 
women, as a wicked man lindeth none without 
wickedness, so the cruel man nowhere lindeth 
happiness unless he kill. 

So this llrrihman (wretch that he was) climbed up the 
temple in order to capture the young pigeons, and thrust 
his hand into the hollow. What he did get hold of was a snake 
that was also inside, and he pulled it out thinking it was one 
of the nestlings. As soon as it was dragged out from the hollow, 
the serpent wound itself round his arm, and he, in a panic, 
realized that if he did not get rid of it, he would be hanging 
])y one hand and would not be able to climb down from the 
temple, while, if he did try to get rid of it, it would surely 
bite him. So in Ids bewilderment, and recognizing the danger 
into which he had fallen, the stupid fellow screamed out to 
the people for help. For :— 

Verse. 13. Wlien a wicked man engageth in the pursuits 
of vice, tbough he know the guilt, he heedeth it not; 
but when he reapeth the fruit of his vice a craven 
coward doth he become. 

When they heard his screams, a crowd collected, and after 
a time King Bhoja himself was informed concerning it. 
Being desirous of saving a Bnlliman's life he came to the spot. 
Although they all put their heads together, they found them¬ 
selves unable to save the lad, nor could they speedily devise 
any method of rescue. King Bhoja, his heart melted with pity, 
saw the boy, in peril of his life, hangingby one hand from a lofty 
pinnacle of the temple reaching to the clouds, and issued a com¬ 
mand saying, “ Ho, you people! if there be anyone among you 
who can save this Brahman boy, he will receive a lac ^ of golden 
coins.“ If anyone be ingenious or valiant enough to enable this 

^ i.e. a hundred thousand. 

^ The “ gold mohurs ” of modern times. 
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Brahman to get down safely from the temple, of a surety 
will I give liim a lac of golden coins.” When he heard these 
words of the King, a certain Rajput named Siihhala, who was 
an adept in archery, cried, “ Your Majesty, no great ingenuity 
is required to save tlie Bralmian. With very little troubL' 
will I bring him down, provided lie hold steady the arm whicli 
has been encircled by the snake so that I can see it.” As soon 
as the Brrihman complied, the Rajput drew his bow, and 
taking careful aim, with the discus of his arrow deca])itated 
the serpent. The reptile's body fell to the ground, and there 
was not a scratch even as big as the tip of n blade of grass 
upon the Erfiliman’s hand. The Bi-rdiman then shook off 
the snake’s hood which was lying on his luiiid, and when 
he had ['(‘covered his self-poss(\ssion, descended from the temple 
just as he had been at the b(‘ginning of his adventure. 

The King gave the Rajput the promised lac of golden coins 
and also complimented him with praises and with presents 
of a dress of honour and other gifts. 

Verse. 14. Th(‘ j'(‘seue of the l)rri}jma,n was elfectod, a lac 
of golden coins was gained, a,nd th(‘. st rength of the 
Rajput's arm r(*eeived the (.‘ommendation of the King. 
What cannot be won by mastery of lor(‘ i 


So endeth the Tale of an Adept in Arms. 



17. Tjtk Tale of Adepts tn Book-t.ore 


Verse. 1. He who hath read deeply and liath eoinpre- 
liended the meanin^^, who liath completely mastered 
logic and tlie sciences, whose fame hath been 
established by the slndy of learned booivs and by the 
knowledge tliereof, is nained an “ Adept in Book- 
lore. 

King Vikramaditya reigned in the city of Uj jayini.^ One 
day there came to liis palace gate a certain Brrihnian who was 
sulfering from a violent pain in the head. He thus addressed 
the King, Your Majesty :— 

Verse. 2. “A king hath vowed to protexd his subjects, 
aTid that vow may ne/er be broken, moTc especially 
when tliose subjects are Briilimans in tnisery and 
afflicted by disease. 

Therefore, 0 King, save me, who am a Brahman, in misery 
and tortured by disease.’’ 

When the King saw the Brahman in this sad condition he 
was moved by compassion. Being desirous of finding out 
what would be the end of the. man’s case, he summoned his 
astrologer named Varaha - and asked him if the man would 
recover. Varfilia replied, “ Only if he drink not wine will 
he get over his illness and survive.”^ When the King heard 
this prediction regarding the length of the man’s life he was 
astonied and exclaimed, “ What doth this seer of holy writ 
declare ? Why dotli he forbid that winch is never done ? How 
can a Brrdiman ever do such a thing as drinking wine ? 
Anyhow must I look into this matter.” So he summoned his 
phy^sician Harischandra, and asked him from what disease 

^ Roganling Vikramriditya and Ujjayini scio note to Tain 1 (p. 4). 

“ A famous writer on a.stronomy and astrology. His full nam(3 was 
Varaha Mihira. 

Varaha was an ast rologer, not a physician, and is liere prophesying fate, 
not prescribing a remedy. What he says a 2 )pears to be nonsense, for no 
Brahman ever drinks intoxicating licpior. 
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the mail was suffering, and vvliat was its remedy. “ Your 
Majesty,” said he, ‘‘ lie is tlie victim of the disease known as 
Brahma-kita, and there be no antidote for it.” vSaid tlie 
King, ‘‘ Surely, it cannot lie that tlie Almighty should have 
created a disease, and y(‘t have created no remedy therefor.” 
The physician rc'plied, ‘‘ Your Majesty, for this disease there 
be indeed a remedy, but it cannot be given to a Brahman.” 
“ Wliat ])e it ” said tlie King. ‘‘ The Brahma-kita,” replied 
the physician, is a worm inside the heail that feedeth on 
this Brahman's brain, and therelbre we see liim distraught 
with intolerable agony. That worm cannot be burnt with fire, 
nor cut by an instrument of iron, nor wetted by water. It 
can be killed only by ah'ohol, and therefore the only antidote 
to it is wine.” Toueliing his ears in dismay, the King ex¬ 
claimed, God forliid that wine should be administered to a 
ibfihman I ” '■'Then,” was thi^ a.nsw(‘r, "the prognosis is 

that without it he will not survive.” 

Th(' King, w4io w'as a truly pious man, in his desire to r(‘lieve 
the misery of anotlu'r, summoned the Master Sahara Swamin,^ 
a great authority on the Scriptures, and asked him what could 
be done in the ])r(‘sent case. The Master’s decision was, " In 
th(? present case, Avhere there is an incurable disease, for which 
the only renualy is drinking wine, if the physician be quite 
certain that this be necessary to save a Brahman’s life, then 
if that Bnilmian desire that Ids life be saved, he wall suffer no 
loss of caste even liy drinking wine.” On this, the physician 
asseverated, " May I be a sinner if this Brahman’s life can be 
saved by any means other than wdiat I have said, and if it 
cannot be saved by his drinking wine.” Then the King, 
having heard the decisions of the twm learned men, each 
according to his own book-lore, directed the Brahman to take 
a drink of wane. Just as the wine was brought, a voice came 
from the sky, saying, " Sahara, be not over-rash.” But Sahara, 
when he heard it, said, " Drink, Brahman, the wine, and fear 
not. This celestial voice is proficient in teaching only the letter 


A famous writer on Vedic theology. 
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of the law. What doth it know of the essence of righteous¬ 
ness ? ’’ Straightway there fell from heaven on Sahara 
Swilmin’s head a rain of flowers, and, convinced by this 
manifestation of divine approval, the King with his assembled 
courtiers accepted his statement, and ordered the wine to be 
offered to the Erfiliman. Eut he, from the day of his birth, 
had always looked upon wine as forbidden, and although he 
tried to drink it, wlien he drew in his breath for that purpose, 
he became terribly agitated by its mere smell, and at the same 
moment the worm in his head, being itself overcome by the 
fume of the liquor, issued from his nostril and fell to the 
ground. As it lay tliere, the king became curious to test the 
words of the physician, and to his astonishment saw indeed 
that though it miglit be cast into fire it did not become burnt, 
though put into water it did not become wet, and though 
smitten by an instrument of iron it was not cut, but that on 
contact with a single drop of wine it vanished. 

Said the King, “ Sir Leech, what kind of accuracy had 
thy book-lore ? For what was prescribed by thee was a drink 
of wine, but the disease vanished merely at the mere smell 
thereof.” The physician replied, ‘‘ Sire, if mere smelling were 
prescribed, then except in association with the act of drinking 
the perception of the odour would not have penetrated to the 
Erahman’s brain. It is for that reason that I prescribed drinking 
and not mere smelling.” ‘‘ Well said,” replied the King, 
“ well said.” Then the courtiers present exclaimed : ‘‘ Sire, 
well hath it been said both by Varaha Mihira the astrologer 
and by Harischandra the physician, for the words of both 
have been proved to be veridical. Well, too, hath it been said 
by Sahara Swamin, to whom witness hath been borne by a 
shower of flowers rained down from the abode of the gods. 
Of a truth, each of these three is severally an adept master 
in his own book-lore. For :— 

Verse. 3. Hail to thee. King ; Hail to thy happy land ; 
Hail to thy city ; Hail to this thy court of Councillors, 
adorned by men of honour endowed with every virtue ; 
where is found this physician, where is found this 
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astrologer, and wliore is found tliis master of Vedic 
lore,—one knowing the remedies for sickness, another 
predicating truly the decrees of fate, and one who 
settleth absolutely each point of doubt.” 

Then the King thrilled with elation, rejoicing in his heart, 
rewarded tlie three adopts with gifts of gold, of elephants, of 
horses, and of garments of honour; and thus became they 
loyal attendants on the King who had brought all mystic 
powers ^ beneath his sway. As for the sick Brrihman, him too he 
enriched with gold and sent him to his home. 

Here endeth the Tale of Adepts in Book-lore. 

^ Sec note in Talc 1 (p. 7). 



18. The Tale oe an Adept in the Vedas 


Verse. 1. He wlio knoweth the Vedas with their ancillary 
lores 1 of plionetics, grammar, astronomy, prosody, 
ritual, and etymology, is called an Adept in the VMas. 

In the city called Avanti,^ there once reigned a king 
named Priya-sringara. One day, looking down from the top 
story of his palace, his eye fell upon a young woman returning 
from her bath in the city lake. Her name was Malati, and she 
was the married daughter of a wealtliy merchant of the city 
named Prachura Dhana. As the king gazed upon her beauty 
he became a victim of the archery of the god of love, and 
was filled with the longing that the roe-eyed lady would 
turn back and cast a glance on him. As the poet saith :— 

Verse. 2. The face of a fair-browed maid, with dancing 
eyebrow, lit with a smile, and anon betaking itself 
to bashful shyness, the corners of its eyes brilliantly 
pouring forth Hashes, now dark, now bright,—when 
such a face of such a maid appeareth, and, clasped 
round the neck, hath been gazed upon, then who 
careth for heaven, or for immortality, or for rule over 
the whole terraqueous sphere. 

So the King despatched an old woman, a procuress, to this 
merchant’s wife, and she thus addressed her: ‘'Malati, 
full indeed of merit do I deem thee, for His Majesty, though 
he hath at his beck and call a hundred fair ladies, hath become 
desirous of thee. Come thou therefore for but a brief space 
and fulfil His Majesty’s longing. So wilt thou bring to ripe 
fruitfulness thy beauty and thy youth, and become gratified 
with jewels and with gold galore.” 

“ Thou hag ! ” replied Malati, “ Never again utter such 

^ See the note on p. 69. 

^ Properly speaking, this was the name of the country of which Ujjayini, 
mentioned in the preceding talc, was the capital. It may here be stated 
that according to tradition it was famous for the attractive character of 
its women. 
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words to me, for a chaste woman am I and of pure family. 
Even the mere desire for any man except her lawful spouse 
is forbidden to the chaste. For :— 

Verse. 3. “ Whether he be well-fcivoured or uncomely, 

whether he a beggar or a king, it is her lord alone wlio 
is dear to the chaste wife, and other men are to her 
as fathers. 

“ And tlierefore all men except my lord are to me but as 
fathers. The king himself do I specially look upon as a father. 
For ;— 

Verse. 4. “ Parents, it be true, bring forth offspring, but 

it is the king who maintaineth and protectetli them ; 
and therefore more than a fatlier is a monarch to be 
honoured by his subjects.” 

Said the bawd, ‘‘Ah, Lady of sweet words, thy lord is 
far away in a distant land ; and thou, still abiding in thy 
father’s house, and passing tliy youth in vain, dost show 
contempt unto the king. What be this perversity of thine ? 
For :— 

Verse. 5, “ Thou, wliose countenance is as a full-blown 

lotus, the outer corners of whose eyes reach boldly 
to the ear, the full rondure of whose comely hips 
little by little bcconieth burdensome, high-bosomed, 
with each orb encroaching on its neighbour’s field,— 
if till to-day thou hast ne’er transgressed the laws 
tliat rule thy kin, then verily in vain have been the 
labours of the god of love. 

“ Tell me, now, how canst thou preserve thine innocence ? 
For: - 

Verse. 0. “ In the hurly-burly of tlie festivities of 

awakened youth maids cannot withstand the pangs 
that love inflicteth. Yea, when her lord bideth in a 
distant land, what can the poor distracted lady do ? 

“ Now art thou, as it were, a hind seized by the tiger 
of separation from thy lord, and what canst thou do ? Plain 
is it that thou, with thy heart pierced by the darts of the five- 
arrowed god,^ must betake thyself to some protector. And 
80, do thou seek refuge with the king.” 

^ i.e. the god of love. 
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Said Malati, Thou hag ! Never again may such words be 
uttered by thee. For:— 

Verse. 7. “ Among a thousand, haply one woman may 

be chaste ; among a hundred, haply one man may be 
a hero; among a hundred thousand, haply may be 
found one generous soul ; but one who is generous 
and trusty, and eke a friend, is hard to find even among 
ten millions. 

“ Why dost thou then seek to tempt me by comparing me 
with other women ? My heart is hard as a block of wood, 
and no words of thine can soften it.” 

As soon as the king heard Malati’s words as reported to 
him by the bawd he became tilled with rage against her, 
and arranged through one of his chief ollicials to have a false 
scandal spread abroad against her. As soon as the people 
of her kin heard that she was reputed to be unchaste they 
discarded her, and when in course of time her husband 
returned from his travels, he also abandoned her. Malati 
became withered like a jasmine ^ flower, whose fragrance 
has not been tested by a bee. Knowing herself to be innocent, 
and feeling that her only refuge lay in religion, she appealed 
to the people of her family, submitted herself to the ordeal 
of drawing the bean,^ and safely crossed beyond the ocean 
of slander. 

When the king had learnt that Malati had successfully 
passed the ordeal, he became filled with the desire for revenge. 
He sent for Veda l^arman, the Sama-chanting Brahman, 
learned in the Sama Veda,’** who had conducted the ceremony 
of the ordeal, and abused him, saying, ‘‘ Thou Sama-chanter, 
what mavStery in chanting hast thou that even this drab, 
who had plainly been shown by one of my high ofhcials to 
be an unchaste woman, hath managed to win through the 

^ The word rndlati means “ jasmine ”. 

^ It consisted in drawing a bean or similar article out of boiling water. 
If the person was not scalded or burnt, ho or she was proved innocent. 

^ The Sama is the third of the four Vedas and consists mainly of chants 
used in religious ceremonies. 
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ordeal ? ” "‘Sire,” replied Veda Samian, “ No unchaste vvoinaii 
was shr. If she had been unchaste, never would she have 
won through. For :— 

Fmc. 8. “ Where the god of (Ire is tlic judge, and where 

I am present as tlie Saina-clianter at the holy rite, 
what can the innocent then siiiTer, and what prolit 
can the sinner gain ? 

Cried the king, “ A lig for tliy god of lire, and a lig for thee, 
thou Sania-chanter, that this drab, whose uncliastity hath 
been clearly proven should have won through ! If slie have 
passed thine ordeal, then by the same test any light o' love 
of the town can pass it too,” and, with these words that 
blasphemous, wicked, king, tliat scorner oT religious rites, 
began to make arrangements for submitting a common 
demirep of the town to the ordeal for chastity. TJien said 
Veda Sarrnan, “Your JMajesty, if this common woman of the 
town is to draw out the pebble,^ it is not seemly also to make 
the god of lire the judge of her chastity. Nay rather, let the 
mere verse of the Sarna Veda as chanted hy me be the 
arbiter. If it be so done, then a test will liave been made 
alike of the power of the Sama verse, of the Sarna-chanter, 
and of the holy rite.” 

Accordingly, next morning the Erfiliman brought water 
in a copper vessel. He held up this water to be kissed by the 
rays of the sun, and tlien cast into it his own golden ring, 
over which he had first recited a holy 8ama text. Then said 
he, “ Ho, thou light o' love, if thou be a chaste woman, then 
draw out from this water this golden ring of mine.” On this, 
at the king’s command, the harlot made her declaration 
that she was a chaste woman and had never known a man 
other than her husband ; and as she put forth her hand to 
take hold of the ring, suddenly, through the might of the 
holy verse that had been recited, there rose straight from the 
water a blaze of lire the height of a man. With her hand 
consumed by the flame, the harlot fled from the spot. All the 


i.e. th(; b(’aii or other article to be drawn out of the boiling water. 
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courtiers present cried out in astonishment and uttered praises 
of Veda barman, while the king, his face clouded by shame, 
and fearful of being cursed, cast himself at the Brahman’s 
feet. But the IbTihman, out of the pureness of his heart, 
being one of those wdiose anger could easily be set aside, 
graciously condoned his sin. 

Verse. 9. Of all lores the best is the lore of the Vedas, 
with its six ancillaries ; and of all adepts in lore, in 
this w’orld the most excellent is the Adept in the 
Vedas. 

So endeth the Tale of an Adept in the Vedas. 



19. The Tale of an Adept in Worldly Lore 


Ytrse, 1. The man who is expert in worldly affairs, even 
though he be ignorant of book-lore, and who in the 
outcome of his deeds is equal to an adept in such lore, 
is called an “ Adept in Worldly Lore 

In Kusumapura ^ there reigned King Nanda, and he had 
a minister, a Kayastha,^—a man of the scribe caste,—named 
Sakatara. For some mis-doing the King confiscated his entire 
property, and thrust him together with his wife and children 
into jail, where the daily allowance of food for the whole 
family—for the father, the wife, and children—was only a 
single platter of bitter nieal.^ When Sakatara discovered this 
he addressed the members of his family as follows : This 

King hath the heart of a low-born outcaste, and would inflict 
upon us, innocent as we are, a miserable death ; for a single 
platter of this meal can never be sullicient food for us all. 
It is therefore expedient that only one of us should eat the 
whole contents of the platter so that he may keep up his 
strength to take revenge upon the tyrant.^’ His family 
replied, ‘‘ My lord, if it be thou that live, thy hatred will 
be infuriate because of the murder of thy family, and so will 
thy revenge be consummated.” Accordingly, after so con¬ 
sulting with them, Sakatara each day ate the entire allowance 
of food, and preserved his own life, while the rest of the 
family just died of starvation. 

It ha 2 )pened that on one occasion King Nanda came out 
of his retiring chamber ^ with a smile on his face. Just then, 

^ i.(‘. till? iiKxJern Patna. Regarding; this taJo and also Tales 13 and 20 
see the note to Tale 13 (p. 56). In the present tale wo have an instance of 
the cruelty of the last king of the Nanda dynasty, resulting in the prospect 
of his death by the curse of Chiinakya. 

The caste is important. As we shall see, Nanda’s chief minister was 
Rakshasa, who was a Rrahman, and jealous of his low-caste colleague. 

^ Literally, meal of the 7ieem tree, or Azadirachta irulica. Its leaves and 
fruit are very bitter. 

^ Text, prasrdva-grhnt. 
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a maid-servant named Vicliakshana, who was posted there 
to provide water, saw him smiling and herself uttered a 
laugh. The King noticing this asked her what she was laugh¬ 
ing at. She replied, At what Your Majesty was laughing at/' 
“ What was I laughing at ? ” “ That Your Majesty,” said she, 
“ I do not know.” Said the King, “ Thou naughty liar ! 
Even now thou saidst that thou also wast laughing at that 
at which I was laughing, and again thou statest that thou 
kiiowest not the cause of my laughter. What meanest thou 
by uttering before me two affirmations so mutually 
incongruous ? If thou care for thy welfare, then tell me 
straightway the cause of my laugliter, or else shall I give 
thee peace for ever.” TeiTified at the King's wrath she said, 
“ Your Majesty, just now, at once, I cannot tell ; but in 
a month’s time I shall be able.” 

So the maid having gained so much r(\spite, tliought to 
herself, “ This riddle can be solved only by consideration 
done by some person of great intelligence. Now, from what 
learned man had I best inquire ? Among all the men of great 
intelligence Sakatara is recognized as the chief, and he through 
ill fortune is now in the prison. So, as he is the only person to 
consult, I must inquire from him.” Having so made up her 
mind, she went to the prison, and comforted the unfortunate 
Sakatara, feeble through the trials he had undergone, with 
dainty food and drink. Then she told him her story and 
asked for his solution. Said Sakatara, “ Unless I know all 
the circumstances, according to their time and place, the 
riddle of the King’s smile cannot be solved. Describe to 
me therefore the particulars of the occasion on which it 
occurred.” So when Vichakshana had done so, Sakatara 
resumed,1 “ You say that when the King laughed, he was 

^ Sakat^ara’s explanation will hardly bear full translation, and I omit 
some details. The Sanskrit text (here transliterated aceording to the 
customary system) runs as follows : Sakatara uvacaj “■ tvani kathayasi 
yan^ ‘ mutra-pravdharh drsivdh^attha-vrksam pasyan sa rdjd jahdsa' Tarhi 
purva-dfstasya kasydpi vaMunah smaranaih na hdsa-nimittam. Taddnim 
tad drsti-rnanasor vfksd^^aktatvdi; prakrla eva vTksa-dharmd na hdsa- 
nimittam. Hdsasya vastu-vikrtidarsana-janyaivdt. Tat kirn drstaih vikftam 
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looking at a ]nj)al ^ tree. Now, the memory of anything that 
is a common object of sight and has often been seen before is 
not a cause for laugliter. On that occasion it was caused by 
the influence of the tree on the sight and on the mind, but it is 
not the natural quality of a tree that it should cause laughter; 
for laughter is caused by perceiving the incongruity between 
objects. We must therefore determine what incongruity was 
observed by the King iw the pipal tree. I therefore conclude 
that something suggested to him a pipal-SQQd, and that when 
he considered this tiny seed, and looked at the huge tree that 
had sprung from such as it, he considered and cried out, 

‘ Ah, wondrous is the incongruity found in the manifestations 
of the Creator ! How great is the difference between this 
tiny seed and the tree that is sprung from it ? ’ and as he 
thought thereon, did the King laugh.” So Sakatara carefully 
considered the subject over and over again, and finally decided 
that this was the right explanation. 

When she had heard Sakatara's explanation, Vichakshana 
presented herself before the King and repeated his exact words. 
Said he, “ Vichakshana, tell me the truth. Is Sakatara still 
alive ? ” “ Certainly,” said she. ‘‘ Who else but Sakatara,” 
cried the King, “ is capable of giving so complete an explana¬ 
tion ? Ah, wonderful is Sakafara's reasoning ! ” and, delighted 
at his logical acumen, he summoned him again to his presence, 
and appointed him to a post of honour, making him 
immediately subordinate to Kilkshasa his chief minister 
in general in charge of the realm. 

While Sakatara found himself appointed to this position 
of dignity his thoughts were as followsAh, what be the 
vile policy of this King ? He appointeth me—me whose 
whole family he hath murdered—to the post of minister. 

raji}(Urattlia-ijkse ? Ato jnatarh 7nutra-2»ravdhe vahad aivattha-bijarh 
k.pidratararh dfsted tad adhhulam inaluipariniarm-vfk-^am pa<syari pard- 
rnfstardn rdjd yad, ^ Ahd vaikrtyath Dhdluh prapaiicasya. KcMaih bijam, 
kvdyaih iarvh tatah sa^hbliava eriii hasitam bhu-pdlenay piirmh punah 
pardrnr<sya[Sakatdras “ tad-eveti ” nirdJuiritavdn abravU. 

^ The holy tig-tree. Ficus religiosa. It is a largo tree and has a tiny seed. 
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He tcareth up the roots of a plant and then poureth water 
on a leaf thereof. Moreover :— 

Verse. 2. If a man achieve fierce hatred, and afterward 
desire friendship, then verily doth he seek for the 
road that Icadeth the pilgrim to the city of deatli. 

How can my heart also trust this evil-minded one ? 
For : - 

Verse. 3. “If a man’s deed of hatred hath been seen 
reaching back to former times, then, if trust in liim be 
found coming into the other’s head, death scenteth it. 

“ Therefore what is expedient ? When I think of his 
former hatred and now of his friendliness, my mind is full 
of doubts. What should I do ? Then too, when this vile evib 
hearted master slew my wife and children before mine eyes, 
the gift of my life did only I accept that dire vengeance I 
might take. For :— 

Verse. 4. “ All my worldly goods are gone to the King. 

Let them go. Such men as I lose not lieart at that. 
Inconstant was my good fortune, but when that is 
gone the wise grieve not. Kut there never hiave me 
the memories of my sons eloquent in the social 
gathering, of those loving wives, of those children and 
those grandchildren. 

“ And therefore vengeance must I take. But, whcii I take 
revenge, from disrepute must I myself protect, that I sink 
not to the level of the liase. For :— 

Verse. 5. “ In this wmrld lie who feareth sin and avoideth 

it is of men the best; and he wdio committeth sin 
but feareth its disrepute is middling among men ; 
but he who hath no fear of sin nor shame before its 
disrepute is by the wise styled ‘ Base and is every¬ 
where despised.” 

As he thus meditated, on one occasion he mounted his 
horse and rode out of the city to visit a certain garden. 
When he had gone only a short way he noticed a Brahman 
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named Chanakya rooting up Knsa grass/ and pouring butter¬ 
milk on the roots. Sakatara asked liim, Sir Brahman, 
vvlio art tliou, and what doest tliou liere ? ” Replied he, 
'' A llrahman am I, by name Chanakya barman. I am a 
master of the four Vedas with their ancillaries,*’ and was going 
along this road on my way to be married, when my foot was 
pricked by a stalk of I{?isa-grass. This wound (having caused 
ceremonial impurity) stopped my marriage, and in my anger 
at this have T made a vow to destroy the roots of all the 
/{?/m growing on this spot. As I am a master of the Vcdic 
lore of botany, I have hxed upon an easy method for carrying 
out my vow : for buttermilk is a deadly poison to the Kuka- 
grass, and so by acting thus, am I successfully doing what I 
vowed.’' “ Good luck to thee,” said Sakatara, ” Your Rever¬ 
ence must indeed be a master of botanical lore, or how else 
could this vow have been carried out ? ” Chanakya replied, 

If this means had not been ready to my hand, I am cunning 
in the practice of evil spells, and I should have performed the 
necessary incantation for causing the destruction of the KusaJ* 
When Sakatara heard this he said to himself, “ Wondrous 
indeed is this Brahman’s wrath ! wondrous is his cunning 
in device ! Could ho but become the enemy of my enemy, 
then with no trouble will I triumph in my vengeance.” So 
he joined him by helping him in his self-imposed task of 
digging up the /G/ia-grass, and then brought him homo to his 
own house. 

After a time Sakatara made arrangements with the royal 
chaplain, and on the occasion of the obsequial rites in honour 
of the King’s deceased father, brought Chanakya as a person 
worthy of participating in the gifts usual on such an occasion. 
In doing this he thought to himself, ‘‘ As this Brahman is 
unmarried, is tawny in complexion and hath dark brown 
nails and teeth, he is really not a fit person to be a recipient 
of the offerings. Moreover, he hath been brought to the rite 
by me, and Rfikshasa the chief minister is hostile to me and 

^ Poa cyTiosuroides, a kind of grass with long, pointed stalks. 

^ See note on the Introduction to Part III (p. 69). 
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mv office. For tliese reasons certain is lie to offer an insult 
to Chanakya.'’ And so, indeed, it happened. Wlien King 
Nanda was on the point of making his offering, and Clianakya 
was seated in the place allotted to recipients of gifts, liakshasa 
lifted up his voice and said, “ Your Majesty, tliis Brfdiman 
is not a ht recipient,” and with these words cited the scriptural 
texts supporting his contention. ‘‘ This Sakatara is himself 
of lowest caste ^ and an ignorant fool. How is it that he liath 
planned, and thus attempted to destroy the King’s religious 
merit.” When he heard these words of liakshasa, Nanda 
became filled with wrath, and under the influence of his own 
evil fate, turned Clianakya down from the seat of gifts, and 
with gross abuse had him expelled from the assembly. 

Then Clianakya enraged by such insults made a vow 
to compass tlie King's death, and Sakatara, knowing that now 
his vengeance would be carried out, departed to Benares, 
that there he might bring his days to an end in holy fashion. 
For :— 

Yerse. 5. Thus, without himself slaying, and only by 
his wisdom, did Sakatara save Vichakshana, test 
the powders of Clianakya, and accomplish his revenge. 

So endetli the Tale of an Adept in Worldly Lore. 


^ He was a Kayastha, a man of the scribe caste, and not a Brahman. 
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\^ln if Id 'preceding tale rve have heard of the tyranny of Nanda, 
and of the vengeance contrived by Sakatdra. At its end we 
see Nanda still reigning in Patna, with RdJi'shasa as his 
chief Minister. Sakatdra has gone off to Benares to die 
there, and Chdnakya h((>s vowed to compass Nanda's death. 
The present tale is the sequel to this. It describes how 
Chdnakya killed Nanda, set up Chandragupta on the 
throne in his plaee, and, mahttained hi}n there in spite 
of the intrigues of Rdkshasa. Finally Rdkshasa is out- 
nianoeuvered by Chdnakya, accepts the fait accoin])li, 
a}ul takes service as Chandragupta's faithful ndnister.] 

Verse. 1. lie whose intellect faileth not in worldly 
wisdom, while he still contimieth to study the 
V(klas, if in the Vedas and also in worldly matter ho 
bo export, lie is known as a?i Adopt in Both Loriss. 

As an example, Nanda was Kinij^ in Kumudapura.i On the 
occasion of the celebration of tlie obse()uial feast in memory 
of his ancestors, by a blunder of his ]\linist(‘r, the Bnlhinan 
Ch anakya Sarman, who had been invited as an honoured 
guest, had been thrown into a rage by insults. For :— 

Verse. 2. Idly did King Nanda rouse Chanakya’s enmity ; 
for when he had invited him, by the blindness of his 
understanding, a deadly poisonous serpent did he 
j)rovoke. 

Then Clianakya made his vow 

Verse. 3. “ Until I have hurled this Nanda, this lord of 

the earth, into the abode of the god of death ; until 
I have seated a Vrisliala upon his throne ; until 
I have made this Brahman Kakshasa that outcaste’s 
minister ; ne’er again will I bind this lock of hair 
upon my head that now I have untied.” 

When he had thus made his vow he noticed a low-caste 

' This is tho same as the Kusumapura, i.e. Patna, of the preceding tale. 
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man of the royal family, named Cliandragiipta/ on duty at 
the palace gate, and said, “ Ho, thou Vrishala, thou oiitcaste, 
if thou wouldst to-day become King of this land, then follow 
me.” Tliereon, the Vrishala, under the impulse of so auspicious 
a charge, followed Chanakya, who took him along to a 
sacred grove,- and there with magical incantation dispatched 
Nanda and all his family to the abode of the god of death. 
When thus by the power of his incantations he had destroyed 
the Nandas, he said to himself, ‘‘ Now that tlie first of my 
vows hath been fulfilled, it lieth upon me to fulfil the second 
and to scat Cliandragupta, this Vrishala, iijion Nanda’s throne. 
But how can tliere be a king unless he luive an army ? And 
an army dependcth upon command of money, whiles at this 
time in my jiossession money is there none. What had I best 
do ? ” So after considering the matter he approached King 
Farvatesvara ^ and thus addressed him, “ King Parvatesvara, 
I would make this prince, Chandragu])ta, kdng in Kusumapura. 
If therefore thou wilt support him with thy forces in this 
attempt, thou mayest lake half the kingdom.” Parvatesvara, 
who had marked the power of Chanakya in the matter of the 
death of Nanda, felt himself ins])ired with confidence in the 
success of such an attempt, and taking his entire army, 
accompanied Cliandi’agupta to Namla’s dominion, and having 
reached Kusumapura, tliere installed him as King. 

As soon as Cliandragupta was established on the throne, 
Rakshasa ^ arranged for someone to send him a beautiful 
dancing girl as a present. As she performed her art before 
Cliandragupta, Chanakya observed that the flies that settled 

^ Chandragiiptn, although a half-])rothor of Nanda, was of mean (’aste; 
for his mother, Miirfi, was a low-easto eonenbino. The word Vrishala means 
“ a Sudra ” or “ oiiteaste ”, and Clnlnakya makes a point of always 
addressing him by this word, as if it wtto his name. 

“ According to (Uiandra Jha the site of this grove is still known. It is 
in the village of Nadari, about 6 mil(‘s north of the town of Darbhanga. 

^ Parvatesvara, “ the King of the Mountains,” has already been referred 
to in Talc 13 (p. 60). 

* We have seen in the preeeding tale that Rakshasa was the ehief minister 
of Nanda. On the death of the latter ho remained at first in the capital, 
appearing to accept the new ruler, but really intriguing for his destruction. 
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Oil her body to sip the perspiration caused by lier exertions 
rolled off her and fell dead to the ground. He thus recognized 
her as a poison damsel ^ and concluded that she had been 
sent by Kakshasa througli a third hand to compass the death 
of Chandragupta. “ It would be best,” he thought, “ to utilize 
her to kill Ihirvatesvara, who is taking half the kingdom.” 
So he sent her on by the same person who had brought her to 
Chandragupta, to be given as a present to Parvatesvara. 
That unhappy monarch fell dead directly he took her into his 
embraces, and Chanakya having established Chandragupta 
lirmly and safely on his throne, over the entire dominions 
of Nanda, congratulated himself that he had now carried 
out his second vow. 

My next task,” thought he, is to entice Rfikshasa from 
the dominions of Malayaketu ^ and induce him to accept the 
post of chief minister to Chandragupta, and so to fulfil my 
third vow. For this also my plans are ready.^ Rakshasa has 
a close friend, Chandana Dasa, who lives in this city, and in 
whose residence Rakshasa’s women-folk are at the present 
moment concealed. One of my spies, disguised as a picture 
showman,'* has abstracted from that house and brought me 

^ ThoK(’ (langcroiia young ladies are not uncommon in Oriental legend. 
They \V(;r(! said to be fed on poison from their birth and the result was that 
their embrace was fatal. They were hence convenient presents to send to 
a friend whom om; want('d to get rid of. It has been said that Alexander the 
Great escaped from one of tluun only through the insight of Aristotle. 
Cdianakya’s subsequent disposal of the young lady may have been high 
statecraft according to Oriental methods of policy, but cannot bo called 
anything but immoral and treacherous ingratitude according to more 
occidental ideas. 

2 Malayaketu was the son of ParvatAsvara, and on his father’s death had 
fled from Kusumapura and taken refuge in his own territories, where 
Rakshasa subsequently joined him. Later on, as previously stated, he joined 
the Greek army (see Talc 13, p. 56) in its attacks on Chandragupta. 

^ Chanakya’s tortuous policy is here much condensed, and is not always 
easy to follow without explanation. The whole is (h^serilxMl at length in 
Visakha Datta’s pla^q the Mudrdrdkshnsa^ referred to at the end of Tale 0 
(p. 44). To save explanations 1 have here and there inserted a few words 
in the translation to make matters more clear. These are all authorized 
by the drama, on which Vidyapati himself evidently depended. 

^ He went about with a kind of raree-show, exhibiting religious pictures, 
chiefly illustrating hell and Yaina, the god of death. 
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here a ring bearing Rakshasa’s name, which was the personal 
signet usually worn by Rakshasa himself. I have also arranged 
for a letter to be written by Sakata Dasa,^ in his own hand¬ 
writing, and to have it subsequently signed with this signet¬ 
ring ; and for it to get into the possession of my old friend and 
school-fellow Bhagurayana who is at present, as my spy, 
in Malayaketu’s service. Then, without any act of expulsion ^ 
1 liave caused Sakata to flee from the city, and he has now 
joined Rakshasa. Moreover Bhadra Bhata and other leading 
generals, who are devoted to me, who are clever in doing what 
I need at the right moment, and who have been well paid 
by me, have pretended to have quarrelled with me, have 
absconded from the city and are now fully in Malayaketu’s 
confidence. Of a certainty, with the lielp of that letter and 
those men, and at this opportunity, Malayaketu will fall out 
with his friend Rakshasa, and so through all these causes 
my object will almost be accomplished. For :— 

Verse. 3. “ When a whole group of causes hath come 

into existence, the effect thereof cometh of a certainty 
into existence too. In such a case, even though the 
Creator be opposed to it, he maketh not the deed 
too arduous. 

Nay, it seemeth that at this moment the Creator is 
verily propitious to my schemes. 

Verse. 4. “ The race of Nandas have I slain, this their 

realm have I seized, and the adversary who would have 
taken half have I destroyed. But little, do I deem, 
remaineth of my vow undone, and little by little 
will the Creator it fulfil.’’ 

^ Sakata T)asa was a professional scribe, who wrote letters for people. 
Ho was an a<lherent of Rakshasa, but wrote this letter in good faith, not 
knowing to whom it was addressed or by whom it purported to be signed. 
Chanakya then affixed to it Rakshasa’s signature, and contrived that the 
letter should fall into Malayaketu’s hands. 

^ He had Sakata arrested for treason, and then arranged for him to be 
rescued by Siddharthaka, one of his own minions, who posed as a friend of 
Rakshasa. The two then fled from the city to Rakshasa who took both 
into his service. Siddharthaka had with him the fatal letter, written in all 
innocence by Sakata, but which, when signed by Rakshasa’s signet, became, 
though forged, a deadly document proving him to be a traitor to Malayaketu. 
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But still, who is there that can fathom the deeds of the 
Creator ? A man may cross tlic ocean from shore to shore, 
and yet even as lie hath reached the farther coast his ship 
may sink. Tlie issue, therefore, is not easily controlled, nor 
may I my vigilance relax.” 

When he had thus pondered, he summoned his pupil, 
^arngarava by name, and asked him what was the news about 
Malayaketu’s advance to attack Chandragupta.^ He replied, 
“ Jiva Siddhi has but just arrived from Malayaketu’s camp, 
and reports that he had come quite near Kusumapiira, with 
his entire army ; but that, owing to the dismissal from oflice 
and expulsion of Rakshasa, there had been two or three days’ 
delay upon the road.” ‘‘ Ah,” said Chanakya, so Rakshasa 
hath been dismissed from olllce ! what was the reason there¬ 
of ? ” The pupil replied, '' Indeed, a king’s actions are often 
inexplicable. Sometimes a thing may be done without any 
apparent cause, but in Rakshasa’s case the reason was that 
a letter was found cn route being conveyed to the enemy by 
one of Ihlkshasa’s hangers on, and it was in Sakata Diisa’s 
handwriting and signed with Rilkshasa’s own signet.” So 
that,” said Clianakya, was the cause of liis dismissal. It is 
what traitors to a king certainly do experience. Hast thou 
heard where this dismissed and banished Rakshasa is now ? ” 

“ He is probably hiding in some forest, crushed by the dis¬ 
grace that he hath suffered.” So Chanakya gave the following 
instructions, “ My boy, tell the executioners to arrest Cliandana 
Dasa, and take him off to be impaled. And tell Cliandana 
Dasa that he must surrender the members of Iblksluisa’s 
family that he left for safety in his house, when he fled from 
Kusumapiira at the time that it was captured for Chandra- 
gupta.” The pupil carried out these orders and when he 

^ Tliis inquiry must have been a considerable time after the long 
meditation n'corded above. Iji the interval Chanakya’s intrigues have been 
crowned witli success, Malayakctii, convinced of Kakshasa’a treachery, has 
dismissed liini from liis camp. He has then quarrelled with his allies, and 
been deserted by them. He is now, with the remnant of his army, in full 
retreat to his mountain honie. Jiva Siddhi was one of Chanakya’s chief 
spies. 
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came back, he made reverence and reported : “ Your Rever¬ 
ence, Chandana Dasa is devoted to his friend, and prefers to 
die rather than surrender tlie members of Rrdvsliasa’s family. 
But Rakshasa, hearing the news, and solicitous to save the 
life of the merchant ^ Chandana Dasa, hath himself come to 
the prison, crying, ‘ Let the venerable Chanakya do to me 
what seemeth good to him, but pray him to release this 
merchant Chandana Dasa who is innocent and ready for 
my sake to abandon his life ? ’ 

Said Chanakya, ''Now hath my vow been fulfilled. Tell 
Raksliasa that if he dcvsire to save the life of his friend Chan¬ 
dana Dasa, he must agree to accept the sword of ofiice and 
serve as chief minister to Chandragiipta.’' " What else,’' said 
the pupil, " can the unhappy Rakshasa do, now that he is 
constrained to save the life of Chandana Dasa '? Of a surety 
will he consent. Hard indeed to evade is the noose that biiideth 
a man to the stream of what must be done. 

Verse. 5. " Vishnu himself accepted dwarfJiood ; Rama 

himself took up his abode in the forest; the Ocean 
supported the causeway for his army.^ Ah ! like 
elephants controlh'd by the use of the goad, what 
parts do men not play when so compelled by destiny.” 

So Rakshasa agreed to be the minister of Chandragupta, 
and accepted the sword of office though he had not desired it. 

Then Chanakya, now that he had secured an efficient and 
faithful iTiinistcr for Chandragupta, ceased to have aiLxiety 
as to his safety. By his mastery of Vedic lore he had slain 
Nanda, and by his skill in worldly affairs he had made 
Chandragupta a king and Ralcshasa his minister. So now 
having completely fulfilled his vow, he bound up again the 

^ The point is the differences of caste. A Brahman is offering himself to 
save a merchant. 

“ i.e. even the gods are unable to avoid nccc^ssary tasks. Vishnu had to 
assume the contemptible form of a dwarf in order to defeat the demon Bali. 
Rama had to undergo banishment to the forest in order to save the world 
from Havana, and the free and boundless Ocean had to submit to be fettered 
and limited by a causeway, over which Kama’s army might reach Ceylon 
from India and so fulfil Rama’s purpose. 
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lock of hair that, when he took the vow, he had untied and 
departed rejoicing to the place that he had chosen for himself. 

Verse. 6. He wliose wrath hurled the nine ^ Nandas to the 
abode of the god of death, and whose favour endowed 
Chandragupta, the Vrishala, with a kingdom un¬ 
opposed—lie, Chanakya, a second Brahma on tliis 
earth, celebrated in every mouth, of a verity was 
famed all the world o’er for his learning and his 
wisdom. 

So endeth the Tale of an Adept in Both Lores. 

^ There were nine kings of this n<ame, and the dynasty bceame extinet 
when Chanakya slew the last of the dynasty. 



ON MINOR LORES 


Verse. 1. “ Tliose wlio know tlie essence of things state 

that tliere are fourteen lores consisting of the Vedas 
and the otliers.^ "fhey also declare that the lores of 
painting, magic, mimiog, and such like are known 
as Minor Lores. 

21. The Tale of an Adept tn Painttno 

In former da 3 ^s, there lived two friends named ^^asi and 
Mfda Leva.2 They were both adepts in the minor lores, and, 
being proud of their accomplishments, in the desire to satisfy 
their curiosity about foreign lands they took to travelling 
far and wide over the face of the earth. One day, when they 
were in the city of Kausalapuri,^ they saw coming out of a 
Yogini ^ temple a lovely princess, in the first bloom of her 
youth, named Kaumudi. Directly his gaze fell upon her, 
Mula Deva became distraught with love’s fever, and seeing 
him thus prostrate in a faint with the dolours of the tender 
passion, Sasi said in his heart:— 

Verse. 2. ‘‘ Though our bodies be twain, still in friendship 

are we one. How can he be a friend who shareth not 
the joys and sorrows of his mate ? 

“ So here Miila Deva, my friend dearer than life itself, hath 
been struck senseless by the beauty of the princess. His 
survival is a matter of doubt, and measures must I take to 
save him.” 

As he so considered, he noticed a gardener’s wife, a garland- 
seller of the city, standing by, and he asked her who the 
young lady was and why she frequented the Yogini temple. 
She replied, '' The lady is a princess of the royal house, and 

^ See the Introduction to Part JII (p. 69). 

“ These two gentlemen reappear in much less reputable characters in 
Tale 40. 

® The modern Audh or Oude. 

* A Yogini is a kind of fairy or witch, an attendant on tlie goddess Durga. 
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thong'll His Alajesty wishetli to give lier in marriage to a 
consort worthy of licr state, siic not only refnseth every 
woul(l-l)e spouse, but approaclidli this Y<3gini and indiilgetli 
in mystic contemplation. Why .she doth thi.s, I know not. 
Said Sa.sl, “ Florist, astonishing is it indeed that she desireth 
not a man, for :— 

Verse. 3. Wliethor out of doors or in, whether by day 
or by ni^lit, whether sleeping or awake, a woman 
ne(‘deth a youth, and ne’er refrainoth from dependence 
on another. 

‘'Therefore I beg thee to contrive that I, dressed as a woman, 
may enter the service of tins princess.” 

Having so arranged, 8asi settled Miila Deva in the garland- 
maker’s house, and being himself accom])lishcd in every elegant 
art, was adopted into the Princess’s retinue, in woman’s 
guise, under tlie name of Sasilekha. 

In course of time the two became intimate friends, and one 
day kSasilekha asked the princess, ” My Lady, thy fresh youth 
is like unto the heyday of the god of love, and why dost thou 
despise the joys of the world ? Why holdest thou men in such 
contempt ? ” The Princess replied, “ Dear Sasilekha, that 
is a matter thou niayst not ask nu'.” Said Sa;hlekha, “ Am 
I not thy handmaid and close friend, that tliee I may not ask ? ” 

Lcric. 1. “ Thy father, by nature melting with love for 

thee, his own heart mastereth not, and thy mother, 
passive and helpless, not for one moment abandoneth 
her woe. A\’ho cannot mourn when before his eyes 
he sceth thee, as it were a garland whose charm hath 
ne’er been tasted by a bee ? Who would not be 
ainicted at thy unlucky,^ nay, at thy unmeet 
resolve ? 

“ Tlierefore, tell me what root hath this resolve of thine, 
so that, if there be for it a remedy, I may apply it. Por, if the 
disease be not unknown, then the means for its cure present 
themselves, and if no remedy be found, then let us join and 
bear the grief together. For :— 

^ Head apathya for apatya of the printed text. 
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'3. “ If one to hour the load of ^rief alone, 

lieavy dotli it become ; and .so to make it liubt, should 
the careworn reveal it to lu'r friends. 

And therefore, dear one who dwelleth still within thy 
panmt's home, tell me the reason for thy refusal to accept 
a husband.” 

The Princess replied, Dear Sasilekha, thon art to fiie, 
as it were, a second heart, and a friend wdio lovest Jiie with 
inmost love. So why should 1 not conhde in thee ? Hear 
therefore, the tale of why 1 refuse all men. In a fornu'r birth 
I. was a hind grazing happily in a, fertile grassy park, and in 
it close by me stayed the spotted antelope my husband. 
After a time, there came a number of hunters, men who Found it 
sport to slaughter deer, and with a net encircled they our mead. 
I was then heavy with young and could not go aI)out freely, 
so I counselled my husband that as he was able so to do, he 
slnndd lea]) over the net and escape to some safe place. 
I entreated liim not to lay down his life on my account and 
out of love for me. ‘ At this moment,' said 1, ‘ there is a 
chance for saving thy life, l)ut none for mtc' But he, unhapy)y 
wretch that he was, although he was (piitc able to make off, 
refused to escape, and merely out of alTection for me met 
his death at the hands of the hunters. Jbit as he lay a-dying 
he threw a look in my direction, and uttered this verse ; - 

kc/'-’c. (). “' S])Ouses, ex])ei’ts in deleat bv the w(‘apons 

of love, skilled in all his arts, true swiaThearts, 
straiglitway become the erpials of the gods Siva and 
Parvati ; righteously enamoured of each other, high 
in caste and elan, for them, even alter death, is luoken 
not the cord of love that bindeth them together.’ 

‘‘ Sundered thus from him, though not ])ierc(‘d by the 
hunter's arrow, ] fell dead, broken hearted through grief for 
my beloved, and, owing to the merits begotten of my faithful 
love for him, I have been endowed with the power of remember¬ 
ing my former birtlis, and have been reborn as a. princess. 
In this my present stage of e.xistence, as I call to mind each 
virtue of my dcarling, and lind that no effort of mine can 
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hriii^^ me to him, no other man can I bear to look iipoji, much 
Joss to wed.” 

Said Sasileklia, “ IVIy Lady, where is lie now ? Is that not 
known to thee ? ” The Princess replied,Alas, by tliis memory 
of mine, I remember the happenings only of former birtlis ; 
and now in another birth, how can lie, clothed in some otlier 
body, be recognized by me ? ” Witli these words she burst 
into tears, while Sasileklia comfort(Hl her saying, My Lady, 
be of good cheer, be of good cheer. In this matter, the remedy 
lieth in the hands of Fate.” With these words ^^asi, in his 
women’s apparel, hastened to Mida Leva, and accpiainted 
him with the whole story. He tlien returned to the princess 
and resumed his duti(\s as her attendant. 

But MCda Deva, who was an accomplished artist, drew a pic¬ 
ture, on one side of which was depicted the entire incident of the 
two deer, as he had heard the tale from Sasi, while on the other 
he painted portraits of the princess and of himself. When it 
was completed he took the picture to the palace and showed 
it to the piincess. As soon as she cast eyes on it, she called 
to mind the circumstances of her former birth and wept. 
When SasiKdeha saw this, she said, “ Princess, why dost 
thou weep ? Thou hawker of sinful pictures, thou wretched 
knave, wdiat are thou showing to my mistress that bringeth 
sorrow to her heart ? ” But the princess said, “ Nay, dear, 
say not harsh words to him. No sinner or knave is he. He 
is the loved lord of my life. Believe me that it is he and 
none other.” “But,” urged Sasileklia, “How canst thou know 
that it is he ? ” Said the Princess, “ I recognize him at once, 
by looking at this picture.” “ Nay,” said the other, “ A knave 
can show thee any kind of picture.” But the princess replied, 
“ He can, if he know the story of my former birth ; but how 
can a knave know that ? ” Said Sasilekha, “ If Your Highness 
hath ever divulged the story, then would he know it.” 
“ Never,” said the Princess, “ have I told it to anyone but thee.” 
Replied Sasilekha, “ That was a secret that I never disclosed 
even to mine own heart, and if what none else knoweth hath 
been revealed by him, then, of a surety, he must be Your 
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IliglineSvS’s lord,” and on this information made known, 
wilh all honour did they welcome Mula Diwa. 

The whole matter was then publicly declared, and with 
rejoicing in threefold symphony of music, song, and danee, 
the wedding of Mida Deva and the princess was ritely c(de- 
brated. Thus was it that merely by his skill in painting 
pictures did Miila Deva obtain the desire of his heart. 

Verse. 7. There be a success that Mahadev^a createth 
not even by the lore of men learned in the 
Vedas and the scriptures. That success, moreover, 
cometh by the minor lores of men learned in painting, 
song, and poesy. 

So endeth the Talc of an Adept in Painting. 



22. The Talk of an Adept in Soncj 

V('rsr. 1. lie who (h'li.uhteth bein^es by skill in 

sinpin;^, and who by tlu* ninsie of liis voice Iiath 
earned aboiindini^ fanuN is called an Adept in Song. 

In the city of Gbraksliapura, ‘ there reigned a king named 
IJdaya Simha. lie was a discriminating and generous 
appreciator of merit, and for tliat reason men of merit flocked 
to his court. One day there came thither from Tirabliukti- 
a singer named Kalanidhi, and he sang liymns so e\(piisit(iy 
while the King was engaged in rdigious worship, that lie 
not only gained the applause of all the courtiers present, 
but was also rewarded with gifts of gold by the King himself. 
When tlicy luaird these |)raises and oliscrved the gift presented 
to him, the local singers bccanu' indignant and, hik'd with, 
jealousy, dis[)araged hiin to the King, saying, Your iATajesty, 
tliis foreigner is but a Kalanidhi by name ; for he knoweth 
not a single fragnuMit of tlu' art of song. Why, therefore, 
doth Your lAIajesty thus honour him For : — 

Fcrs'c. 2. “ Whether Ik' show no favour to mt'ii of merits, 

or whethm* he show favour to dunces, in either case 
among the folk a king's want of discrimination 
becouK'th manifest.” 

8aid the King, Ye singers, the melody of this man’s voice, 
as it were, lloudeth my heart with nectar. Why, pleading that 
he hath no iiierit, spi'ak ye that which is o])]iosed to manifest 
experience ? ” Kejdied they, " Tlum let Vour Majesty in full 
court (h'cide between his mastery of song and ours.” 8aid the 

^ modern Cdraklij)Mr. It is now t he head<juarters of the district of 

the same name, \v hieli li('S to the west of Tirhut, being separated from it 
by the distriets of Saran ami Champaran. King Udaya Siiidia was, as we 
shall see, a eonteniporary of Kara Siiiiha of Tirhut, who tlourished in tlie 
early part of the fourteenth century a.d. He reappears in Tale l28. 

“ i.e. the modern Tirhut, which was Vidyapati's native country. 

® Here there is an elaborate pun on tlie name. Kftldtiiilhi, [{h the sing(U’’s 
name, means “ a treasure-store of Kald, or art of song ”. Eut kaJd also 
means “ a fragment, or small part of anything ”. 
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Kiiiu, ‘‘ Kaltlnidlii, "ive thou a reply to what these say/' and 
Knlanidhi answered, ‘‘ My Lord, this be not a proper occasion 
for iny answer, nor is it tlie time for a song. For :— 

Vcrsv, “ Tt was only when my listener was Hara 

8ihiha ^ Dcva., that I Avas a singci’ before a king. Once 
spring hath [)assed, the cuckoo no long(‘r singeth the 
hftli note 2 Avitli his tunefid va)ice. 

And again : - 

lO’As’c. 1. Tlie gods of lieaven declare the \Trity that 
only on(' sing('r is tiien^ on this earth, and that I am 
lie ; for it is I who deliglit the hearcu with a melody 
that lie a. nectar for the rsir to (pialf.'’ 

Said the sing(Ts, My Lord, Your Maji'sty can now judge 
the lieight of this fellow's arrogance." The Iving replied, 
“ I' faitli, tli(\se people of Tirhut by nature have little modesty 
about tlndr deserts.” Then said Kalanidhi, My Ijord, this 
be no false arrogance of mine. It is but the simph' truth 
( tell. But if T am to sing, and if these singers are to do the 
same, Avho is to lie tlu^ judge of the quality of our songs ? ” 
For : - 

Feosc. 5. ” Tliere Avere l)ut two, the god Kara (i.e. 8iva) 

and Ifara, Sin'dia, Avho Avere skilled judges of the art 
of song. And noAv that Tiara Hiiiiha to lieaven hath 
taken tiight, 8iA^a alone remaiiK'th as one \Trsed 
in song. 

“ If Ilara, the 8upreme Deit y, come visi])ly himself to judge, 
then will 1 compete in song." The singers replied, “ My 
Lord, the Holy 8uprcme Deity is inaccessible, and Kalanidhi 
refijsetli all other arbiters. As therefore he accepteth no 
arbiter, clear is it that he sulTereth defeat." 8ai(l Kalanidhi, 
“ If this be the one condition of your coirsent, then will I sing 

^ Ilara Siiiilui (or as soiiu* write liis name, Hari Siiiilia) l)e\a was the 
lasf, aiifl most famous, king of the Karnata dynasty of I'irhut. See Inlro- 
dnetion, p. x, and no((‘s to dale 3 (p. I‘l) and dale* 11 (p. 47). In the 
latter tale Ilara Siiidia is calk'd llariSimha. 1 i('was driven from his throne 
by t^iyas\i-d-din about the year a.d. Idll.d. lien' it is ('.vident that he is 
ch'ad, when Kalanidhi is sj)eaking. 

“ ddie cuckoo is bc'lieved to sing on the fifth note of the Indian scale. 
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Loforo iuiy arbiter yc may choose.’ Kcpliod the singers, 
“ A man of this country may be looked upon as biased on our 
side. ]bit deer know music and understand it. Tliey are 
lieasts not men, and will not take sides. Itefore them will 
we siitK.’’ “ Ibit," said Kakinidlii, deer indeed are beasts, 
but they be wanton in their taste, and will be attracted 
by any kind of song. If Iteasts are to be selected, then let 
cows be the arbiters." 

So, by mutual agreement, cows were made the arbiters, 
and the King liecame full of curious interest. The condition 
of the contest was that cows should be chosen who were 
athirst and were on the way to water. Whatever singer sliould 
by his song induce them to stop drinking and to come back 
from the water reservoir attracted by the charm of his song, 
he should be considered the winner. So indeed it was ultimately 
carried out, and by this test Kalanidlii was adjudged the victor, 
and received honour from the King.^ 

IVr.sr. C. The man skilled in the art of song delighteth 
every living being in this world that hath ear and 
heart, as did Kalaindhi delight the l)rute beast. If 
the lore possessed by a man caai delight the race of 
brutes, great indeed must be the (hlight. he createth 
in the hearts of them that understand it. 

So endeth the Tale of an Adep'i' in Song. 

^ Vidyapaii is evidently proud of tlie vietory won by his fellow- 
eouiitryman. 



23. The Tale of an Adept in Miming 

Verse. 1. S^iva, tlie Propitious Deity, is the refuge of the 
lores of singing, gesticulation, aiul poetry, and of the 
emotions that are born from the music of instruments. 
Yea, in them doth he himself delight. 

As J5harata,^ hath said :— 

T^ r.sc6‘. 2. Concerning this in former days the god Indra 

made his petition and was listened to by Brahma, who 
extracted the essence of the four Vedas, and from it 
created a fifth, the miming Veda. 

3. From the Rig Veda, did he draw the text, from 
kSama Veda the art of singing, from the Yajur Veda 
was born the lore of gesture, and from the Atharva 
Veda the expression of emotion.^ 

And Bharata hath again declared that miming be of two¬ 
fold kind 

Verse. 4. The miming of women is called Idsya,^ and that 
of men is called tdndava.^ By the former Gauri is 
delighted, and by the latter Mahesvara. 

And Bharata again saith :— 

Verse. 5. There be no science, there be no craft, there 
be no lore, there be no art, there be no philosophy, 
there be no mystic contemplation, that in the drama 
is not found.^ 

From it proceedeth a tAvofold profit, the profit invisible 
and the profit visible. The profit invisible hath for its origin 
the delight therein experienced by Siva, the Propitious, and 
the profit visible hath its origin in the delight therein 
experienced by the spectator. As Jiharata also saith ^:— 

^ The author of an ancient and very famous treatise on the Theatre. 

2 Bharata, i, 17. 

® Almost what we should call a ballet. It is a dance in which the emotions 
are indicated by attitudes and gesticulations. 

^ This is a special kind of frantic dance, performed by men in honour of 
fiiva, Mahesvara is a name of Siva, and Gauri that of his spouse. 1 have not 
succeeded in tracing this verse in the printed edition of Bharata. 

^ Bharata, i, 115. 

® I have failed to trace this quotation. 
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iW^r. (I. 'I’o the rich, it, ^ivetli [wstiine ; to the happy, 
s<'lt' ; to tlie lieedles;-!, wnrniiiy ; to many 
hinds (if a.siadies it yiveth inditfen^nce to wotldly 
atlaehni.'nts nnit telleth how transient i.s the per¬ 
manence of the nniver.se. To those (h'voted to poesy 
it imi»arteth deliylit a,nd to poets it yivetli ylory ever 
freslilv' renewed. A erily, the Jiallowc'd lore, the 
Itrama, ’ hiyht, to the whole world can render 
IxMK'fit. 

Tlit'it' wiis ojiff' a. king in l^engaJ nanied Laksliniana Sanad 
Ills cliit'f niinisfer was nanHal Umapaii Dliara aiul among 
tli()Si‘ who atiandod Ids roiirt was tlio aclor (dandliarva,. 
Onct', on (li(‘ occasion o( a intading of tiu' ro}ad connei], 
tlic latter, liaving |)(‘riV)rniod Ids aljiutioiis, attended 
it atft'r ornanienti!)g Ids forelu^ad with a. white sfiot o( 
saiidal-wood. \\ lum the ndnist(‘r noticed this, ho said 
jokingk', “ lliillo, (landharva, I see yon are crowned with 
a dot. l)o(‘s that na^an yon are a laMiter ? ’ “ (.hindharva 
r(‘])li(Ml, “ rniapati Dharay^ look at my neek, and yon will 
see another spot o(‘ sandal-wood tlnn’e too. Then; art' thns 
t wo dots oiu' a hovt't Ik' oI h(‘r, and accordingly I am mascniine.” 
At this the King smih'd. but Uinapati Dhara got angry and 

H(' MMS the last llimlu king of Ikaigal and was coiK^iu'rrd and di’i\on 
)in his eapilal, Xuddoa, Ity Muhammad lihilji ahoul tlio ytaar 1109. 

(‘(I to Dacca, wIk i'c his dosccndants coniinuod to reign as local chiefs 
for several goiuM’ations. From the date of the captun^ of Xiiddca, Ikaigal 
was ruled liy t lio Moguls of Dcllii. till they wore sujKTsedi'd by the Mritish 
ill th(* ciglitccnili century. See \h A. Smith in T/fn Oxjord llistorn of Indio, 
p. 221. During Ids reign at Xuddea, Tiakshmana Sena wii'kh'd considerable 
])o\Acr. I((^ oven founded an (-ra from wliieli dates were Jong counted in 
Tirliid. He A\ as a great patron of learning and Ids minister, lbna[)ati Dhara, 
had a high re]»utat ion as a poet. He o'ajijM'ars in'Tale oS. 

- In ord('r that th(‘ joke may bu umhu'stood it may bo explaiiKsl that in 
writing Sanskrit the neuter gcmh'i* is commonly rcpresmitc'cl by a dot, 
calk'd (UiiO'^rdro, over the last letter of a word, while the masculine gender 
is commonly rc'pri'si'nti'd by two dots, calk'd rlsan/o, after the last letter. 
For our ])resent |)urposes wv may rejircsenl the lirst by }n and the si'cond by 
h. Thus th(' word intfo means “ an aete»r ”, and na/oin means a neuter actor 
and iiafoh mi'ans a male actor, ddu'se word.s, as wc! shall .see, have also each 
a s[)eeial meaning of its own. 

Ill'll' we ha\e anotlier pun. d’he word Umdpoti-dJiorn, besides being 
a proper name, can also be translated the Vi'liiele of Umapaii ”. Uinapati 
is a name of Siva, and Siva’s \chicle, on which he is said to ride, is a bull. 
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cri(Ml, Thou degraded aeior, thou wandering mime, thou 
strolling munmu r ! ^ Wliat impudenee hast ihou to utter sueh 
words ! Dost tlion pndend that in thine opinion I am LTma- 
patidhara and that therefore I am a l)ull ? ’’ Said tht' aetor, 
“ Sir, thou also saidst that when, for instanee, a dot is put on 
the top of the lettca* /:a it heeometli /a/a/, and that in the same 
way 1 am a itafatH. Now the word ar//ua?, “ ill-read,” meanetli 
” fool ”, and moreover indi(‘ateth the neuter geiuler. In 
reply to that 1 pointed out that I was really adonuMl with the 
two dots ealled ris(nya, and that just as, if thou use tliese 
two dots after la it Ix'eornes Zy///, so if thou put them after 
the (a of va/a, it becomes Zu//. Therefore, just as Zr///ineaneth 
the Omniscient, so I, a natah, know ev(‘rything of my 
profession,” Said IJmapati Dhara, So thou know('st every¬ 
thing. V(Ty well then, give us a rej)r(‘sentation of the ad ions 
of Rama as refern'd to in hihaval)huti's play the lUlara- 
Rdaia-cliarila.’' Oandharva consented, and the King, full 
of interest, provided him with the necessary material for his 
make-up.^ Then, when a proper stage liad ])een arrangcMl, 
Gandharva assumed the part of Hama and began his perfor¬ 
mance. As he represented Rama seeking to touch Sita, and, 
unable to aecom[)lish his desire,^ falling sens(‘less to the ground, 
he so identified himself with the character he represented, 
that he himself rendered up the ghost, and received final 
emancipation from mortal birth,^ 

Verse. 7. lie fancied, ” this is tlie V(uy glade, this the 
very forest tig-tree, Sita herself touclieth my heart, 
and I myself am Rama.” In his thoughts did he so 
identify himself with Rama., and lament the absence 

^ ITmTipati wa.s a lUalmian by caste, while the actor caste is looked ii})oii 
as (l(‘^rad('d. 

“ Tlic rcfcn'ucc is to Kama’s conduct in the third act of this famous })lay. 

^ laterally the collection of black-powder. 

‘ In the play Sita was invisible, but she had touclu'd him. W hen ILuna 
attempted to touch her in return, she sccmcfl to be no long('r tluax*, and in 
his gri('f he fainted. 

^ He had so idcntituHl himself with Kama, that on his death he received 
final beatitude. 
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of liis beloved, that absorbed in his part, the mime 
as thoni^di he w(Te a lioly saint, iie’er to be born 
upon this eartli, straightway obtained union with 
Yisliuu's selfd 

So cndetli the Tale of an Ai)p:pt in Miming. 


It slioiild bo romcinborod tliat Kama was an incarnation of Vishnu. 



24. The Tale of an Adept in Macjic 


Verse. 1. The showing of a tiling as existing that doth not 
so exist is called ‘‘ magic ” ; and he who is an 
adept therein is higlit “ a warlock 

In the forest of Simbali ^ there was a learned Briihinaii 
named Pakslia Dhara Misra, and a warlock expert was he. 
As opportunity offered, he would delight the King by display¬ 
ing his marvellous powers. Once, on the occasion of some 
holiday or other, the King was invited to a feast by Kaja 
Deva, his father-in-law. He accepted the invitation, and, 
after performing his daily worship, in his royal pleasure 
started forth. As he felt unbearably hungry, he mounted 
his horse in the very early morning, and set out to eat at his 
father-in-law's abode without giving him time to complete 
the cooking of the festal meal. 

When Haja Deva learnt this, he considered that he was 
bound to give a warm welcome to the King, his son-in-law, 
who was coming as an invited guest to his house and desired 
food, but that the cooking of the dinner was not yet complete. 
He accordingly became perturbed as to how he was to solve 
the difliculty. When this was noticed by Paksha Dhara 
he said, “ My Lord, there be no cause for anxiety, nor wilt 
thou be put out of countenance. I am now setting out to 
bring His Majesty here, and on the way I will show him a 
miracle that will delay his arrival till thy dinner be cooked 
and ready.” So indeed he contrived. On the road the King’s 
attention was diverted by the spectacle of two rams fighting, 
which had been magically produced by Paksha Dhara. When 
these had finished their combat, there apjjeared a pair of athletes 
struggling in a wrestling match ; after that a multitude of 

^ The modern Sihula-ban. It is close to the better known ancient site 
of Jhiliraj Carh in the Khajauli Police circle of the Darbhanga District of 
Tirhut. Paksha Dhara is said to have been a contcm[)orary of Vidyapati, 
and to have been personally acquainted with him. He was a famous writer 
on logic. 
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7niniu)ws falliti" like a wondrous waterfall as they 
escaped Frofii tlie throat of a, crane that had swallowed them ; 
and linally a deer pursued by a pack of hounds. While His 
Maj esty delayed on the way to watch all these marvellous 
siylits the ditiner with all its food and d(‘lica(*ies was successfully 
])re])ared in Raja Heva's house, and wlien everything was 
ready, tlu' King was sunnnoned and enjoyed his tneal. When 
h(' learnt that this lighting of the rams and other spectacles 
that he had si'eii were all (h'lusions, he was filled with womh'r, 
and honoured Paksha Dhara the warlock with gifts of 
jowohy. 

Pc/W 7 ’. Ik Tlu' Iving ])resented liini with j(‘wels, and 
l('a,?'n('d iiKui ga.z<‘d in astonislmient. Who is ther-(‘ 
that is no( amazed hy lh<‘ magical feats of a warlock { 

So (Muhdh th(' Ta.le of an Adkct in Maoic. 



25. Tjie Tale of a Man hose Mastery of Lore received 

Honour 


IVmL 1. Tlie lore tliat is lioiioured by a sa,pi(Tit Tnoiiareli 
aTid that is beyond reproaeli, servT'th to the well- 
heing and the glory of them that know it. 

King Bhoja ^ reigned in the city of Dhara, and in his time 
someone recited before him a verse composed by a contem¬ 
porary poet. It was to the following elfect :— 

TVr.sr. 2. “As the brancli of the tree of thy pure fame 
vspreadeth al)road over the whole world, forthwith 
every sea becometh the Ocean of Milk, each snake 
becometh VTisuki, each mountain becometli Kailasa, 
and in lieaven itself, tlie heavenly beings all become 
Sankara. Then why, O Bhoja, hasten not tlie glass 
beads worn by my wife to become pearls ? ” ^ 

Wdien Blidja, lu'ard this he was so delighted with the poetical 
ingenuity displayed in the verse, that he had the poet weighed 
in the scales, and presented him with the huge equivalent 
weight in pearls. 8o the poet received his own weight in 
pearls and had all his wishes satisfied, and Bhoja's fame is 
still sung throughout the world. For 

Verse. 3. What worth is a kingdom, whose king is not 
sapient ; what worth is sapience whose owner giveth 
not gifts ; and wdiat worth are the gifts of the 
muniticent, if he honoun'th not merit ? 

1 Wc have already met King Blioja ajid the eity of Dliara in Tale 16 
and shall meet them again in dale .‘19. lie nagned a.o. 1018 to 1000, and 
was an aeeomplislied seholar and a liberal patron of ^Sanskrit learning. His 
nanu; in eonseejnenee ha.s become proverbial in India a.s that of tlu^ ideal 
Hindu prince, See O.rford History oj IndUi, j). 189. 

“ The verse is primarily a display of Sanskrit verbal hvirning, the general 
meaning, of course, being that under Hhoja’s beneliecMit sway everything 
has become the most perfect of its kiml. It was from the froth of the Ocean 
of Milk, when (burned by the g(-Kls, that Lakshrni, the goddess of good 
fortune was born. Vasuki was the King of the Nagas, or semi-divine 
serpents. Kailasa is a peak in the Himalaya, the abode of Siva and hciu'e 
particularly holy. Sankara, the Supreme Deity, is another name of Siva. 
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And again 

Verse. 1. Tlio troo of tlio art of ]) 0 ('te, tliaf. dcsireth to 
surpass the wisliing-f n'o ' of tin; gnxls, in formor da vs 
would yield fruit iu inillious of golden coins. But 
now that Blioja hath gone to hea\'en in all his spotless 
glory, in every place its harvest is hut labour vain. 

So endeth the Talc of A Man \vho.se Ma.sterv of Lore 

RECETVEU lIONOUIi. 

' A fabulous froe (hat granted all desire.s. 



C(3NCERNING COUNTER-EXAMPLES 

26. The Tale of a Man whose Mastery of Lore Died 

Away 

Verse. 1. If a man's mastery of Ion' fail through the 
want of sapience of a king, by tliose wlio have mastered 
lores he is called a man whose mastery of the lore 
hath died away”. 

On the south of the Canges, in the land of Radha,^ there 
reigned a king hight Nirapeksha, or ‘‘ Undiscerniiig ”. On 
one occasion a certain poet-laureate, named Vagvilasa, or 
“ Elegant in speech ”, a master in all the arts of poesy, 
deceived by Nirapeksha's title of “ King ”, had the hard 
fortune to come thither. He approached the King's confidential 
minister, Yichakshana, a man of learning, and asked to be 
presented to PI is Majesty. The Minister replied, “ What 
profit w ill fall to thee from an audience with him ? Thou art 
a poet, and he no scholar. I opine that naught of pleasure 
will come to either from your verbal commerce. For :— 

Verse. 2. “ Maimed of a limb do I deem the virtue of 

that King in wdiom sapience hath not been born, 
and who, thougli he exercise rule, wieldetli it but for 
his own delectation.” 

Saith the Laureate, “ Sir Minister, even though the King 
be wanting in sapience, still from iny poem will he of a surety 
experience delight. For :— 

Verse. IL “ Plow can the goddess of speech, imbued with 
varied charms and adorned with elegance of word 
and meaning, fail to please him who hath ear and 
heart. 

Moreover :— 

Verse. 4. “ ’Tis the fault of the hearer, if he lend not 

his ear to the voice of the poet; but if he listen 
and lind therein no pleasure then only of the poet 
’tis the fault. 

^ The modern Rarh or Central Bengal. 
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And a^aiii;— 

TV/csv. 5. “ Tlio nian tlint cleliAditrtli not wlioji (he 

nectar of eloquence' liutli Ixmui (jiiafled ])y lies vav, is 
hut ail ox (h'lii^ditiny only in mere ^niss for food. 

“ And y(‘t once inoro : 

IVrxc. h). “ W hat can a jxxd, in the' niaiiuer of poeds, do 

in the wav of honoiiiiny him who listenc'th not neir 
iindcrslandoth. or wlm when he nnde'rstandeth giv-(‘tli 
not reoeai'd I " 

The' Minister replied, It is for that reason tliat I say 
that this kine she)iild not he seen hy thee. Said the j)oet, 
'‘Sir Minister, if the're he one' who feeleth no pleasure even 
when niy poem falleth in his ear, lie' must he a marved eif a 
man, anel of a surety is worth heholdinv." So, after much, 
laliour e)n the part of the Minister, Kiny Xirape^'ksha yranted 
an audience to the laureate, and the latter, as he looked 
upon him, recited tin' followiny verse : - 

rersf’. 7. ■■ 0 Kiny of men, at the [)()rtal of Indra's 

heavi'ii anyelic damsi'ls laud that, fo'sli ilower of tliv 
ylorious hlad(', tliat hriylit l‘omn of tin' oc('an of 
hatth', tliy spoth'ss fanc' ; for tlc'v I'cvel in tin' Liyh 
testivaJ of the yod of lov('. as they Ix.'coine tlie hiades 
of th(' lieroes wJioiii as enemies in eoinl.iat th(.)U hast 
slain." 

When he had liiiished his recitation, the Kiny cried out, 
llo, }■(' ministers, what lie it that this fellow habbleth ? 
It is like the cackle of a flock of biisls."’ " Your Majesty,"’ 
said tJiey, ‘’this yentleman is a yreat })oet, and telleth the 
story of tliy fame. Wharthy of honour is he at thy hand.” 
ivejdied the Kiny, '' Wherefore should honour ])e shown to 
him ? Will his line poem swell my treasury or increase the 
siz(' of my army ? Said they, ” The fruit of a treasury 
or of an army is fame, and that by a poet's words is maynihed. 
For : - - 

IV/sc. 8. ” Jn olden days, from lony before this present 

aye, all kinys that have lived and have departed from 
this eaith have honoured poets with yifts of wealth 
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for graceful eloquence of speech. Even to this day, 
as Sarasvati ^ taketh her course, their names are 
sung. Are not all others, though born, now dead, 
and outside their own liomes unknown ? 

Verse, 9. “ Even as a casket is for golden coins, and as 

the earth is for a tree, so for the fame of kings alone 
are the words of poets the one safe abiding place. 

“ Therefore, Your Majesty, fitting is it that thou shouldst 
honour this poet laureate with gifts of gold.’^ 

The King replied, “ If it involve spending money, I have 
no need of that safe abiding place for my fame. Hey, ye 
henchmen in attendance, why look ye on at this rascal, this 
thief of other people's tlioughts, who hankereth after and 
would make oil* with my money ? AVhy turn him not ye out ? ” 
At these words the mace-bearers in attendance thrust the 
poet laureate hands on neck from the palace. As he went, 
he cried :— 

Verse. 10. Fool tliat I was to serve my pr(‘eeptor's 
feet and abandon the joys of sleep. Vain are now 
the sciences, grammars, all that I have studied. 
Good Fortune hath become enamoured of the Base, 
if this fool be a king. If this adversity be the fate 
even of one who doeth to thee reverence, then. 
Goddess of Eloquence, far from me wend thy way ! ’’ 

As he issued from the palace uttering these words, the poet 
in his rage made formal renunciation of all poesy ; but the 
king’s Ministers came out, and seeing the Laureate as he had 
renounced all commerce with SaravSvati, tliey thus deploringly 
addressed him. “ Sir Laureate, what is this that thou hast 
done ? For, acting as though thou art an imbecile, thou hast 
brought disaster on thyself ? 

Fcr6‘c.s‘. 11. “ Wherefore, most excellent Sir, because of 

another’s mistake hast thou abandoned poesy—that 
poesy full of charm in its well-chosen words delighting 
with ornaments indmed with grace, that in the abodes 
of the wise is ever a source of delight, and in distant 

^ The goddess of eloquence and learning. 
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lands is dear ? Moreover, no place for anger is the 
heart of him who, like tlioe, is of merit the abode. 

12. “ E’en as a chaste wife taketh not to un- 

chastity, when her eyes fall upon a courtesan ornate 
Avith pearls ; so ne’er should poets renounce their 
poesy, even when they regard unlettered lords of 
wealth.” 

The poet replied, “Defiled have I become by this king’s 
abuse, and therefore poesy hath been renounced by me.” 
And the Ministers replied, “ What harm hath come to thee 
through his abuse '? 

Verse. 13. “ When a man out of the ovilness of his heart 

abusetli liim who deserveth not abuse, it is on him 
who abusetli that falleth the al)use ; for how upon 
the righteous can it fall ? ” 

Then the ministers all showed their respect for the Poet 
Laureate by presenting him with gifts of gold, and sent him 
to his home; but, as he had renounced all poetry, his mastery 
of lore perished then and there. 


So endeth the Tale of a Man whose Mastery of Lore 
Died Away. 



27. The Tale of a Man Untauoht 

Verses. 1. If a man in liLs boyhood study not, all his life 
will ho be reviled ; a king may rule from sea to sea, 
and yet, if he have no learning, he is called a fool. 

2. What Ilian, when he seeth the prosperity of a 
lack-wit, need bo indifferent to real merit ^ For if a 
blockhead be even encircled by the armies of good 
fortune, what fame can he expect ? 

There was once in Tirlmt a Brahman named Ravi Dhara, 
who, though he was a wealthy man, was a fool, clumsy in 
speech, and an object of universal ridicule. This filled him 
with regrets, as he thought:— 

Verses. 3. “ Falsely do people say that there bo nothing 

like a betel-roll for setting off a mouth ; for of a 
man’s mouth it is Sarasvati ^ who is the only true 
adornment. 

4. “ Through his ignorance a fool maketh blunders 
in his speech, and is laughed at in the assembly ; 
when he would adjust blunders he hath uttered, 
still greater laughter earneth he. 

5. “ When scholarship hath not been gained in 
childhood, and reputation hath not been earned in 
youth, what good hath he done, for he hath been born 
a cause of sorrow to his mother ? 

“ But now I am old, and study of learned books is beyond 
my power 

Verse. G. ‘‘ Every work hath its season, and if that work 
be not then accomplished, ne’er will it be done, 
and sorrow will be the lot of him who should have 
done it.” 

He therefore made up his mind to have his son, whose name 
was Mana Dhara, educated, and spent considerable sums 
in having him taught by learned men. After a time his 


The goddess of eloquence and learning. 
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fellow-pupils discovered that the youth’s name was the ungram¬ 
matical “ Mana Dhara ^ and recited this verse :— 

Verse. 7. ‘‘ His father’s ignorance is proved by having 

given him such a name ; and just because he fceleth 
the disgrace, in his studies is lie extra diligent.” 

And of a truth, Mana Dhara did work hard and became 
a thorough master of the sciences. In course of time, when 
he had finished his education, the Brahman, his father, became 
proud of the youth’s accomplishments, and desiring to be 
complimented both by the King and by his son, set out with 
Mana Dhara for the royal head-quarters, and procured an 
audience. After the usual compliments the King asked, 
“ Well, Brahman, what is the state of your affairs ? ” The 
Brahman replied, '' Jndndiidstimeva.'’ As they heard this, 
and observed a smile on the King's face, the good-natured 
people who were present lowered their faces, while the ill- 
natured people laughed aloud. ]5ut Mana Dhara cried, 
“ Why laugh ye so ill-naturedly at my father. Ye have no idea 
of the meaning of his words, and have been trapped in your 
own ignorance. What my father said in answer to His Majesty’s 
question was perfectly good Sanskrit. What he said was 
no jnd ndisti nieva. The word ‘‘Mem” means “like Ma ”, 
that is to say, “ like Lakshmi,” the goddess of good fortune, 
the word jnd means “ Sarasvati ”, the goddess of learning, 
and the whole means that just as good fortune is absent, 
so is learning absent. Thus, in a few words, while he could 
not tell at length the exact state of affairs, my father indicated 
his poverty.” When the King heard this explanation he 
showed great respect to Mana Dhara K§arman, the Brahman, 
and gave him a handsome reward, saying “ Well done, Mana 

^ The nariH? should bo “ Mano Dhara ”. “ Mana Dhara ” is bad Sanskrit, 
and tlie error was duo to liis father’s ignorance. 

^ He wanted to show off his Sanskrit and to say, in that language, “ I 
do not know.” But what he did say was utterly wrong for that meaning. 
He should have said “ mama jhanarii ndsti ”. We shall see that the words 
that he did use really had an altogether different meaning, but one which 
was a suitable reply to the King’s inquiry. 
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Dhara, well done ! Thou hast put exactness into that which 
was inexact On this all the courtiers present bare witness 
to the learning of Mana Dhara, but, as for his father, only 
to his ignorance. 

Verse, 8. Though the son gained honour, his father’s 
disrepute remained unchanged. Only by his own 
merits is it that a man gaineth in the world renown. 

So endeth the Tale of a Man Untaught. 



28. The Tale op a Sciolist 


Verse. 1. A sciolist is one who, after learning a part of 
a science, actetli as if he were master of the whole. 
In tlie assembly of the wise his end is ridicule. 

In the city of (Idrakshapura there reigned a King named 
Udaya Siihha.^ Once, when he had begun the celebration 
of the great autumn religious festival,“ he invited a large 
number of P>rahmans of tried learning to assist at the recitation 
of the Durgd-mdhdhnya.^ Among them was a Brjiliman named 
Kusa Sarman, a man with his forehead adorned with gleaming 
sandal sect-marks, fine in presence and with a mighty display 
of ostentation, and eloquent, so far as he confined himself 
to uttering a few words that he had learnt parrot-wise. 
He accepted the invitation to recite the Mahatmya, and did 
this, here dropping a vowel, and there uttering a wrong letter 
or an incomplete syllable. He concluded with the customary 
verse in which prayer is made for pardon for mistakes. Its 
meaning is as follows : ‘‘ My Mother, Uma, deign Thou to 

forgive each letter that hath been dropped and each syllable 
that hath been imperfect. For whose mind at times is not 
careless ? ” When Bubhankara barman, the King’s chief 
priest, heard him mangle this last verse, he called out, Ho, 
Kusa Sarman, why hast thou recited even this verse wrongly ? 
Thou saidst “ Kshanturn arhasaii, instead of “ Kshantum 
arJiasiJ' “ deign Thou to forgive.’’ So :— 

Verse. 2. “ When he would adjust a few verbal slips, he 

saith Kshanfmn arhasau. Thou fool, how great will 
be the harm that thou wilt cause by blundering also 
in these very words ! ” 

' Wo have already met him in Tale 22 (p. 100), which sec. 

“ The well-known “ Jhinjd-jmjd ” holiday of Eastern India. 

^ This is the account of the goddess I^urga’s victory over a number of 
demons, recorded in the Mdrkandeya Purdna. Its solemn recitation is an 
important part of the festival. 

^ As we shall see, even in reciting this verso ho made a blunder. 
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As they hearkened to this, all the other Brahmans united 
in the condemnation, and the King blamed him as an 
unrighteous fool for presuming to undertake a duty that he 
was unfitted to carry out. 

Verse. 3. Ho wlio falsely claimcth mastery in some un¬ 
studied subject, when on occasion he blundereth, 
inevitably doth become known as a sciolist. That 
reproach in the assembly touclicth a man in his 
work, and even d(;at]i itself is not its equal as a 
begetter of unhappiness. 

Here endeth the Tale of a Sciolist. 



29. The Tale of a Droll 


Verse. 1. Do who by his comical wit and by changing 
his bodily form or voice becometh the favonrito of a 
groat man is called a '' Droll * 

There was a city called Kanclii ^ and it had a King named 
Siipratapa. Once four thieves, busy in robbing a certain 
wealthy man, were caught by the police at the very entrance 
to the liole they had dug in the wall of the house, and were 
brought in chains before the King for orders. He instructed 
the executioners to take the four outside the city, and there 
put them to death by impalement. For :— 

Verse. 2. Wise men, learned in criminal law, declared 
that a king's duty is to promote the good and to 
destroy the wucked. 

8o, in obedience to the royal command, the executioners 
impaled three of the criminals. The fourth then considered : — 

3. ‘‘ No matter how near death may be, still a man 
should attempt to devise some means of escape. If 
tlie device succeed, then he escapeth, and if not, then 
he can suffer no greater harm than deatli. 

“ And again :— 

4. ‘‘ Even though a man be wrung by disease, or 
be suff(*ring death at the hands of a king, if he seek 
diligently for a remedy, he cometh straight back 
from the door of Yama’s ^ abode.'*’ 

So he cried, “ Hey, Mr. Executioners, as His Majesty ordered, 
ye have already finished off three thieves, but kill not me till 
ye have l)rought me before the King. For I am possessed of 
one mighty piece of knowledge, and with my death it will be 
lost for ever. It would be best to delay my death till His 
Majesty hath been told it, and then will it remain in the 

^ Tlio inod(‘rn Cuiijoeveram, in the Madras l^residcncy. 

2 The god of death. 
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world.” The executioners replied, “ Thou sinful scoundrel, 
thou hast been brouglit to the place of execution, and now dost 
thou desire to live ? How can His Majesty take notice of any 
knowledge of a scoundrel like thee ? ” Said he, “ Tell me, 
do ye think to interfere with His Majesty's affairs ? This be 
a mighty piece of knowledge, and if he knew of it, he would 
of a surety desire to learn it. Moreover if t lie news of it came 
to him through you, he would certainly show ye favour.” 
So they were persuaded by the thief’s words, and out of a 
desire to forward their lord's affairs, they represented the facts 
to His Majesty, who became curious about it, and after 
sending for the thief asked him saying, “ Hey, thou thief, tell 
me what be this piece of knowledge that thou dost possess ? ” 
My Lord,” replied ho, ‘‘ I know how by proper cultivation 
to grow gold." “ How dost thou manage that ? " 
Said the thief, My Lord, I make seeds of gold, each 
the size of a grain of mustard, and sow them in the 
ground. In only a month’s time those seeds like grains of 
mustard will become trees, bearing flowers, and those flowers 
will be of pure gold. From a single grain-weight of seeds there 
cometh a pennyweight of gold. My lord can see this with 
his own eyes.” 0 thou thief,” said the King, is that true ? ” 
Replied he, “ Who is there that can tell an untruth in the 
presence of My Lord ? If my words be not the simple truth, 
at the end of a month there will be an end of me as well, and 
Your Majesty will continue distinguished as a lord in tolerance 
and grace.” So the King consented, and when he told him 
he might do the sowing the thief had some gold refined by 
a goldsmith, and broke it into little bits each the size of a 
grain of mustard. He then cleared a piece of ground in a 
secret place on the bank of a bathing pool in the grounds of 
the royal seraglio and said, “ Your Majesty, the seeds and 
the field are now ready, wilt thou now graciously provide 
a person to do the sowing ? ” Replied the King, “ Why 
dost thou not thyself do the sowing ? ” Said the thief, ‘‘ If 
I had warrant to sow gold, then how should I be so poor ? 
Alas, a thief hath no warrant to do that. Gold can only be 
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sown by one who hath never at any time committed any 
theft. Why should not Your Majesty do the sowing Himself ? ” 
The King replied, “ Once, to give a present to minstrels, 
I filched my Daddy’s money.” “ Then, let Your Majesty’s 
ministers sow it.” Jbit they objected, ''We be public servants, 
and how can we help being peculators ? ” " Then, let the 

Chief Justice sow.” But he said, " When I was a small boy 
I cribbed some of my mother’s sweetmeats.” Then the thief 
said, "So ye also are all thieves, and then why am I alone 
to be executed ? ” When they heard this, none of the courtiers 
present could restrain their laughter; and the King also, whose 
wrath had been dissipated by the fellow’s comicality, said 
with a smile, " Well, Thief, neither wilt thou be killed. My 
ministers, this tliief, although he’s an evil-wit, is also certainly 
a smart-wit, and is clever in his jesting. In future he shall 
stand in attendance on me, and on occasion make me laugh 
at his jokes.” So in this way that thief was promoted to be 
an attendant on the King. 

Verse. 5. No one is more d(\spicable than a thief; yet he 
by his comical wit cut asunder the noose of death, 
and was promoted to be a favourite of the King. 


So endeth the Tale of a Droll, 



POSTSCRIPT TO PART III 

Fcrse.s. G. A liero witliout perspicacity, a man per¬ 
spicacious with no heroism, and an adept with 
neither heroism nor perspicacity, these three bear not 
the attributes of a perfect nuin. 

7. Out of fear of prolixity, tlie counter-examples 
illustrating these are not liere described and are 
merely referred to ; for this liatli already been done 
by men of intelligence. 

8. Rare indeed is the union of all three, of 
perspicacity, heroism, and expert knowledge. In 
the whole universe, but three persons possess them all. 

Moreover :— 

Yerse. 9. There are two persons endowed with all these 
attributes- both Lords of Lakshmi, delightful to 
all nations, moon-faced, dark-complexioned like two 
charming clouds,^—Narayana and Rupa Narayana. 
And also :— 

Verse. 10. Two Lords are there, everywhere illustrious in 
their paramountcy; one mounted on a bull, the other 
fixed in virtue ; each with his limbs bedight, the one 
with ashes and the other with rich ornaments ; one 
with the moon for his diadem and the other the 
royal chief of Brrihmans—the god 6iva and Siva 
Siihha.2 

^ The two jxTsons an; Narayana, i.e. Vishnu, and Hiipa Narayana, i.e. 
King 8iva 8iihha. The former is the lord of the goddess Lakshmi, but the 
word Jakshmi also moans “ wealth ” or “ prosperity ”, and Siva Simha 
is hero described as a lord of wealth. Vishnu, in his incarnation of Krishna, 
was dark complexioned, and so also was the King. 

“ Hen; also we have an elaborate series of double meanings, in each case 
one applying to the god 8iva and the other to Vidyapati’s patron Raja 
8iva Siriiha. ddie word Deva means both “ god ” and “ lord ”. The word 
vrisha means “ bull ” and “ virtue ”. 8iva is commonly represented as 
riding on a bidl. 8iva Siinha is fixed on a virtuous life. The word bhilti 
means both “ ashes ” and “ wealth ”. Siva is commonly represented as an 
ascetic, his body smeanHi with ashes, while Siva Siihlia’s body is adorned 
with “ wealth ”, i.e. golden ornaments. The word dviju-rdja means both 
“the moon” and also “a king of Brahmans” ; Siva’s diadem is the moon. 
From this and the prc'ceding verso we gather that the three persons who 
each possess the three attributes of a perfect man are the gods Vishnu and 
Siva, and one human being— Raja Siva Simha. 
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So endeth the Third Part, entitled An Exposition of 
Adepts'’, of The Test of a Man, composed by the poet 
Vidyapati Thakkura at the command of His Majesty Siva 
Simha, endued with all the iiisijjjnia of royalty, entitled 
Riipa Narayaiia, full of devoted ftiitli in Bliava ^ and blessed 
with boons by the Spouse of Rama.- 

^ i.c. the god Siva. 

2 i.e. Lakshmi, tlie goddess of good fortune. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE FOUR OBJECTS 
OF LIFE 

Then King Paravara again asked Subuddhi, Reverend 
Sir, thanks to thy descriptive instruction I have learnt from 
thee what be the necessary attributes ^ of a man, and, now 
that I am familiar with them, would I know what be the fruit 
that cometh from being a man.” The Saint replied, “ In the 
latter part of the first line of the verse in which I described 
the attributes of a man, I at the same time mentioned the 
fruits of manhood.- A man is he who hath attained the 
objects of life. These are four in number :— 

Verse. 1. ‘‘ When I described the attributes of a man, 
I also mentioned their fruit. There are four objects 
of life—righteousness, worldly prosperity, sexual love, 
and salvation.^ 

Of these four, by reason of its pre-eminence, righteousness 
is the first, and therefore I begin with it. 

Verse. 2. “ Rigliteousncss is to be defined as the per¬ 

formance of duties, such as liberality, study of the 
scriptures, sacrifices and the like, in accordance with 
the precepts of the Vedas. Such performance accom- 
plisheth what a man desireth for himself. 

‘‘ But some maintain that righteousness consisteth in the 
remote consequences ^ of this performance.” 

The King replied, “ Somewhat of doubt do I feel regarding 
the performance of those very duties mentioned by thee. 

^ Heroism, intelligence, and the being a skilled adept. 

^ See verse 9 on p. 2. 

^ The first three are the objects of existence in this world. The fourth 
refers to the next world. 

^ Such as earning an abode in Uaradise as the result of good deeds. 
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I would therefore ask thee to begin by describing righteousness 
and tlius clearing that doubt away.” ‘‘ AVhat be the nature 
of thy doubt ? ” said the holy man. ‘‘ There be several kinds 
of heretics,” said the King, ‘‘ such as Kuddhists, Materialists, 
and the like, and many sectarian teachers—Logicians, 
Philosophers, Eitualists, and others—who preach varying 
creeds with mutually opposing dogmas, and who are skilful 
each in finding arguments on his own side. For :— 

Verse. 3. ‘‘ There be many elocpient teachers, each 

affirming the truth of his own creed ; and owing to the 
opposition of their dogmas there ariseth confusion 
as to righteousness. 

“ And moreover :— 

Verse. 4. “ Heretics are ever intent upon refuting the 

arguments of other teachers, while each insisteth 
on the truth of his own belief. Enemies are tliey of 
the Vchlas, while men versed in the ATnlas are enemies 
of their beliefs. Thus, as they mutually argue, in 
the uproar of tlie wordy war, tlie intellects even of the 
clear-fieaded go astray, and, al. times, faith in 
austerities iind righteousness is lost.” 

The holy man replied, “ How canst thou. Sire, feel such doubt 
concerning righteousness 'I Follow thou only the path that 
hath come down in the tradition of the tribe in which by the 
decree of the Almighty thou hast been l)orn. That alone is 
righteousness for thee. For :— 

Verses. 5. “ There is but one. Almighty, and naught is 

there in the worlds that liath not been created ])y 
him. By His will hast thou also been born in the 
tribe in which thou art. Perform thou only those 
duties that therein be ordained, and then, if the Creator 
have made an error, the fault is His and never thine. 

G. “ Bright and clear is the way of them that 
follow the path of the YtVlas, and by it travel men of 
understanding with minds expert in reason pure. 

7. “ In it is born the illuminated science of 
astronomy, that bringeth, as it were, ignorance to 
the test of numbers, that testifieth to eclipses of the 
sun and moon. 
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8. “ In it are the lores of subjection, brscination, 
and the like -testified by visible effects ; and the 
scriptures of mystic tradition, a weapon rending every 
doubt. 

9. ''In it are found the logic of relations 
affirmative and negative through which a con¬ 
sequence is shown at once and visibly,- and dis¬ 
cussions of the meaning of j)rccepts in the VhVlas. 

" Thus, only the righteousness taught in the Vedas is 
complete and true.” 

Said the King, " Reverend Sir, among sectarian teachers 
also tliere are many diversities of belief. Some prefer to 
worship Siva, others Vishnu, and others Brahma ; and thus 
am I filled with great doubt, seeking to whom of these I should 
devote my thoughts.” The holy man replied :— 

Verse, 10. Some inen make tludr petitions to Vishnu, 
and some to Siva, the Lord of Rarvati. Others in 
tliis world address Brahma as the Lord. But only in 
tlieir names is their sublimity distinct. If, therefore, it 
hath been decided by holy men, masters of reasoning, 
that in the universe there is but one Almighty Lord, 
wherefore, contrariwise, doth the idea of distinctness 
pervade thine anxious breast ? 

" In this way righteousness consisteth only in showing 
reverence to Him, through the means of fasting, austerity, 
worship, and the like. 

Verse. 11. " He who carrieth out this righteousness is 

called a righteous man, and of these there are three 
kinds -the genuinely righteous, the righteous though 
in darkness, and the contrite. 

" And among these I begin by telling the tale of a man 
genuinely righteous.” 



-■^0. The Tme oe .1 J/.ia- fev 


a^iXbJLY 


In \\\c \i\nd of ^lithila ^ then' lived a Kayastlia 2 naniod 
Bodhi, and he, iilthough he carried on the profession of his 
caste in the Kinf^'s service, never injured any Jiving creature, 
never took another's goods, a?id neva^r desired another's wife. 
He lived only on the salary grante<l to him by his liege lord, 
performed the daily worship proper to his lowly caste, and 
passed his days as a devoted adorer of Siva, at the accustomed 
place and season offering gifts to Brahmans suitable to liis 
own tribal rules of worship. 

Once, as he neared the end of his days, the following distich 
from the Puranas fell upon his ear : - 

Feme 12. “Even tlie Ganges^ saith, ‘ When w'ill some¬ 
one who hath never injured a living creature, who 
hath never taken another's goods, and who never 
looketh after another's wife, cotuc and j)iake mo 
pure ' ? 

When he heard this, he thought to himself, Since my 
birth never have I done injury to a living creature, never have 
I taken another's property that was not a free gift, and never 
liave I desired another's wife ; and so of a surety am I also 
one of those who have fulfilled t!ic three conditions of this 
verse. For :— 

Verse. L‘F The evil deed have I avoided afar, and 
against the gocxl deed have I never displayed anger. 
Of a truth my whole life hath beem passed as though 
in pious and chaste pupilage. 

' i.e. Tirhut. 

^ A man of the writer ea.ste. In Vulyiipati’.s tinu; tins caste was con¬ 
sidered to be lowly and its members had a general bad character for dis¬ 
honesty. Cf. note to Tale 19 (p. 82). It is to be noted that, though a 
Kayastha in a position exposed to gnrat temptation, the hero is described 
as a truly righteous man. 

^ The Itiver Ganges is naturally pure and holy, and is here represented as 
humbly considering itself unworthy of receiving the corpse of a man so 
good as described above. 
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“ I shall therefore make a test of this utterance of the 
Holy Ganges.” With these words he set out towards the river. 
When he was only a mile or so from the bank, he stood still 
and recited the first line of the distich from the Puranas 
quoted above, and completed the verse with a second line of 
his own composition. 

Thus :—- 

Verse. 14. “ One who hath never injured a living creature, 

who hath never taken another’s goods, and who never 
looketh aft('r another’s wife, even I, 0 Holy Ganges, 
am hither come ; so attain thou purity.” 

Thereupon the Ganges, delighted at lus words, burst her 
banks in a torrent of waves crovvded with tortoises, fish, 
crocodiles, and porpoises, carrying in their flood the trees that 
fell into it from either shore, and like unto a necklace of pearls 
gleaming white and bright. In this wave slie submerged the 
Kayastha,^ and as in accordance with his fate the term of 
his life was now accom})lis]ied, he abandoned his earthly frame 
and obtained the bliss of heaven.^ Good men to this day 
sing the praises of the deed—a marvel, as it were—of this 
Kayastlia, who put to such a test the results of tlie gracious 
mercy of the Holy Ganges. 

Verse. 15. His mortal frame may go, his fortune may go, 
and all his friends and relations may go. But through¬ 
out the world in tale and story his fame will last 
for aye. 

8o endeth the Tale of a Man Genuinely Righteous. 


^ Note the insistence on the man’s lowly east(^ 

^ It is an inti rt'stin^ laet that at the present day a legend is generally 
current that Yidy/ipati himself met his death in this very way. The verso 
said to havt; been uttered by him as he died is well known, but is not the 
same as above. 



31. The Tale of a Man who was Rtouteohs though in 
Darkness 

Verse, 1. AVlion a 7ua.ii naturally in spiritual darkness 
iinpetuously and on the spur of the nioinerit per- 
forineth a meritorious act, he is said to be a man 
righteous though in darkness. 

In the country of Radha ^ there dwelt a Brjlhman named 
^ri Kant ha. He was a man who had mastered all branches 
of learning, was an export in moral philosophy, and was 
skilled in every accomplishment.- In order to employ the 
abilities that he had exercised from his earliest days, and to 
gain recognition and increase his reputation, he became 
desirous of being admitted to the presence of royal 2 )ersonages 
and took to journeying in foreign lands. Once, in the course 
of his wanderings, he reached the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna ^ on the occasion of a solar eclipse. There 
he chanced to see a cow being devoured by a crocodile, and, 
as she was sinking in the water, in despair of her life uttering 
piteous cries. Filled with compassion, he thought :— 

Verse. 2. ‘‘ Tlicrc is no sacred place more liallowcd than 

this confluence, tljere is no time more holy than that 
of the sun’s eclipse, and there is no greater righteousness 
than saving another being’s life. 

Just now all these three have come together, and therefore 
must I achieve the rescue of the cow from the mouth of the 
crocodile. For :— 

Verse 3. “ If, by the sacriiice of the perishable body, 

everlasting merit can be secured, then who is the 
good man that despiseth such merit when offered to 
him unforeseen ? 

' Central Bengal. See Tale 26 (p. 111). 

^ It is to be understood that, though a learned man, ho was not religious, 
and, in other words, was in sj)iritual darkness. 

^ Close to Allahabad, and a very holy spot, especially on such an occasion. 
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'' Yet, I ween that the matter brooketh no delay, for a 
deed done too late not only beareth no fruit, but leadeth to 
the anguish of regret.” 

With such thoughts the Bnlhinan leaped into the flood, 
and in full assurance of his duty, valuing his life as but a 
straw, smote the snout of the crocodile with a shovel. The 
rapacious brute, startled by the blow and at the same time 
greedy for his flesh, let go the half-swallowed cow and 
swallowed down the Brahiiian in her stead. On the other 
hand, the cow, directly she found herself free from the crocodile, 
speedily made her escape, and reached her home in comfort. 
Thus 

Verse. 4. Even though a man spend his days in all 
prudence, of a sudden disaster may o’er take him ; 
yet when he hath been released from that disaster, 
he rejoiceth as though a triumph he had gained. 

For when the Brahman had saved the cow's life in exchange 
for his own, upon his head there fell a rain of flowers from the 
sky, he himself gained an abode in Paradise, and to this day 
his fame is told in song and story. 

Verse. 5. Only after long continued travail doth a mighty 
hero such honour gain ; yet this impetuous Brahman 
earned it in one short moment by his sudden act. 

So endeth the Tale of The Man avho was Ktghteous though 
IN Darkness 



32. The Tale of tiee Contrite Prince 


Verse. 1. When a man hath .sinned but afterwards 
repenteth, and, doin^ jienance, turneth away from 
.sin, he is called “ Ri^^hteous through Contrition”. 

On the bank of the Ganges there was a town called Kampila,^ 
ruled over by King llemangada. On his decease, his ministers 
placed his son Ratnangada upon the throne. Directly he 
was installed this prince, made arrogant by the wealth 
inherited from his father and in the intoxication of his youth, 
proceeded to exercise tyrannous injustice upon his subjects. 
For :— 

Verse. 2. If a worthy ruler be follow(‘d by a son like 
unto him, the kingdom standeth within the bounds 
of righteousne.ss ; but if that whicli is lionoured be 
followed by that which is honoured but unlike, it 
falleth to destruction. 

Moreover:— 

Verses. 3. In the days of youth, when wealth acquired 
hath become manilhst to all, or when mastery of 
learning hath been tested and known abroad, who 
doth not become intoxicated ? 

4. But that man alone is admirable and honoured 
by the wise, who refraineth from airogance con¬ 
cerning his wealth, his youth, or his learning. 

And again :— 

Verse. 5. He who hath compiered pride in wealth and 
who in his youth hath con(juered the god of love, is 
among men a lion, and what in this world hath he 
conquered not ? 

And once more :— 

Verse. 6. Among women who have fallen from the morals 
of their tribe, in a king who hath fallen from righteous¬ 
ness, even as in an elephant unchained, w4iat sin doth 
not lind its birth ? 

^ The modern Kampil, now a village in the Farrukhabad district of the 
United Provinces. It played an important part in the ancient history of 
India. 
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So, as soon as he became king, Katnangada took to seizing 
the property of well-to-do people, and to carrying off women 
of good family. In his greed for such he even took the lives 
of the innocent, and became a tyrannons oppressor of his 
subjects, till all the people looked upon him not as a king, 
but as a robber. “For,” said they :—• 

Verse. 7. “ Wlien a king, like an elejdiant blind with 

intoxication and in his insolence disregarding his 
driver's commands, hath strayed from his kingly 
duty, without doubt he is naught but a robbi'r. 

“ If, on account of his guilt, we meditate mischief against 
him then shall we be ourselves guilty of the sin of treacherous 
rebellion, and if we bear with his cruelty tlie end will be 
destruction. It would therefore be expedient to arrange for 
some holy men to instruct him in the path of righteousness.” 
So the ministers summoned the holy men, who thus addressed 
the young King :— 

Verse. 8. “0 mighty king, seek thou righteousness. 

Righteousness is the base of royal rule. Or else, 
what distinction is there between all common men 
and thee, a Lord of men ? 

“ In a former birth, virtue was practised by thee, and as 
the fruit thereof now hast thou gained an unvexed rule. 
Therefore in this thy present birth practise thou now the 
virtue that from sin abstaineth.” Said the King, “ And, 
prithee, what be virtue ? ” Replied they : “ Your Majesty, 
it consisteth partly in negative and partly in positive practice. 
A negative practice consisteth in warding off such sins as 
seizing another’s goods, approaching another’s wife, or injuring 
another ; and positive practice consisteth in mercy, liberality, 
protecting one’s subjects, and performing sacrifice and holy 
rites as taught in the Vedas. The fruit of these is Virtue.” 
Said the King, “ And what cometh therefrom ? ” Replied 
they : '‘By it are accomplished the three objects of worldly 
existence.” ^ “ What proof be there of that ? ” said he. 

^ Kightcovisness, worldly prosperity, and sexual love. A fourth object' 
connected with the next world, is final salvation. See Introduction to 
this Part (p. 125). 
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They answered, “ the Vedas are the proof thereof, and they 
have been declared by God Almighty.” Said he, There 
be no God Almighty, and then how can the Vedas have been 
declared by Him ? If He exist, He wonld be experienced by 
me. H(i would be visible to me, and if He be not experienced 
then He existoth not. Ye Holy men are worthy of respect, 
and wlierefore cozen ye mo with untrue words ? If ye again 
speak thus to me, punishment shall ye suffer.” 

Alarmed at the King’s words, the holy men went forth from 
Ills presence, saying to each other, “ This king is an atheist. 
He heedeth not the advice of th.e good, nor is it ever possible 
that advice be welcome when tendered to those who busy 
tlunnselves in walking on evil paths.” So they each departed 
to his ow]i home. Then the ministers and the othcers of the 
army ludd counsel and decided that he was an unworthy 
ruler, and must somehow or other be deposed, his younger 
brother being ])laced in his stead on the throne. As they all 
agreed to this action, so indeed was it carried out. 

Ycrsc. i). How can his kingdom stand, whose ministers 
are disahected ? When tlie subjects are disaffected, 
the life of a king liecometh of no account. 

So, as soon as his brother assumed the royal power, 
Katnangada, fearing death at his hands, betook himself to 
a sacred gro\ e inhabited by hermits. He had been deserted 
by all the pi'oplc of the court, and had 7mt even a single 
attendant, but he did not give up a certain light o’ love 
named Lavangika. With this hussy he settled in the grove, 
and kept himself alive l)y forcibly robbing the hermits of the 
wild fruit and roots that they used to bring in from the forest. 
Driven to desperation by his exactions, they finally got rid 
of him by telling him that his brother was coming to slay him. 
So in terror of his life, with no money and no attendants, 
but accompanied by the girl alone, he fled from there and 
took refuge in a mountain cave. There, in his utter destitution, 
he had to go out each day armed with a bow and live, like 
a mean hunter, on the flesh of any animal whose life he 
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succeeded in taking. In this way the two of them spent 
many days in utter misery, till their garments had turned 
to rags, and, as winter approached, they found themselves 
with only a single blanket to protect the two of them from 
the cold. The two would lie close together, but the one blanket 
was not wide enough to cover both, and when ho left her to 
go hunting, then she remained behind all alone, pinched 
by the freezing air. At length one day, in lier extreme misery, 
Lavangika thus addressed him, “ Out upon thee, thou mean 
wretch ! Thou wast born in royal kin, and through thine own 
blunder not only art thou gone to ruin, but hast also brought 
me with thee into this wild land. Wouldst thou ruin me too ? 
Then kill me, or leave me. This misery I cannot thole. Art 
thou a hero ? Then iiow dost thou endure this misery ? 
For 

Verse. 10. ‘‘No sleep is there for thee who hast no bed ; 
no tra\^el is there for thee who hast no horse ; thy 
mouth that on(;c was full of betel, is now, for want of 
camphor, filled no more. Once no air was welcome 
to thee that was not moved by peacock fans ; and 
now why sittest thou despairing like a ghost, become 
an imitation of a hunter ? ” 

Katnangada replied, “ Darling, have patience, have 
patience ! The cure for a man’s misfortune corneth at 
the fated happy time, and so no need is there for impatience. 
To-night light thou a fire and so keep off the misery of 
cold, while I take the blanket and go somewhither to 
seek another. I swear to thee that before long will I bring 
a blanket and give it to thee.” So saying, he took the one 
blanket that they had and made for the city. There he dug 
a hole in the wall of a Brahman’s house, and, to make his 
entrance easier, put down his blanket just at the entrance, 
and himself went inside in search of someone else’s. As he 
was pulling a blanket off the Brahman’s body, the man’s 
sleep was broken, and when he perceived this the thief ran 
back out of the house. But the Brahman cried out in a loud 
voice to the neighbours to seize and kill the thief, and 
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Ratnuni^iida in ternjr not only a])aii(lono(I his own blanket, 
but lied fmni the place in fear of his life. AVhen he had run 
some way he stopped exhausted and pierced with cold, 
saying to himself, ‘^4las, I came to get another blanket, 
and liave lost the one I had. Now who was it that 

brought tliis about ? No deed can be brought about except 
by the will and l)y the delii)erate act of some doer. 
Jly wliose will and by whose action hath my blanket 

gone ? If tliis had been brought a])out by my wish, then 

I should have profited by th(i gain of a stolen blaidret; but 

who brought about tin' exact opposite ? 1 think that there 

must be someone having the nature of a doer in the universe, 
lie must be God Almighty. The holy men identify Him by 
His sacred majesty, for so is the meaning of His name 
recognizi'd ; and alas, and woe is me, through my folly till 
to-day never have I recognized the Creator of the universe. 

Fcosv's. 11. “ Ileedl(‘ss of the words of my teacher, through 

(‘iTors of jnv mind, through (*onc(ut and other faults, 

I kmov naught of God Almight}', the Creator of 
Heaven, Karth, and tb'll. 

From liirth to birth num in their lust may 
sin and sin ; l)ut when a maids mind turneth to 
right(‘ousiK'ss, tliat alone is his day of joy. 

13. ‘‘ fhily when a creature aba-ndoiietli sin and 

honoureth righb'ousness, then may this time be the 
beginning of his march to Paradisic and hap])iness. 

11. AMMi as without a jdiysician doth no 
disease d(‘])art from one who is sick ; so, 1 ween, 
without lioly deeds is destroyed not the sin of a 
sinner. 

“ 8o, from to-day on, do I devote myself to a hermit’s 
lif(\” Having so o'solved, the King tenderly took the girl 
whom lie had left waiting in the forest, and conducted her 
to the city, where he left her, thinking :— 

Fcrsc. 15. “ Days that are past are gone, nor, strive as 

thou may, will tln^y return. So the days now are 
many, but tliey also will go, for time hath no limit. 
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From this day forth will I pass the rest of 
my life dispelling darkness and turning my soul into 
a bee at the lotus-feet of Siva, the Lord of that which 
nioveth and of that which moveth not.’' 

With these words he became a hermit of great virtue. 

Verse. 16. No man is born a thief, nor is he as a hermit 
born. According to his works alone, as such or as 
such do they speak of him. 

So endeth the Tale of the Contrite Prince. 



ON WORLDLY PROSPERITY 

Coiintor-exam]:)les of unrighteous men, such as hypocrites 
and the like, are not given here, because such persons do not 
Pall within the definition of a real mand They are not real 
men, but come under the category of swindlers. \ t is impossible 
to describe a counter-example that would not be imperfect 
or mutilated in some essential attribute. 

What follows is therefore a series of tales dealing with the 
second object of life, that is to say with worldly prosperity.^ 
Verse. 1. It is said that th(‘re are three kinds of wealthy 
f)eople - the magnanimous, tlie silly, and the greedy. 
EaeJi will be defined, and, according to its definition, 
a tale cone.erning each will l)o set forth. 

33. The Tale of tfie Millionaire Ma(^nanimous 

Verse. 2. The man who hath acipiired wealth by honour¬ 
able means, and who spendeth it not only on his 
personal pleasures but also in liber‘al gifts, is a vessel 
of meritorious acts and of good r(‘pute. lie is called 
niagnanimous 

In the city of Pandupattana ^ a minister of the King of 
Gauda, or Northern Bengal, was a Kshatriya ^ named 
Maharaja Deva. lie was pure in his devotion to his lord 
and was highly esteemed by him. Owing to his being distin¬ 
guished by nn umbrella of honour as his ensign, he was 
commonly known ns the Nch/akd Klidn. or “ Noble Khan ”, 
and, later, as the Sah/a, or “ Truthful ”, Rdjd. As the poet 
has said ;— 

re/'se. 3. Pour objects of life arc there—-namely 
Righteousness, Prosperity, Love, and Salvation. 
And in this world, ne'er have I seen him who doth not 
win success in all through being devoted to his lord. 

^ See Verse 9 on p. 2. 

2 See Verse 1 on p. 125. 

^ Now called Paiplna, a famous ruined city near the modenn Malda in 
Northern Ikmgal. 

* A man of the military caste. 
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So this minister, wlio was an innately righteous man, in 
ways not oppused to righteousness and based on observation 
of the fall, maintenance, and rise of prices, accumulated great 
wealtli. AVhen he had thus become rich, he said to himself : 
‘‘ Although worldly prosperity is in itself one of the objects 
of life, it appearetli to be mere self-conceit for a man to 
persuade himself that lie is specially favoured by Good Luck. 
For Good Luck herself is impartial, and it is only men whose 
devotion hath been tried, and who are clever in business, 
that are employed I'y her in the continued accumulation of 
wealth. 

Verse. 4. ‘‘ If a man have not loyal servants, and if he 

put not Ids trust in loyal men, lie beareth himself 
the burden of his labours and enjoycth not its fruit. 

“ And again :— 

Verses. 5. “If a man d(‘em that he hath full suiliciency 
in the wealth that he hath accumulated, then owing 
to his indolence, in his future, Good Luck thriveth not. 

(). But if a man have many skilful and obedient 
assistants, then the power of gaining wealtli is come 
within his grasp. 

7. “ It is not ‘ wealth ’ tliat the wise call wi'alth, 

for real wt?nJth is the ability to earn. Fjven if men’s 
wealth diminisli, the ability to earn still remaineth. 

“ At the present moment I have, it is true, all this property, 
and yet I feel anxious for more wealth, although indeed tfie 
necessity of wealth is a doubtful matter. 

Verse. 6, “ Whether king or commoner, a man can eat 

but a couple of pounds of food and no more. What 
good is all his wealth and prosperity to tlie one, and 
what harm docth the want of wealth to the other ? ” 

So he made up his mind that, as he was by this time a master 
of wealth, he would now enjoy its fruits, and passed his 
youthful days very prudently, tasting pleasures not forbidden 
by religion, with garlands, sandal-wood, women, betel, 
founding a good repute by carrying out works of public 
charity, accumulating merit by giving huge gifts of jewels 
and gold each time equal in amount to his own weight, and 
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honouring with money-presents persons eminent in the 
arts. 

When the clays of liis youth had passed, becoming indifferent 
to worldly pleasures, he accumulated a still greater store of 
merit by siicli religious observances and fasting as could be 
accomplislied i)y mortification of the flesh. When old age, 
that destroyer of all vanity, came on, as he noted how in his 
body there was no increase of beauty or of vigour, and in his 
Lome no increase of wealth, he considercxl 
Fc/sc. 9. “ WluMi T a,fn dead and gone, my wealth will go, 

and all my skill in arts will go. All the power of 
lordship will go, and all the comeliness of my form. 
When all a marrs iTiight is thus about to depart, he 
also will readily abandon it, and when we see that, 
why, for the festival of Durga, abandon w^c not 
all ? 1 

As thus [ abandon all my might, therewith becometh 
manifest tlie abandonment of all desire.” With these words, 
in emulation of Ilariscandra,^ he gave all that he had as 
f'lfis io lh‘<V}ntntis nuch in emulation of Vikramaditya,^ this 
Satya Ilaja took the vov- of starvation to death at the 

life, and went to Paradise honoured by the gods. 

Verse. 10. In this case, wealth w^as accumulated to many 
millions, (in his youth) love wtis happily enjoyed till 
he wn'shed no more, and suppliants wcire honoured to 
the full of their desirc's. For good men what greater 
com])leteness can there be than this ? 

And moreover :— 

Verse. 11 . Who be there that give not alms to beggars 
that have come to their door from afar ? But this 
donor magnanimous, Maharaja Deva, awaited not 
their coming. He himself semt goods to the homes 
of su])pliants. 

So endeth the Tale of the Millionaire Maonanimous. 

^ i.o. give invay one’s entire proj)erty in charity on the occasion of the 
festival of tlie Ihinja Filjd. 

2 An aneicnit king, famed for hie unequalled liberality. 

^ See 'J'ale 1, p. 4. He vvas famed for his intrepidity. 

* The main river of the province of Oudh, and sacred through 
association Avith Rama. 



34. The Tale of a Silly Kick Man 


Verse, 1. When a man, influenced by wealth that will 
more and more accrue, lavisheth that which he hath 
already got, and fatuously neglecteth the three objects 
of worldly existence,^ he “ a sillyjDate ” is dubbed. 

There was once in the city of Ayodhya ^ a merchant named 
Vasil, and he had a sou named Prachura Dhana. When, 
on his father’s decease, this youth succeeded to the property, 
he addressed the old men, friends of his father, saying, 
“Ancient Sirs, prithee explain to me the methods by which 
my father gained wealth so great.” They replied, “ By 
commerce, and by that alone. For :— 

Verse. 2. Understanding cometh from instruction by 
the aged ; honour through vServing a king; good 
reputation and the acquirement of merit through 
generosity; and if thou desire wealth it is through 
commerce that it is won.” 

Wien tVoy ra(?ant hy 

“ commerce ”, and they replied, “ My dear Sir, your father 
bought goods in Bengal and sold them in Gajjana'^ and bought 
goods in Gajjana and sold them in Bengal. When a thing was 
cheap he bought it, and he sold it when it was dear. As it 
is said ;— 

Verse. 3. “A merchant should seek profit through 
diversities of price, conveying goods from one land 

1 Righteousness, worldly prosperity, and sexual love. See the Intro¬ 
duction to Part IV (p. 125). 

2 The modern Ajodhya, a famous town in the Fyzabad district of the 
United Provinces. The word “ Vasii ” is that now usually spelt “ Pose ” 
by Europeans, and is one of the commonest surnames in Bengal. The word 
means “ wealth ”, and “ Prachura Dhana ” or “ Prachura Vasu ” (both 
names are used for the son in the original text) means having ample 
wealth ”. 

3 ? Ghazni in Afghanistan. The word also occurs in the Epilogue 
(p. 185), where it certainly has not this meaning. 
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to another, in accordance with variation of time and 
season. 

“ And moreover :— 

Verse, 4. A woman tliat is not devoted to her husband, 
and a man that hath no industry these two, as a 
rock weareth away under rain, gradually come to 
naught. 

“ Therefore, Sir, it is fitting that, like thy father, thou 
also shouldst display industry ; for the man that is not 
industrious, even if he be worth hundreds of thousands, is 
eventually deserted ))y Good Luck.” 

Then this son of a merchant tliought to himself, jMy 
fortune is estimated at ten millions.^ If out of that I purchase 
goods to the value of a hundred thousand, and transport 
them to another country, the value will be (juadrnpled. So 
I need be under no anxiety about my future increase of wealth. 
If I use but a million in this way I can make another ten 
millions. So I shall put by a million, and spend the rest of 
my fortune now, and experience the pleasure that is suitable 
for my youthful days. For :— 

Verse. 5. “ Wealth may exist, or may depart, or may 

be accjuired again and again ; but when the days of 
youth arc once gone, ne’er come they back anew.’' 

When his cojnpanions and friends heard this, they applauded 
his resolve. “ Bravo, Son of Merchant! ” said they, “ thy 
father was a stingy fellow. Money-grul)bing is simple slavery. 
Thy money is intended to be enjoyed by thee ” ; and so incited 
to recklessness by these words, lie made up his mind to spend 
everything that he had. For :— 

Verse. 6. If a man have wealth, and he waste it in riotous 
living, the loss is his : but those others who devour 
his substance feel no regret at his extravagance. 

And moreover :— 

^ Wo need not look upon this young gentleman as an Indian Croesus. 
The millions were probably counted in ^urd^ias, each of which was worth 
less than a halfpenny. 
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Ferse. 7. As long as men get hold of and devour a master’s 
money, so long only do they sing his praises; but 
when his wealth is diminished they desert him. 

In this way, without ever thinking of the future, this silly 
young fellow dissipated his entire possessions with the help 
of garlands, sandal, and women. Even out of the million that 
he had previously determined to })ut by he took nine hundred 
thousand and used them on his pleasure, leaving only one 
hundred thousand as his reserve; and at last he consumed 
that hundred thousand too. So 

Verse. 8. As water drawn from a well that hath no spring 
gradually faileth, so in a house that hath no resources 
doth its .splendour fade away. 

So this merchant's son, when ah his possessions had been 
squandered, divested of all resourc('.s, sank lower and lower 
into penury. As the poet hath said: - 

hem’. 9. When a millionaire llndeth himself without 
wealth he loseth knowledge and discernment, and 
spendeth extravagantly according to his former 
means. When he hath been reduced to poverty, no 
expedient is there to which he can resort. 


So endeth the Tale of the Silly Rich Man. 



35. The Tale of the Unsatei^ Fr.OKi.sT 


Verse. 1. He wlio ever loncjeth for luiK^li gain, nor is 
content with w'liat lie hath already gained, ever 
lixing Ijis hopes on more and more, is styled 
“ TJnsated 

In tlie city of Vijayapnra" there dwelt a florist 
named Krita Knsala. He w^as an expert in his craft and 
skilful in arranging flowers, so that by supplying the people 
of the town he accumulated considerable profits from 
what they paid him. He nevertheless looked upon tliese as 
insignificant, and in the hope of becoming still more rich he 
began to offer garlands to the king himself. As he waited on 
His Majesty, he gained his favour ])y the skill displayed in 
the w('aving of his garlands and, as flowers bloomed in season, 
in the arrangement of his bouquets, and he thus became 
very wealthy. Yet still his craving did not depart from him, 
and, as he became more and more distracted by his greed, 
he thought to himself :— 

Verse. 2. ‘‘ Utter indifference to that wliicli one 

possesseth not, fostering content with what one 
already hath, wide generosity, and devotion to 
happiness-—from these four is born no incr(?ase of 
wealth.” 

In accordance with this conclusion he took to utilizing his 
wealth in schemes for making still more money, such as 
lending it at interest, land-farming, commerce, cattle-rearing, 
and the like, and at the same time carried on diligently his 
own proper profession of florist. He ceased his attentions 
to the king, and as he trusted no one but himself, fell into 
confusion while he insisted on doing everything with his own 
hands. While he looked after his trading, his farming became 
impossible ; while he did his farming, he could not collect 

1 The Sanskrit word means literally “ one whose hopes are fixed on more ”. 

2 Probably the modern Bijapur, a famous city in the Bombay Presidency. 
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his^interest; and while he calculated his interest, his cattle- 
rearing went wrong. Continually, while he was busy on one 
thing, he was called away from it by anxiety in regard to 
another. While he wanted to do everything, he found himself 
powerless, and became able to do nothing. Then the king 
became angry with him and confiscated his entire property. 
For :— 

Verse. 3. A king may be faithfully served by thee from 
the time of thy birth ; yet on some brief inadvertence, 
if he take not thy life, he seizeth all that thou hast, 
as though he were thine enemy. 

So the florist, deprived of all his money and reduced to 
poverty, became smitten by all its evils. For :— 

Verse. 4. Hunger, desire for the unobtained, garrulity, 
complaining language, unseasonable awkwardness— 
these be the five evils of poverty. 

Now this florist, although he had become thus poverty- 
stricken still retained the attributes of a real man,^ and kept 
vigorously at work, in manly fixshion, in order to support his 
family. Once, when he was bringing some flowers to make 
into presentation wreaths, and was journeying by night 
from one town to another, he saw a procession of seven huge 
chests marching along a desolate path between two lakes. 
When his eyes fell upon them he thought, ‘‘ Gracious Heavens ! 
How can lifeless things like chests manage to emerge from 
one lake and move to another ? This is indeed strange. 
Belike they are treasure-chests and are able to walk 
about through the power of the guardian deity of the 
treasure. So I had better offer him worship.” He did so, 
and made an offering of flowers to each chest. The leading 
chest became gratified by the nocturnal offering made to each, 
and from it there issued a tenderly gracious voice saying, 
‘‘ My poor man, thou wilt get some gold from the hindmost 
chest in our procession.” The same thing was said by each 
of the five chests that followed the leader, and the seventh 

^ He was a skilled adept as a florist. See verse 9 on p. 2. 
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opened its lid, sliowed the ^^old inside, nnd said, '' Ho, florist, 
take thou of the gold. Seven double handfuls are given to thee 
by us seven, and thou inay(\st take them, but not another 
handful.’' So ilu' florist, tilled with joy, took out seven 
double handfuls of golden eoins, and ])ut them into his 
flower bask(‘t. Then, m()V(‘d by his immodiu'ate greed, he 
put his hands into the (diest to take an eighth, but the eln^st 
suddenly shut down its lid, and wont on its way, tearing off 
his arms at tlie shoulders as it did so. Tims, with his arms 
torn off, the florist met Ids death. 

Verse. b. To tin' man who (bssiivtli millions of wealth, 
every r(‘gion of the universe seimudh to be made of 
precious metal. So long as life existeth never is the 
gre(‘dy man satistied, and theiH'fore never hap])iness 
doth he Cmd. 

So endeth the Tale of the Uxse/rni) FLoiusr. 



36. The Tale of a Prudent Ktnc; 


Verse. 1. Wlieii a uian hath gained possessions by his 
valour, and by liis discernnient guardidli them with 
prudence, lie is called a Prudimt Man nor doth 
Good Luck ever forsake him. 

In a city named Jayanti ^ there ruled a king named Vira 
Parrdcrama, and he reigned there Iia])])y and contented, lor 
he had many j)ossessions won by his own valour, liad the eye 
of justice, and had many sons. One night, when he was lying 
comfortably on Ids bed, he chanced to hear a woman's weeping. 
After a time, recognizing that the voice was that of the 
weeping of a lady of high rank, he went outside, and guided 
only by the sound discovered, some short distance without 
the city, a fair damscd in a ilood of tears. She was ornately 
apparelled, graceful in every limb, and rich in youthful 
beauty. Said he, Pair Lady, what sorrow causeth thee thus 
to weep ? ” She replied, “ Prince, I am thy Good Luck, 
and for all these days have I abode within thy tender 
arms, thou hero just-minded. Now must 1 go hence, and 
therefore do I weep.” “ Why,” said he, ‘‘ must thou therefore 
weep ? ”, and his Good Luck replied, “ Out of love for thee.” 
‘‘ If thou hast this love, what causeth thy desintion ? ” 
She answ(‘red, Knowest thou not that J, Good J^uck, am 
by nature fickle; nor to abide long in one place do I desire. 
As the poet saitli : — 

Verse. 2. “Of heroes is she afraid, she entertaineth no 
love for the gentle, she manifesteth her dislike in the 
assemblies of the wise, ne’er in one place doth she 
long abide nor long is it before she departeth. No 
covenant hath the abiding or the departure of Good 
Luck.” 

The king reflected, “ What is there that be wrong in me ? 
Good Luck ne’er deserteth a man but for some wrong conduct. 

^ I have not idciitihed it, it is a commonplace name. 
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Kx(M'pt tll.Tt I have a nuiiibcr of sons I see no fault of mine. 
As they say 

Verses. 3. Let not a king be without a son, and let him 
not liave mn,ny sons ; for if a king have many sons, 
oft times dotli that beget naught but dire fruit. 

4. “ Keen iu the lust for territory, in the lust for 

glory, and in the lust for wealth, hostile to each other, 
verily (h^ the sons of a king become.” 

Tlien said he aloud, “ Revered Lady of the Lotus, if go thou 
must, who hath power to oppose thee in thy wish. Go, there¬ 
fore, where thou wilt; but there be one boon that I would 
crave, and in thy pity grant it me.” Said Good Luck, If 
the granting of that boon hinder me not from going elsewhere, 
then say thou it. WJiateVr else but that thou mayst demand, 
that shall I give thee.” Said he, Goddess, grant that my 
sons may never be at variance.” Replied she, In that case, 
if they ne’er be at variance, how can I ever leave thy family ? 
F(n* 

Verse. 5. “ Like a river that ever floweth down away, 

shining unstable as the lightning-flash, bright coloured 
for a brief moment like the evening sky, full of worth, 
yet a shameless woman wandering from man to man. 
That am I,—I who love a just-minded king, even as 
I am the beloved of Vishnu.^ Ne’er come I where 
there be no justice, ne’er depart I where there be 
no mutual strife.” 

With these words. Good Luck became a long-enduring 
resident in his home. 

So endeth the Tale of the Prudent King. 


^ Good Fortune, or LakshmJ, was the spouse of the god Vishnu. 



ON LOVE 


Misers and similar people, even though they be wealthy, 
do not fall within the dolinition of a real man. They have 
therefore been described previously as counter-examples.^ 

What follows is therefore a series of tales dealing with the 
third object of life, that is to say with love.^ 

Verses. 1. The sentiment ^ of which affection for a woman 
is the corresponding permanent feeling, and wliich 
hath a place in man’s delight, is called The Erotic 
Sentiment ”, and Love is the bliss that be erotic-born. 

2. Of the three objects of worldly existence,^ Love 
is the most important, and is the fruit of the other 
two, namely Righteousness and Worldly Prosperity. 
He whose bent is attached thereto is known as 
“ Amorous 

He is of five kinds, namely :—- 

3. The Faithful, the Courteous, the Discerning, 
the Cozener, and the Infatuate, are, according to the 
learned, the five kinds of lover. 

Amongst these the first Tale deals with a Faitjiful Lover. 

37. The Tale of a Faithful Lover 

Verse. 4. The lover impassioned, yet virtuous, who is 
devotedly attached to his own wife, and turneth his 
face away from the wives of others, is called “ a 
Faithful Lover 

' See Tale 7, pp. 3^1 ff. For tlie definition of a man see Verse 9, p. 2. 

2 Throughout this section the word kdma or “ love ”, refers only to love 
between persons of dilferent sexes. It does not refer to maternal love, 
fraternal love, platonic love, or tlio like. 

^ According to Indian poetics, there are nine rasas or sentiments—the 
erotic, the comic, the tragic, the terrible, and so on. Each of these is born 
from a sthdyihhdm, or permanent feeling of the mind. 

* Righteousness, Worldly Prosperity, and Love. These, with Ultimate 
Salvation, form the four objects of life as described in the Introduction to 
Part IV (p. 125). 
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In Inrtnor day. thoro was a oortain kins .'^Mraka by name 
and the name of his Qneen was Snkhalasa. While they were 
still m their first yontli tl.ev I.eeame filled with nnitiial 
nlleetion, and as tune passed (lieir love increased so yreatly 
that lie never desired to wed a sia-ond spouse, while she 
remaiiUMl a tlt'voiiMl and loyal wifo. As the poet saith 

Vcr:<c, f). }h\.y the love of the two youny^ Ibllc, in each life 

to whieh each is horn, (init(‘d in virtuous passion 
heroine a sinult‘ Miss, likt unto that of Sita and of 
Ihuniid 

And, simihirly. !)hara{a, in his description of the three 
kinds of women,- saith of the ‘‘ woman that is one’s own " : — 

herse. (). ^Mii wea lth, in (lahulation, or evim in death ne’er 
(h'sertt'th slie ht'r lord. Tt is due to virtuous acts 
dont' ill some former birth that a husband's love for 
sueli a A\ ile is born.*’ 

As (lays \v('nt on, these royal spouses, ha])y)y in their mutual 
atfection and familiar with all the arts of love, would in 
lawful manner indiilyi'- in amorous sport in proves adjoining 
their palace or in arbours on the shore of a lake near liy, and 
tlins ])assed h.ayipy times in joy and gladness as they willed. 
But once, aflcu' tlie first watch of the night, while the (pieen 
lay ra})t in slumlier upon her costly bed, slio was biltmi by 
a lilaelv and most (h'adly snake. The king, distraught with 
grief at ]i(*r filight, did all that, lay within his [)ower, and at 
enormous cost scamred the services of })hysieians proficient 
in the lore of poisons, ])y whose skill in charms and antidotes 
lie saved her life. But though her life was saved, owing to 
the deadly nature of the poison the beauty of her bodily form 
became turned to sad nneomeliness. For :—- 

Ferse. 7. The fair tia'sses, like a wreath of bla(dv bees, 
that once adorned her head, no longer liimg in braids ; 
her eounteriance that once rivalhM a gracious moon 
had become swolhui and distigured ; her eye that 

^ Tlu; lieroiiic and hero of tiu; famous Rdnidfjana. 

- kS('o Tide IVJ (p. 158). 
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had once resembled the water-lily at early dawn was 
now hollow and sunken ; an odour of decay now 
issued from her body, that had once been fragrant as 
a lotus. 

Still, disfigured as she was in this sad way, the king’s 
aflection never wavered, as he called to mind her early beauty 
and the endearments experieneed by liim in former days. 
Nothing did he leave undone in seeking for a remedy for her 
disease, nor did he ever leave her side. Though he might hunger, 
he ate not; though needing sleep, his couch he scnight not ; 
bet(‘l he ne’er took, nor ever clove or camphor tasted he. 
With his ministers lie took no counsel, and his army he no 
longer inspected. Distraught by aflliction he remained 
motionless as though he were painted on a picture. 

Moved by the spectacle of the king in this jiiteous state, his 
ministers approached him and said, ‘‘ My Lord, Her Majesty 
hath fallen a victim to her fate, and what can man do? 
When a matter liatli no remedy there be no resort but resigna¬ 
tion. Your Majesty’s kingdom reacheth from sea to sea, and 
wherefore casteth thou no thought on it ? For the sake of one 
single wife that be as good as dead thou lettest thyself sink into 
despair. My Lord, that is unworthy of thee. As long as My 
Lord liveth can he not find countless ladies endowed with 
youth and beauty, marriages beyond count can he not make ? 
Away, theiefore, with sorrow ! Thy days, bought as 
it were by merit gained in former births, should not be 
passed without enjoying happiness.” The king replied, 
“Ah, ye ministers, hear ye me. This lady, wife of my 
bosom, and my ])artner in all pious acts, hath been the sharer 
of my evil deeds and of my merits, the cause of all my happiness 
in this world, and the same to me as life itself. So long as 
she liveth, even though she be at death’s door, no right have 
I even to die, much less to order my own life. For, if I die, 
sorrow will be her lot, while [if 1 live as ye would have me 
live] what love be that where there be forgetfulness, what 
fellowship be there where there be no sharing alike of sorrow 
and of joy, what wedlock be there where there be no mutual 
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practice of devotion ? And so, how can I take thought for my 
kingdom ? How can I desire another wife ? A first marriage 
is by ordinance of God alone, while taking a second wife 
is tlie crime of a man who hath abandoned decency. Therefore 
am I resolved ne’er to take a second wife, and moreover, 
except with this queen, t cannot live. For :— 

Verse. 8. “ 8he on whom my memory ever dwelleth ; she 

in whose, glances mine eyes ne'er surfeit find ; she, 
through whom my body becometh hallowed when 
purified by drinking the nectar of her lip ; she to 
whom I have sa id ‘ thou art my very life ’, and without 
whom I find no joy -if lone and lorn apart from her 
I think of lif(g shall I not to abject vileness sink ? ” 

When by these words the ministers understood that, without 
his queen, the king's sole resource was death, they said 
among themsedves, “ It is clear that His Majesty’s life can 
be saved only by saving the life of the Queen. Our posts as 
ministers depend on Her Majesty’s life, and must we there¬ 
fore make every effort that we can to save it.” Having so 
determined, they summoned a number of physicians learned 
in poison, and again began to apply antidotes to Her Majesty. 
As soon as they had identified the nature of the poison [the 
queen began to dance like one possessed, and a Naga woman ^ 
issued from her body] crying, ‘‘ 0 King, while thou wast 
ruling over this land, my Naga husband was slain by a low¬ 
born hunter, and a grief-stricken widow did I become. When 
I saw the hunter, vengeance would I have taken, but then 
thought I ‘ this hunter vile is no foe worthy of my royal 
spouse. How can I my vengeance take save on a foe my 
spouse’s equal, and therefore will I smite and cause the king 
to thole grief for some dear one lost.’ For this cause did I 
bite thy queen.” Said the King, “ 0 lady Naga, what fault 
have I committed ? ” Keplied she, ‘‘ Whilst thou wast ruler 

^ The words enclosed in brac^kets are not in the printed text, and have 
b('en supplied from the Bengali translation. A Naga was a kind of snake- 
demon, said to have the head of a human being and the tail of a serpent. 
The home of siieh Nagas was said to be in hell, but they occasionally 
appeared on earth in serpent form. 
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of this land, murder was done by the vile hunter on my 
husband innocent."’ Lady,” said he, '' I knew naught 
of it, and even Yama, the judge of departed souls, par- 
doneth crimes of which the doer hath no ken. Thou 
art thyself a faithful loving wife, full of courtesy and 
kindness, and therefore do I beseech thee to depart 
from my beloved.” She replied, Yea, I will depart 
from her, if thou in exchange for her life wilt give thine own.” 
“Ah,” cried the King, “ here, verily, is news of happiness ! 
Gladly do I give my life,” and with these words, thrilling 
wnth delight, he seized a sword and put it to his neck intending 
to behead himself. As he did so, he cried joyfully, “ So let 
it be, let my life be tlie price for the love I bear my darling. 
Let all her love be paid for even so.” J^ut the Naga woman 
forbad him. “ King, slay not thou, slay not thou ! Moved 
by conduct truly worthy of a man, have I departed from thy 
beloved. 

Verse. 9, “A sway that ruleth from sea to sea, a noble 
form, a full maturity worthy of enjoying royal delights 
—if all these thou art ready to abandon for the sake 
of one young girl, then, 0 Monarch, art thou truly 
wise. 

“ Fain, in a future life, would I win such a mutual love in 
my fate also, and in this hope must I follow my spouse and 
immolate myself upon his funeral pyre.” With these words 
she departed from the queen, who as the symptoms of the 
poisoning disappeared, like a digit of the moon released from 
a screening cloud, shone she forth more lovely than before. 
Thereafter the King, filled with the highest rapture, now that 
he had safely passed over the ocean of calamity, with her 
enjoyed for many years the happiness of royalty. 

Verse. 10. ‘Twas as though a treasure sunk in the ocean 
of unjust calamity had floated up again to the surface. 
The queen had lost all disfigurement and resumed 
her comeliness, and thus to the king restored his 
happiness. 

So endeth the Tale of the Faithful Lover. 



1^8. The Tale oe a Couuteoils Lover 

Verse. 1. AVhoii a man, cvtu llioiivli his fancy may 
wnndcr, is full of timdc'r affection for liis lawful wife, 
and never layefch aside reyard for the Lady of his 
House, lie is said to he (Jourti'ous 

There was once a king of J'engal hight Lakshmana Sfuia,^ 
and Ids ({ueen was iiamed ILitna rrahha. IL? had also many 
secondary wives, “ Lotus-flowers,” “ Painted IPossoms,” 
“ Swartliy Creepers,” “ Khydiantines,” “ and so forth, all 
excelling in birth and good (pialities —eacli charming as she 
assumed a mood of being a lluler of her Lord, or Advsmi urous, 
or Pining, or l)isa])point(Ml, or liesentfid, or Angry ytd- Sorry, 
or h]xpecta.nt and Reedy, or Separated and Lonely -and as 
the King w'as generous, loving, liandsorne, and clear-witted, 
they would delight 1dm with Avanton jokes, pleasant words, 
frowns, passionate glances, close (mibraces, varied dalliance, 
and the sij)ping of tlie nectar of tlieir lips. Nevertheless, 
although he spent happy hours with tlu.^se young ladies, he 
exhibited such devotion to Queen Ratna Prabha as to assure 
her that she alone was his real l)eloved, and that all the others 
were but as handmaidens. 

On om^ occasion, a treaty that existed between him and 
the King of Benares became broken, and war was declared. 
The King of Benares, who was strong in cavaliy, had arranged 
to attack Lakshmana Sena at some other time, but Lakshmafia 
Sena seizing upon a convenient opportunity in the rainy season, 
assembled his fleet and set forth up the Ganges to attack 
Benares. As the poet saith : — 

^ Itrganling this colobratcfl king .see note to Tale 23 (p. 104). 

^ Acconlitii^ to Iiuliati writers on poeiies, all young women, as regards 
beauty, f.ill into one or otlier of these classes, which arc mentioned in order 
of merit. Lhe third, according to our author, is repn'staited by a word that 
1 have translated by “ Swarthy Creeper ”. Other writi'rs generally call her 
fiankhini, or ‘‘ Mother-o-pearl ”. 

^ Here wc have the standard eatalogiie of the various moods assumed 
by members of the fair sex. 
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Verse. 2. A kin" strong in a fourfold ^ army is powerful 
according to time and place, and if he succeed in 
choosing his own time and his own place tlien doth 
he become the victor. 

As he was about to set forth Queen Ratna Prabha thus 
addressed him : “ My Lord, thou art a king, and hast many 
whom thou mayest love, and canst everywhere find joy ; 
but I am a wife, aiid have thee only for my resort. When 
thou art in a far country how shall I bo able to spend the 
Night of Bliss ? “ Therefore, T pray thee, let me go with thee.” 
The King replied, “ Dearest, thou alone art the Lady of my 
House ! Other women, like flowers or betel, are but sources 
of pleasure for a inoment. If thou also go with me, what 
will become of my palace and of my kingdom ? Thou art 
as it were a second Lakshmi, the goddess of Good Fortune, 
to my Kingdom, and therefore abide thou here guided by 
my ministers, and of a surety on the Night of Bliss will I return 
and thee salute.” Said she, “If thou break this thy promise, 
then will I throw myself upon a funeral pyre.” Said he, 
“ Break that promise will I not.” 

So the king set forth with his fourfold army, the banner 
of his fleet kissing the moon's disc, the depths of the ocean 
churned up by tin* blades of his oars, and heaven, earth, and 
hell terrifa'd by the rolling of his kettledrums.^ Arrived at 
Benares, he blockaded the royal citadel with his ships. When 
the rains began to fall his time was fully occupied in defeating 
his opponents, and, owing to his being busied in carrying out 

^ Elephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry. 

“ This is the well-known festival of th(? Dirvdli in honour of Lakshmi, 
the j^oddess of Cood h^ortiine. It is held at the new moon of the month of 
Karttika (Octoher-Novemher), or just at the end of the rainy season. Every 
house is illuminated, and thcTC are great rejoicings, husbands being specially 
attentive to their wives. In d\ah‘. 43 the festival is again referred to, and in 
the same connection. It should be noted that the king calls his wife a 
“ second J.,akshmi ” when he i)romises to return by this date. 

^ The printed text has hero nUdna, in the meaning of “ kettledrum ”. 
If the text is correct our author has aY)parently made a slip, for the word is 
not Sanskrit. It is Hindi—possibly a corrupted borrowing of the Persian 
nishdn. 
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his hopes of victory, he altogether forgot his promise to the 
queen. When the festival of the Night of Bliss fell due he 
noticed in tlie evening that the people of the city and the 
soldiers of the defending army, after completing the worship 
of the goddess Lakshini, were waving torches and having 
a general illumination. He asked his attendants the reason. 
“ Ah,” said he, “ this must be the festival of the Night of 
Bliss and I have broken my promise ! Her Majesty, Queen 
Ratna Prabha, is sure to throw herself on to a funeral pyre 
and so to die ! What am I to do ? For : — 

Verse. 5. ‘‘ If a man of noble birth his promise doth not 

kec]), mean and ungrateful is he, and keepeth he 
nothing in this world. 

Merely not to keep a promise is a sin, and how much 
greater sin is it if it cause a spouse’s death ! I must call my 
ministers for advice.” And so he said to tliem, “ Ye ministers, 
hearken. Such and such is the turn of affairs, what now had 
best be done ? ” Replied they, “ Your Majesty, no cause 
is tliere for disquietude. What can be impossible to thy royal 
might ? If the boatmen be encouraged by the hope of great 
rewards, they will get the vessel to thy capital this very night. 
Let your Majesty embark at once, and so redeem his plighted 
word. We all will liere remain, steady in the blockade of the 
enemy’s citadel ? ” Thus, in fact, was it arranged, and the 
King set out in a vessel manned by a thousand sturdy young 
rowers and speeding like a fellow of his desires. He arrived at 
Lakshmanavati^ by the fourth watch of the night, and so was 
in time to prevent the death of his beloved, who was just 
about to throw herself upon the pyre. Her Majesty, 
too, as her eyes fell upon the King, knew that her test of his 
affection had been successful, and, with this consummation 
of her hope, exulted in the mutual happiness of her wedded 
life. 


^ This was the name of one of Lakshniana Sena’s capitals. It is the same 
as the modern Gaiif in the Malda district of Northern Bengal, 
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Verse. 4. The love in which there is no transgression of 
command ; in which harshness overlieth not courtesy ; 
in which the aflection, that at tlic first sprang up, 
turneth not in the lieart to be a laughing-stock ; of 
which the glory is mutually experienced by the equal 
sharing of prosperity and adversity;—that love 
existeth in the happiness of two loving spouses. All 
other love is but a prison-house of the Wanton God. 

So endeth the Tale of the Courteous Lover. 



39. Tuk Talk of a J)r.s(’FRNiN(; Amoroso 


jV'/.S7?. 1. Tlie Discc'riiiIIAmoroso, M^lio scokotli luippinoss 

in enjoyment, is of three kinds, aecordini!^ to the 
women l)y whom lie is belovi'd. Woimm, too, are 
of tliree kinds women that are one's own, womoTi 
tliat lielong to othei's, and women that arc eommon 
prop(‘rty. 

So, according to l^harata ^ :— 

Verses. 2. She who is one's own is a wedded wife, a 
companion and a lielper in both worlds. In tliis world 
happiness cloth she impart, and in the ncAt world 
Paradise. 

3. Th(i sensnal find constancy to their own lawful 
wives a hard n'solve, nor (‘an thi'y iind delight except 
with otliers' women. 

4. ddie woman who is common property is a 
harlot, and her main desire is for money. To a rich 
man, though he be Avorthless, showiith she no hatred, 
and to a poor man, though he be of worth, showeth 
she no affection. 

I This tale is not transla.ted. It tcdls liow the capital city 
of King Ididja ^ was called Ilhara, and in it there dwelt two 
courtesans, one named Ketaki and the other Jataki. 31ie 
two wonum (juarrc'lle.d as to their respeetive merits and 
appeah'd to King Phdja for an award. lie was unable himself 
to d('(*ide a,nd sent them on to King Viknuniaditya of Ujjay- 
ini (see Tale I, p. 1), who cross-examined each and sent them 

^ I have to find this passage iti the edition of Bharata’s 

Natija-sasird. It is ]trohal)ly not intended as an actual cjuotation. The 
matter is a eojninon])lace in Indian works on poetics. 

^ See Tale (pp. 109 IT.). Witli reference to the present Tale it should be 
borne in mind that, in ancient India, courtesans, like the Creek Ilettcrae, 
occupied a recognized position in the social scale of the community. Women 
of this profession could be intimate friends of reputable ladies, could be 
members of a king’s retinue, and even find free access to the royal harem. 
For further details see “ Bidediglit on Ancient Indian Social Life ”, by 
Kalipada Mitra, in JASH., N.S., xxi.\ (1923), pp. 65 IT. 

1.68 
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back, ying that lie would coniinuiiicate bis decision to 
King Bboja. After tbeir departure be biinself mounted on 
Agni and Kokila (pp. 5 and 23), went to Dbarri, and in dis¬ 
guise, pretending to be a lover, visited eacb woman in lu‘r 
own bouse. 0])serving tbeir conduct, be found tbat, wbile 
Ketaki was t(mder and compassionate, Jataki was witbout 
afb'ction and was only greedy for money. He tberefore 
decided in favour of tbe former, ;ind gave ber a rkb reward.] 

So endetb tbe Tale of tbe Discerning Amoroso. 



40 . The Tale of a Cozening Rake 


Verses. 1. WLoi a Cozener seeketh to possess a woman, 
he payc^tli Inn- eoiirt; but he taketli aversion to her 
once liis object liath been accomplished. By no 
woman is a cozener really loved, and no cozener really 
loveth a woman. 

2. Women may be hoodwinked for a moment by 
the crooked banter of an amorous cozener. They may 
laugh with him, or they may sport with him, but they 
trust him not. 

3. The love of a wanton trull, of a false frioid, 
of a wick(‘d lord, or of a knave, is like unto a flash 
of lightning—born of a sudden, then it vaiiisheth. 

There is a city called Pataliputra (the modern Patna), 
and there dwelt a Rajput named Khadga Sarvasva. He was 
once bringing his pretty young wife home from her father’s 
house, when at a lonely spot on the road she was seen by 
that cozener Sasi, who became filled with amorous desire to 
possess her. Wiien ^asi returned home he explained the 
state of affairs to his heart-close friend Mula Deva.^ “ Hear 
Mula ]4eva,” said he, “ to-day saw I a Rajput lady going 
along behind her husband. Wearied as she was with her 
long journey, her stately gait, like that of a must elephant, 
had become slow and unsteady. She bare a countenance 
made more beauteous by beads of sweat, like the orb of the 
moon honoured by a scattering of pearls. Yea :— 

Verse. 4. “ In her lovely form, that one might imagine 

to be made of gold, fatigue from the burden of her 
youthful rondure appeareth before mine eyes, and, 
as she walketh, a grace is born surpassing that of 
a stately elephant. Roe-eyed is she, and, as she 

^ Wo have already met these two disreputable gentlemen in Tale 21 
(p. 95). In that story, too, ^asi assumed the personality of a woman, but 
with a slightly more respectable object. In Tirhut folklore the two commonly 
appear as typical knaves. 
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glanceth, by the might of the sportive aiming of those 
Cupid’s darts, at first there floweth a life-giving wave 
from the Milky Ocean, and tlien a stream of deadly 
poison.i 

“ From that moment my heart hath been aching for a 
tryst with her. Tell me, thou who art skilled in every artifice, 
how can this be brought about. If there be no means therefor, 
distraught by the pangs of Cupid’s arrows, of a surety will 
I my life abandon, and thou wilt behold the destruction of 
a friend.” As the poet saith of such as he :— 

Verse. 5. The cozening lecher pursueth women, one after 
other, ever new and new ; nor with a thousand 
conquests doth he find content. 

Said Mula Deva, “ Friend, there be no need for care. A 
means will of a surety be found. Tell me, knowest thou by 
what road the Rajput pair will travel ? ” “I know it,” said 
^asi, “for I asked them.” Said Mula Deva, “ Then indeed 
hast thou forethought shown. Go thou at once and pitch 
a tent at a lonely spot on that road some way ahead of them, 
and wait thou there dressed in woman’s apparel. There will 
I also come to thee there.” 

[The rest of this Tale is not translated. It tells how Sa4i 
follows Miila Deva’s advice, and how the two knaves wait 
on the road for the approach of the Rajput pair. There 
Sasi hides in the tent anel pretends to be a woman in child¬ 
bed, while Mula Deva, by a shameful strategem, diverts the 
husband's attention, and the other succeeds in liis design 
upon the woman’s virtue.] 

Verse. 9. Not e’en a jot of shame existeth in the soul 
of a cozener, skilled as he be in crooked devices, and 
ever ready to provide a laugh. 

So then they all went their several ways. As the poet 
saith :— 

^ This is an allusion to the legend of the churning of the Ocean by the 
gods, in order to obtain the nectar that would enable them to live for ever. 
They were successful, but the churning also brought up a terrible poison 
that would have destroyed everything, if the god 6iva had not swallowed 
it before it could do mischief. 
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Ycrs(\ 10. Fail* as an of perfi^ct beauty, was she 
by passion smitten. ]>y no [iroeuress was she sediieerl, 
by no endearin^j; sp(‘eeb was she enticed, nor was she 
gratified by gifts ot‘ gold. With tlie heavy burd(m of 
her full bosom languid was slie in her gait, and witli 
her long journey weary; yet was tliis spouse of 
aiiotln'r suddenly possessed by that crafty cozener. 

So endeth the Tale of the Cozenino Rake. 



41 . TjfE Tale of a Lover Infatuate 


Verse. 1. If a Rian be a woman's thrall, eaptive in the 
cliain of lier frown, even though he be possessed of 
valour, of learning, and of understanding, he is 
called ‘‘ A Lover Infatuate 

On the bank of the Ganges, there is a city called Kanaujd 
where reigned Raja Jaya Chandra, the King of Kasi. When 
this inonarch had conquered all the surrounding lands and 
had satisfied his ambition to levy tribute from sea to sea, 
full of ardent affection and enslaved by voluptuous passion 
he luxuriated in the enjoyment of the sweets of royalty 
with his cpieen Subha Devi. For :— 

Verse. 2. The judgment of men followet'h the path of 
prudence only so long as they be not the target 
aimed at by the side-glances of roe-eyed damsels. 

And again :— 

Verse. 3. Men may be learned in the scriptures, stead¬ 
fast, j^ure, and free from worldly ties ; yet wherefore 
become tliey Cupid's slaves at the mere contact with 
a fair maid's passing glance ? 

After a time a Moslem Sultan named Sahavadina,- 
came from Ybginipura with an army all complete in elephants 
chariots cavalry and inbintry, and assailed Jaya Chandra. 
Over and over again did they contend in war to the death 
on both sides—the battleground a very dancing stage of 
headless corpses ghosts and demons. Over and over again 
was the Moslem Sultan defeated and put to flight, and in this 
way when Jaya Chandra had become arrogant owing to his 
repeated victories, the defeated Sultan, sullied by the humilia¬ 
tion of his disgrace, conceived against him a hatred dire. 

^ The ancient Kanyakubja. Regarding Jaya Chandra see Tale 3 (p. 14) 
(the Tale of the Hero Valorous). 

^ i.c. Shahabn-d-din, also called Muhammad Ghori. 

* Delhi. Cf. Tale 2 (p. 9). 
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So he considered to liiinself saying, “ If Jaya Chandra cannot 
be overcome by force in battle, then must I set my wits to 
w ork against him. For 

I'r/sc. 1. “ If a weakling be conquered in battle by a 

stronger foe, tlien skilled agents sliould he employ, 
to sow dissension in the other’s hosts. 

“ True tidings concerning my enemy's forces must I therefore 
s('ek : 

Verse, 5. “ In every kingly policy is knowledge of true 

tidings counselled ; for the policy of those whose true 
condition is known to an enemy ne'er beareth fruit. 

‘‘ It therefore behoveth me to ascertain who it ])e 
that hath most authority in Jaya Chandra's realm, for no 
profit cometh from alliance with or from conflict with men 
who possess not authority.” So when a spy, who had been 
sent out for this purpose by the Sultan, returned, he reported 
as follows : ‘‘ Sire, at the present moment, Jaya Chandra 
hath a miglity army and great wealth. He is far-sighted and 
perspicacious in his judgment and loyally devoted to him 
are his subjects.” Said the Sultan, “ Who be it that possesseth 
most influence in his realm ? ” Replied the spy, ‘‘ Vidyadhara, 
his chief minister, and Subha Devi, his Queen.” ‘"Doth the 
King pay heed unto the words of his Queen V “ Not only 
doth he heed her words, but he doeth all that she saith, 
nor ever disregardeth it.” Said the Sultan, “ If he be thus 
a woman’s thrall, then is he already fallen into mine hand, 
and whither (;an the wretched fellow go ? Let me first get the 
wife under my control, and she will easily become my 
willing tool. For :—■ 

Verse. 6. “ Surges, haste, eddies, ferment, all these hath 

water, and like to it in nature is womankind. Try 
though thou may, they ne’er upward go, but with 
no effort of thine speed they to a lower place. 

‘‘ Moreover :—- 

Verse. 7. “ Hesitating yet mature in raptures, a home 

alike of love and of delusion, with glances fleeting, 
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readily yielding to another’s wit, when aptlv mged 
what will not a woman do ? 

‘‘ And again ;— 

Verse, 8. ‘‘ In dainty devices, in adornment, and in fine 

apparel, yea, in fruits and flowers, doth the desire 
of women take its birth. 

“But it seemeth tluit Vidyadhara,his chief minister, hath also 
great influence, and that appeareth to add difficulties to tlie 
task. So must I take every heed that all my schemes be not 
brought to nought by some piece of sagacity invincible. But 
verily God seemeth to be kind to me :— 

Verse. 9. “ In schemes of polity doth a man count on 

God to show him kindness, as in games of chance 
he counteth on the kindness of the dice, and as in their 
happy delights doth a woman count upon the kind¬ 
ness of her beloved.” 

Accordingly, as he considered that a Brahman has every¬ 
where the right of entry, he summoned a Brahman named 
Chaturbhuja, a mail versed in all the four Vedas and an 
accomplished linguist, and instructed him as follows: 
“ Chaturbhuja, take thou ten lacs ^ of rupees with thee to 
Kanauj. When thou art there must thou use this money of 
mine, and thine own perspicacity, to bring Queen Sublia 
Devi under my influence ; and when thine efforts have been 
successful, great will be thy reward.” Replied Chaturbhuja, 
“ As My Lord commandeth, so will I do ; though if I be 
successful, due will it be to My Lord’s majesty alone. But 
great is the sum of money, and how am I to carry it thither ? ” 
“ I am arranging,” said the Sultan, “ to divide the money 
among ten merchants, a lac to each, and they will convey the 
ten lacs in the shape of goods, and go thither on the pretext 
of buying and selling merchandise. Subject to thy order will 
they there abide, and thou disguised as a mendicant beggar 
wilt make thy way into the royal court, and carry out my task.” 
So, in due course, the Brahman completed his preparations, 

^ A lac ia a hundred thousand. 
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set out witli all the equipment, nTid when lie had reached 
Kanauj presented himself to Kin^ii^ Jaya Chandra. There, 
hy his \’aried aeeomplislmu'uls lu' lieeame a familiar attimdant 
at the court, and would r(‘(‘ite the Aedic texts while the hing 
|»erf()rnuMl Ins daily Avorsliip. Hy degrees lie succeeded in 
gaining an int(‘rview witli the queen, and she, pleased by his 
coui'tly talk, would ask him about various matters. Tims 
ea(‘h day would he hold her in convers(‘, and as time 
w(M)t by, th(‘V became on terms of cordial intimacy, till 
one day he sciz(Ml the opportunity of thus addressing her. 
‘‘ ^k)ur ^rajt'stv, in the whole cinaiit of the oarth thou alone 
art supremely fortunate', for thou hast won the' praisci of the 
Sultan Saha\adina.'" ‘‘ hsa\a shame on thee for such 
words ! ’’ cried she. " flow can the Sultan know aught of 
me ? Said the Ib'ahman, “ Your Majesty, not only doth he 
kmnv of tlua*, ])ut he knoweth also of tlie acuteness of thine 
int(‘ll('ct. Nay, there be one' otlnu' tale that T could tell, but 
that 1 IVar to make' it known to thee." Said slu'. '’The)U needst 
have no fear. Tell me. \\1iat be* the \\\]r ! '' So when he 
liad satisfied himself that the' (tuee'u waas verily de'sirenis of 
lu'aring the story, the' Brahman continued. Y(>ur ?\Iaj('sty, 
one day there came' into tlie Sultan's ])(asse'^sion a signe't-ring, 
set with manv je^wels and consiiinmate in its beautya As he 
took it, he wept aloud, and crie'd, ‘Alas, llie Creator liath 
given this ring to me, and liath not givem me the Dear Be'loved 
on whom I might bestow it. For she is Suldia Devi, and her 
hath He to Jaya Chandra given. Ah, great indee.'d must be 
Jaya Chandra's virtues to have eariu'd such rcAvarel I ’ Now, 
if thou be not WTathfiil, this ring can I fetch and offer to 
Your Majesty." Said the Queen, “ And if thou offer the ring 
to me, what lienefit will thereby come ? ” Said he, “ Only 
the union of the elect wdth the elect, for it be only of Your 
Majesty that this ring be worthy.” With these words he 
]»resented her wdth the ring ; and as he observed the delight 
(‘vhibited at the time of receiving it by this royal lady, 
ordinarily by nature so demure, he said to himself, “ Aha, 
1 have thee now ! My labours have borne their fruit.” 
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And so, as time went on, when lie had confirmed her regard 
for liim by over and over again making her presents, he one 
day counselled her. ‘‘ My Lady, thou art Ilis Majesty’s cliief 
queen and dearly loved by him. Yet all the same thy father 
and thy brethren are of no account in tlie kingdom. The entire 
authority restetli in the hands of Vidyadliara, and it is he 
alone who devoureth all the sweets ot office. What be the 
profit of thy happy fortune ? ” At this she asked him what 
she sliould do, and he replied, “ The King is thy devoted 
slave, and so powerful art thou that nothing is impossible. 
ITearken now to what thou shouldst do. Set in authority 
over all the revenue departments of the state men of thy 
fatlier's family who are well disposed to tliec and guarantee 
to the King thereby to double the revemn^ from each accruing. 
When the King findeth that he is getting double revenue in 
three or four departments, he will put implicit confidence 
in all that thou mayst say. The funds necessary for this will 
be provided by me, for through the generosity of the Moslem 
Sultan there will be no lack of moiKy. So at length tlie King, 
in his greed for more and more revenue, will conclude that 
Vidyadliara hath been guilty of peculation and will dismiss 
him from his office. In this way thy authority will become 
established over the whole kingdom. For kings are greedy 
of revenue, and the successful heads of state departments 
are those that succeed in increasing it. In this way when 
his entire realm hath fallen into thy hand, thou wilt easily 
carry out any scheme that may suggest itself.” 

The Queen followed the Brahman’s counsel and, as in 
each case the promised results were obtained, her satisfaction 
in his advice became confirmed. Her own relations—the King’s 
brothers’-in-law, and so on—were appointed to high offices 
and every one of them became her strong partisan. Distrust 
in his minister, Vidyadhara, was instilled into the King’s mind, 
and seduced by the Brahman’s words the queen herself began 
to feel a longing for the Moslem Sultan. 

When this news was conveyed to that monarch by a 
messenger despatched by the Brahman, he forthwith assembled 
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his entire tbrees and with them threatei\ed the territories 
of Kanauj. He knew that Jaya Chandra’s minister, 
Vidyadliara, would recognize that this hostile action was 
a seed of calamity to Kanauj, but was doubtful as to what 
action he would pursue—would he remain silent about it 
to the King, or would he report the facts knowing that the 
King no longer trusted him. AccordiTigly to test the progress 
of the Brahman C-liaturbhuja’s intrigue he sent forth one 
of his most trusted servants, a Moslem named Alapa Senavara.^ 
This man disguised himself as a waTidering beggar, and made 
his way into the city bazaar, where he exhibited a dancing 
ram. It happened that as Vidyadliara the minister was on 
his way from the palace his eye fell upon Alapa, and he said 
to himself, ‘‘ This fellow, with his wide brow, red-cornered 
eyes, long arms, and all the marks of some distinguished 
person, is certainly not a beggarman. He must be some Moslem, 
and I must get him into my house under pretence of wanting 
to see his dancing ram, and find out about him.” So in due 
course he did, and then privily asked him, Moslem, who art 
thou ? ” The Moslem replied, ‘‘ A beggarman am I.” Said 
Vidyadliara, “ Talk not like that. Come, tell the truth. 
Thou needst not be afraid. Why shouldst thou fear in honest 
company ? A lying word before me hath no success. I know 
thee who thou art, Alapa Sena vara.” ‘‘ How knowest thou 
that ? ” said the Moslem. And Vidyadliara produced a roll 
of pictures saying, “ Minister of the Moslem Sultan, look 
thou upon this. Herein is portrayed the likeness of every 
man of authority in thy kingdom. See here, too, thine own 
portrait.” Unable to make answer, in his amazement the 
Moslem cried, “ Hail to thee, thou king among ministers ! 
Prudent indeed art thou in thy well-timed deed. And yet thy 
Lord, King Jaya Chandra, tottereth to his fall.” Said 
Vidyadhara, My word he heedeth not.” “ Then, verily, 

^ Who this was, 1 liave been unable to ascertain. The first part of the 
name appears to be Turkish, and reminds us of Alap-tigin and Alp-arsalan. 
The Bengali translation calls him “ Anap Shah ”. Another reading of the 
Sanskrit text is “ Alayasa ”, which is equally unintellible to me. 
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is he a fool.” ‘‘ My Lord is, indeed, endowed with skill in each 
and every policy : but, thrall to a woman, doth he go astray.” 
Said the Moslem, Then indeed, is he a fool of fools ; for 
when his Lord trusteth him not, a minister hath no recourse. 
As it hath been said :— 

Verse. 10. ‘‘ When a master, led by enemies, abandoneth 

his trust in a servant, then even wise counsel doth 
he suspect as perfidy. 

So, Sir, if it seem good to thee, I will take thee to the 
Sultan, and have this kingdom given to thee.” Even as he 
heard these words, Vidyjxdhara covered his ears with his 
hands crying, “ Ah, God forbid, my friend, such evil thoughts ! 
Let not such a thing be said agaui. Men that desire welfare 
in the future life betake not themselves to their master’s 
foe ; nor, when misfortune cometh, do they their Lord forsake. 
Nay, for his sake, do they their own lives sacrifice.” The 
Moslem replied, '' King among Ministers, although now thou 
knowest me as an abettor of thy foe, yet workest thou to me 
no ill. How can I this kind deed of thine requite ? ” Said 
Vidyadhara, If ill befall thee, what is that to me ? It is 
Jaya Chandra that I serve. There be one manner of requital 
for my kindness, and that doth work ill to thee. When the 
time cometh for the assault upon the citadel, at its south 
gate will be my post; and with me will be five hundred horsc- 
7 ncn faithful and devoted to my cause. There, though my Lord 
no longer showetli love to me, for him will I prove my laithful- 
ness in deeds of derring do ; and if the Sultan himself come 
before me as my adversary, then according to the greatness 
of my foe will I the greater glory win.” 

To this did Alapa Senavara assent and so depart, while 
Vidyadhara, the minister of Jaya Chandra, in order to secure 
the perpetuation of his line, first of all sent forth his own son 
in safety outside the citadel; .and then, when the time came 
for the assault, himself grasped his sword, and with his half¬ 
thousand loyal and devoted horsemen adorned the southern 
gate. Then, when the enemy’s army came in sight, and the 
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Sultan liinisrlf came before liim, callin" the holy Sun to ])e the 
\vitTle^^s of his loyalty to his master, he dashed full tilt into 
the midst of the opposim^ liost, and sword in hand waged 
terrific com fiat. Many heroes of tlie foeman did Vidyadhara 
slay before his soul abandoned his body, tortured with arrow- 
wounds— a butca-iTi^e coviued with scarlet Idossorns —and 
forced its way into llie celestial solar orb. To liis bloody death 
did tlie foeman homage pay, as the Sultan captured the 
fortress, seized the kingdom, and with the plunder of its 
treasures, gave rich largess to his sohiiers. .But Jaya Chandra 
found lie not, nor was aught discoviTed wiiither he had fled, 
what had befallen him, or by whom lie had been slain.^ 

But the Sultan had (bieen Subha Devi brought before him, 
and he asked her, “ Madam, what kind of wife art thou to 
Jaya Chandra ? ” To this made she reply, His wedded wife 
was J, and eke his doarling. [But now, learning of thy love 
for me, it is thy spouse that I am become.”] - Cried he, 
“Ah! Sinful Jade, thou Worker of Treachery to thy Lord. 
Thou hast been his wedded wife, nor hast thou been content 
in honouring him who loved thee so. How canst thou be 
mnie ? ” With these words, drawing his sword, ho hacked 
her limb fri.un limi) and scattere<l her members broadcast on 
the plain. 

And thus said he :— 

Verse. 11. “ If a wife be but a handmaid of his pleasure, 

then is it lawful for her mate to cherish her. But 
thraldom to her is ava* forbidden, for the doom of a 
woman's thrall is misery.” 

So endetli the Tale of a Lover Inea ruA rE. 

^ As a iiiatU r of Inslory ho osoaju'd from Kanaiij, and sliorily afterwards 
(a.o. liat) was (loloatod and slain by Ehaliabu-d-din in the battle of 
Chandra war. 

- The pa.ssa<i;e in braekels is not in the printed Sanskrit text, but appears 
in the Bengali translation. 



ON SALVATION 


Verses. 1. Some tlic^re be wliicli say that Sjilvation ^ 
coiisisteth in the experience of supreine and never 
endin,<j; ])liss. Others ahirni that it consisteth in free¬ 
dom from suffering, amJ that tliat is what he desiretli 
who striveth for Salvation. 

2. It is by al)andoning life at Benares, by appre¬ 
hension of the Self, and through devotion to Siva, 
the Lord of the three worlds, that the Salvation of 
tliose wlio Ivnow tiaitli is aeeom])]is]ied. 

Some there lie which say that Salvation dependeth only 
on the Knowled^m of the Truth, and that tliis knowled<re of 
truth is gained tlirougli dying at Benares, by devotion to Siva 
and so on. As the dist inguishing mark of salvation is that it is 
accomplished by means of the Knowledge of tln^ Truth, 
I proceed to describe those men who have tliis knowledge. 
Tliese men are of three kinds, as described in the following 
verses :— 

Verses. 3. Sahaition is of but one kind, but of three kinds 
are tliev that strive for it—the Unfaltering, tlie Free 
from \\h)rldly Ties, and He who hath attained 
Perf'ction. 


42. The Tale of a Saint Unfaltering 

4. If a man hath abandoned all mundane desire, 
hath devoutly accepted the word of Ins preceptor, 
and be resolute in striving for tlie knowledge of the 
truth, he is called a Saint Unfaltering 

In the city of Dvaraka ^ there dwelt a Brahman hight 
Suddhrisaya,'*^ and he had a son named Viveka Sarman, who, 

1 This is the last of tlie four objects of life (see p. 125)—Righteousness, 
Worldly Prosperity, Sexual Love, and Salvation. The first three are 
directly concerned with this world, but Salvation is concerned with the 
world to come. Righteousness has been dealt with on pp. 125 ff., Worldly 
Prosperity on pp. 138 If., and Love on pp. 149 IT. 

2 A very famous and holy city in what is now the Kathiawar Peninsula 
of Gujarat. 

® i.e. Purehcart. 
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owin^^ to merit acquired in former birtirs, from Jiis very 
childhood lind been assured of the impermanence of all 
mundane conduct. As liulh been said ; 

IVy.vc. 5. A vultur(‘ Jiestlin,i( lakeMi flesh for food, and 
a iK'W-born dcsa-fawn sti-ai,aht\vay gra/f'tli upon 
In^rbs. So r(‘a,])ina th(‘ harvest of Iiis fornna* biillis, 
a new bnin mancliild by natur(‘ drinkcth milk for 
sustenance. 

Later on, when lu' had passed iiis cliildhood in the pursuit 
of various ])ranches of learning, and had la'como a youth, 
even at that ('ally aae he was comphdely indilhuauit to mundane 
attractions, and in his desire for the Ivnowledi^e of the Truth, 
he thus addrc'ssed his fathi'r : 

My Father, I am one that seeketli for iln' Kncnvledirc of 
the Tj’uIIi. Fai?u by some m(\‘ins. would T s(‘rve as pupil 
one who possesseth that knowh'dae ; nor, save I)y the favour 
of sitti]ia at a ])r('ceptor's foi't, can it be obtaiiu'd. Thou 
art my father, and art oiu' who [)oss(\ss(‘(li the Knowledge' of 
the Truth and hath the W'isdom of the Scriptures. Tlu^nTore, 
it is thee whom as a pu|)il 1 would serve. h\)r : - 

Vcr,se. 6. “ When h'arning is pix'sent in his lionie, the 

s('('ker aft('r knowh'dge wanderetli not elsewhere. 
When a man can gatlc'r fruit at t in' foot of a tree, 
no need hath he to (‘linil) to its topmost braaichcs.'’ 

Said his fatlnw, ‘‘ My son, thou ;\rt still in thy youth. 
Enjoy thou theretdre first the ])lcasures of thine age. Thou 
w'ouldest abandon the stage of liousi'hold life ^ and straight¬ 
way become an anchorite. Ddth one who would climb a tree 
begin his climbing at its to[) ? (tepli<'d the son, l)('ar one, 
who will be surety that my life \''ili last so long ? 0 mv Father, 
as I scrutinize the nature of the univa'ise the more full of 
mystery doth it sc'cun. If a son l)e smitten by a sore disease, 
his father, even though he love him, caamot share his pangs ; 
\vhen a darling wif(5 is being led away by Death’s apparitors, 

^ Ac•co^(lJn^ to tiaditioFi tlioro nro four .sta^'os irj tho Jifo of a Brah/uau, 
viz. (1) t hat of a .student, {L') lliai of a liousolioldor, {',]) that of an anclioritc, 
an(t (4) that of renunfiation of all worldly 
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no matter how mighty her spouse may be, he cannot save 
her ; a mother knoweth not the desires of her son, even 
though lie be born of lier own womb ; nay more, even a man's 
own body when racked by disease is not at liis command ; 
and so my mind, that hath achieved the certainty that no 
one hath auglit in common witli anotlier, no longer occupictii 
itself in tlie course of worldly life, and 1 m}'self am striving 
to attain to the supreme object ^ of mankind. But neither 
worldly prosperity nor woman's love is such an object. Wealth 
is no cause of true happin(\ss, for happiness hath its comple¬ 
ment in sorrow, and in this rich and poor are both alike. 
Riches help not to save a man's life, as is proven wlien we 
observe that even a millionaire cometh to liis death ; nor 
are riches a cause of comfort, for even the man that possesseth 
a lac of money still desireth more, and as ho gainetli more 
still more doRi his thirst for more increase. Nor is the love of 
women such an object, for no matter how long it be enjoyed 
still a man it satis!leth not. Nor yet again is righteousness 
such, for when its fruit hath been earned and enjoyed, that 
fruit hath been lost for ever, and therefore as an object of life 
it hath but the semblance and no reality; for its rewards, such 
as an abode in Paradise, are but transient, and even they at 
SOUK' time find an end. Therefore the only real object of life 
is Ultimate Salvation. Tender is thy heart in the love of 
thy son, and therefore, prithee, teach me how I may achieve 
salvation.” 

Replied the father, “ Well said, my 8on, well said ! That 
the world is utterly without savour is verily indeed the truth, 
and that thou knowest. If thou desire salvation, then do 
I tell the jueans thereto. But the mere knowledge of this 
means is in no way effectual, or else I myself would ere now 
have attained to it. For 

Verse. 7. “ Means are but paths, and rare on them are 

travellers. All men know the way, but only he who 
travelleth thereon reacheth the blessed goal. 

1 Tho four objects of life are, as wo have already seen. Righteousness, 
Worldly Prosperity, Sexual Love, and Salvation (see p. 125). 
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Viid , as ilio Scriphin' saitli ' Lo, I)(‘ar OjU‘, 

tli(' Siipr(‘iiit' ]iiiis1. he hoard, niiisl he eoinpri'liendiMl, must 
he poiah n'd on. and must h(‘ mad(‘ visihh' and it is hy tlu'se 
wonts that lu' toileth the meaiis tlnaado. 

Tensv. It timst h(‘ lieard from tla' |)n'ee|)ts of Hie 

Se!'i[)( lire. It must. ])<‘ ('oinpi‘('h('nd('d hv" F‘easonahl(‘ 
jiroots. and, whrn eompr(di(‘ud(‘d, must- It l)i‘ jiondered 
ov(‘r. It js Hi(\se that mak(‘ It vasihle. 

And Hie iiK^inin^ (>f this is tliat Hh' true nature ot the 
Siipr(Mn(‘ must. h(‘ ' heard that is to say ' iistiUK'd to from 
tin' precc'pts of th(' \^''da. It must he eomj)reliend('d ])V 
reasoiiahh' proofs, tliat is to say, as It is madi* known hy a. 
Wdie pre(‘ep(, so is It (‘stahlished, and It must he 
eompri'hended (that is to sav ‘ uiuh'rstood ') h\^ strict inlerenee 
aceordin^it to the rules of lo<;ie with its j)ositiv(‘ and noKativa; 
ass('rtions. 

IV/’.sc. h. “ ‘ lie who is Versed in tlu' Sound-1 irahma, 
ri'a(“lH'tli the Supr-(un(‘ Spirit,' “and when he kuowelli 
It, must lu' continually poiah'r Hieri'on. These' are 
they that make It visihk'. 

Ayain and ayaiu must thou couHnuallv nu'ditate' upon 
the nature* eif the* Self. For as thou me'di(at<' eju the Se'lf, 
wlie'n tlie minel. turneel away frean weerlelK' e'one-e'j ns. he'e-eeme'th 
(ixc'el anel unnieiva'ahle*, tla'ii is hoj-n [le're-e'ptiein e)t the Se'lf, 
and that he* it that is the* nie'ans of Salvation. As hatli l)e*en 
said in the Fpanishad,-" 

1 crscs. 1(). ' For the* mind is de'se'rihe'd ;is tweifolel ])ure 

anel impure*. It is impure* \v!u*n it- lie* toue'he'el hy 
(h'sire*, anel it is pure w lie*n from d(*sire* it Ik* free'd.' 

11. ‘ W Ih'U the mined kept uneler in the3 heart, 

liatli cast olf all contact with worldly concerns, when 
a man passeth into that state in which the mind no 
longer existeth, tla'ii that is the supreme goal.’ 

^ 'I’lii.s is a quotation from Brihaddmnyaka V'panishad, II, iv, 5, and 
IV, V, U. 

“ A quotation from the Naitri r 2 )nni.shad^ vi, 22 (repeated in the 
Jhahniahin.du ( p.y 17). 

^ Maitrl Vp.y vi, 34 ; also Brahinahindu i and iv. 
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‘‘ But liard to ward oft is the contact of tlie niind with 
worldly concoriL;, and ih is but when the mind hath none of 
th(\s(‘, that the path of salvation becometh open to him that 
would fare thereon. For : 

Fer.vc. 12. When t^need that tiij^i'ess witli jaw ever 
opened wide for more and more possessions.— 
dcvoureth not; if lust,- that robber -no lonj^er 
wound thee with the arrows of a fair maid’s eyes ; 
if the darkness, hiyht ‘illusion’, obscure iiot yonder 
view ; then of a siindy is the path of salvation but 
a day’s journey for him that would thereon. 

Therefore must thou concentrate the mind with the aid 
of the [eight] auxiliaries, viz., with the aid of duty, self- 
restraint, Iposturejd suspension of the breath, restraint of 
organs, meditation, abstraction, and perfect absm-ption, and 
so wilt thou becoitie unfaltering in the apprehension of the 
Self.” 

To all this did the son reply, My Father, tliou art my 
preceptor, and through the blessing of thy t(\aching, from this 
day will I becoine unfaltering in my search for this 
apprehension.” ” Then,” said the father, “ wilt thou win 
the fruit thereof. For, as the poet saith : -- 

Fmc. Bh " Through untlinehing resolve do nuMi succi'cd 
in crossing over the Ocean of Existence, in chaining 
the wild elephant of their passions, yea, in mastering 
all sciences, and in roving forth from the Ihnding- 
noose of fa,te. With senses subdued, and devotedly 
sunk in al)stract contemplation, by slow degix'es 
subduing the atmos[)hcre of existence, do these Saints 
Unfaltering, well-pleased, behold that Supreme Goal, 
so hard tu see.” 

So endeth the Tale of a Saint Unfal'PERINo. 

^ The word “posture” is omitted in the printed text. As tlie list of 
auxiliaries is well known, I have supplied it. 



4‘>. Thk of a Saint Ftfr from Wori.dlv^ Ties. 

Vii'sc. J. II(‘ wliORi li.itF an^l sRcli oIIkt* vices have 
;iI)an(lo]ie(], Avlio liatli IxM'omc j)oss(\ss(‘(l hy oicrcy 
and siu'li other virtu(‘s, and who hatli turned awav 
from tlie tliinys oC tliis world, is said to be a ‘‘ Saint 
Free fro]]i Worldly Ties/’ 

In tlie city of Jlenares tliero once lived a wandering ascetic 
named A'ama.na. He bad made himself a master of scriptural 
])liiloso])liy, and was devoted to tli(‘ performance of the teach¬ 
ing of him who had been his spiritual preceptor. Heiny 
iinfalteririy in followdn^ the do(driues of abstract contempla¬ 
tion, he liad gradually subdued his vital airs, and had become 
suj)reme]y free from all passion, looking upon friend and foe 
with (Mjual eye. In gain he rejoiced not, and in loss Ik; felt no 
sorroAV ; for ha]){)i]iess lu' yearned not, ]ior did sorrow 
to him caus(‘ distr('ss. 

When the Holy Narayana ^ observed that Vamana had thus 
l)ecome free from all emotion, he graciously (hu’gned to utter 
to him a word of coimmmdat ion in his own voice. TIk; holy 
man, supremely deiighted at Inairing tlie actual audible words 
of the god, next liecanu' hik'd with (h'sire for the privilege 
of beholding him with his own ey(\s, and thus addri'ssed him, 
‘‘Holy Nfirayana, Thou art all-seeing, towards everywhere 
are turned Thine eyes, Thy luaid. Thy face. Thou art all 
in all. In Thy gracious favour ^riiou hast deigned to utter 
a voice to me. Even so, grant 'I'liou unto me a vision of 
ThysellV’ Replied the god, “ Reverend Amniana, I sliall 
indeed show myself unto thee ; but that Avill be in a future 
birtli, wlum thy mind sliall have liecome compl(;tely detaclied 
from all things of this world.” To this replied the ascetic, 
Hoav can 1 feel a wish for things of this world -I, who am 
pure through my abandonment of all the three - kinds of 

^ i.e. yislinu, Ihc Siiy)i'cmc; Deity. 

Ap])ar('ntly the D(\sire for sons, ll\e Desire for wealth, and the Desire for 
highe r woi lds, as mentioned in lirihaddnmyaka Upani.'^liffd, ]II, v, i , IV, iv, 
22. I am indebted to Frofessor F. W. Thomas for this referejiee. 
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desire ^ ’ Said the god, “ j\ly Son, put not thou thy trust in 
thy senses, for things of this world are near and close to tliem, 
and that he a cause of perturbation. The true anchorite is 
lie wliose lieart is ])erturl)ed not even when lie be close to the 
things of this world, a,nd in these days tliere is but one such 
man. He is named Krishna Chaitanya,^ and he alone in this 
])resent biibh will gaiii such a vision, and so straiglitway 
achieve salvation. When thou also wilt l)e(Mjme such as he, 
then also wilt thou gain that vision.’’ 

80 the ascetic meditat(‘d and said to himself, “ Ah, can it be 
{)ossil)le that there existeth a man more indifferent to the 
world than I ! If such there be, I needs must go and see him.” 
At this he iiiade his way to the Dandaka - forest, and there 
in a slirine of 8 iva close to a city, peaceful and so solitary that 
not even a fly was visible, he found tlie anchorite, rapt in con- 
tem]dation, close to the image of the go^i. He was one that 
solicited no alms, nor in quest of such the city did he ever (uiter. 
Wlu.m Vamana saw him thus, he was not immediately convinced 
that this holy man was gn^ater than he, and determined 
to stay hy him and observe if he were the more unperturbed 
by the things of the world ; “ for,” thought he, “ it is only 
by long observation that a man’s real nature can be ascertained, 
and therefore must I watch and see.” 

Now the festival of the Night of Bliss ^ happened to recur 
just <at this time, and the king of that country had become 
enamoured of some other woman, and had neglected his own 
lawful wife and (pieen. 8 h<^ herself was not a chaste woman 
and was moreover of a jealous dis])osition. 80 , flaming with 

^ Vamana and Krishna (‘haitanya arc two names celehrated in India. 
But Vamana was a 5 i;rammarian wlm llonrislnal in the sev^aith eentury n.c,, 
while Krishna rhailanya was a famous \'aishna\a reformer, w])o tluurished 
in Bengal in the sixteenth e<*ntnry A.n. There can tlu'relon' 1)(‘ no (question 
of tliese two V)eing the perstms refern'd to in this story. The names are 
probably invented for the o<*easion. 

“ The ?iame of a forest in »Sonthern India, betweem the Nerbndda 
{Xartnadd) and the (lodavery {(lodiirnn) rivers. 

^ i.e, the Dhcdll festival, also mcnti*)ned in eonneetion with eonniibial 
love in Tale 38 (p. Idd). 
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at Ihm‘ lord's nr<^l(‘(*t, sIk* siiimiionod lior maid of lionoar, 
crvini^, ^■|[<‘ark(‘n, fri<*nd d(‘ar as my litV. My Loni, the Ivim^, 
tliouyli h(‘ hath ex}a‘rieiR*(‘ of the ])ati<^s of the lova‘ by whieh 
lie himsi'lf is possessed, still O'l^ardoth not such iian^^s wlieii 
atiolher is tlieir tlirall. lie y()(‘th to strari‘ 4 e women, and 
eheateth me of my riyhts. 11’on this Ni^ht of Hliss I win not 
a man's (mihraco, tlnm of what \S'dii(‘ is tlie bloom of my youth 
or my life itself ^ l\(‘p]i(‘d t lu' maid, My Jjady, thy desire 

was not lamwn to me during tin' daytinny and so to no yedlant 
have I broaelied the matter. Now, in the niyht, tlu* time 
when youths haAS' already tnade tlaar trysts, who is tlmis; 
left for iiH' to find alone and in that privacy, without which 
no invitation could lie made 'i Wdiitluu’, too, can 1 I 
Forif a woman be seen wauKhu'iny out- bv niyht, it ^iv(‘th rise 
to evil suspicion. IJow, too, at such an hour shall I n'coym’ze 
a gallant of true dis('retion, arid what happiiu'ss can come 
from some low IVllow who is not- disiauaiing, and who therefore 
is not meet for th(M‘ i Still, om^ youth have I s(a*n. Il(^ hath 
every mark of a noble disposition, and a bided h in privacy - 
but he is an anchoritce" ‘‘ All, where' is lie i ' asked the' (hieen. 
‘‘At Siva-'s slirime" “(dmey h't us straightway hasten 
tliither.'’ Said the maid, Usede'ss would b(' the' journe^y. 
He is inde'cd young and welhfavoure'd, fait he is an ascetic 
who hath cone[ue‘red all his se*nses. Ne'er ca,n he be converted 
to the aiiioreius cre'cd. ' “ Ah," crie'd the Queen, “ How can 
he lie young anel not a slave' to love : - 

Verse. 2. “ Save Siva, I know eif none' in the' thre'e' weirlds 

whe) luith adtained suIhcie'ut skill the' geiel of leive' to 
master, ^d't e'ven this Siva, himself gave half his 

bexly te) his sjiouse, and so liecaine' the father of 
Oaneksa,." ^ 

* W'Ih'ii Kan(l;ir|);i, tlic oTIova, dao-d 1<» in Siva, wlu) wa.s tlion 

(Mif^a;.a‘(l in austia i( ics, a?ii()?-<)us tijoiiglits of Iiis wifC l^A’vati, Siva nMluci'd 
Kandar[)a to ashes l>y nierely looking at, him with tiis terrible third (*ye. 
Kver sinee, tiie yaxl of love l»as lead no vi.sil)l(', form, and is Inmee. known as 
tlje novli](‘ss ()iK‘ ”, In one of his forms, Siva is lialf a man and half a 
woman, the temal(' Jj,ilt beinj.^ J)is sj)Ouse Farvati. In tliis condition, Farvati 
became (lie mother of the elejdi.intdieaded god (hinesa, who is said to have 
sprung from the scurf of her body. 
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To this the maid replied, ‘‘ Well said, My Lady, well said ! 
Verily tlie god of love is still alive, and if in the night hours 
a lovely form like thine be privily bestowed upon this youth, 
how can he turn away from thee ? So come ! f.et us hasten 
thither. But I have observed that, though he be discerning, 
he is destitute. A mere strip of cloth to hide his nakedness 
is all that he possesseth. It is fitting therefore that we should 
take with us some things of value, for the desires of the poor 
are tixed on wealth and on wealth alone.” To this the queen 
assented, and she collected a supply of articles suitable alike 
for dalliance and for the worship of Hiva, such as flowers, 
sandal-wood, mid areca, together with many valuables, 
both monc'y and jewels. Thus, longing for caresses, 
led forth by her maid of honour on the pretext of going to 
worship Siva, slie hastened to the saint's abode. There, 
in Siva's slirine saw she seated a handsome youth, living in 
solitude, who was no other than the anchorite Krishna 
Chaitanya. Under the pretence of offering worship to the god, 
she gradually drew near him, and began to display lierself 
in wanton gestures. And thus :— 

Vnrse. 3, With playful foot-trip marked by the tinkling 
of her aaiklets ; with graceful waving of her vine-like 
arms, and with sweet disarray of braided tresses - 
even though so roused by tlie slender creature, 
—charming with glances furtive yet tender and 
suiTused with the nectar of her smiles,- still the god 
of love found no ])lace in the ascetic's consciousness. 

Said the maid,'' My Lady, by tliine amorous gestures he hath 
not been moved. Is it not now expedient that I should speak 
plainly to him of the matter ? ” To this the Queen agreed, 
and the maid went on, “ Sir Ancliorite, here be this young 
lady come privily to thee, and why greetest thou her not ? 
In affairs of the heart, all that a lady need to do is but to 
disclose her inclination. In the arts that follow thereupon 
it is the man’s intelligence that should be the guide.” With 
these words, after laying the valuables—money and jewels— 
before him, she retired and waited outside the shrine. But 
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wlion she Hiidorstood tliat even in such privacy the holy 
man’s heart remained unmoved, she returned and cried, 
“Man, if passion awake not in thy heart, hast thou no pity 
for a woman ? Behold, with Love’s fe\Tr is slie distraught, 
and hath soiiglit thee for lier cojiifort. Wherefore dost thou 
treat her with this contumely ” Then spake tlie saint and 
said, “ Sweet-voiced Lady, dost thou seek aught of me, 
or why dost thou approacli one whose heart is hard as timber 
or as a rock ? If passion hatli seized fliee, a])|)roaeh some other 
man, and so fulfd thy desires. Take away also these thy goods, 
for an anchorite am I, and witli mon(‘y or witli women have 
I no concern. As it is written :— 

Verse, 4. “If a saint, who Iiatli abandoned all earthly 
joys, harbour a wish for wealth, what lemaineth of 
his saint ship, as in the slough of desire he becorneth 
eng 111 plied 

“ Moreover :— 

Verse, 5. “ To me wealth is l)ut a clod of earth ; to me 

each and every woman is as my mother ; all living 
creatures are my friends. No higlKU* wisdom is there 
aught than this.’’ 

Now when Vamana, the ascetic of Benares, who liad all 
this time been watching Krishna Chaitanya, saw this entire 
metamorphosis (of all human nature), he marvelled, and said 
to himself:— 

Verse. 6. “ Who is this wiseacre ! lie luM'deth not the 

solicitations of this fair lady, who hath thus in 
priv^acy approached him ; and, lo, in her lieauty she 
is graceful as a vine, a(‘Com])lished in all the arts of 
delight, a very goddess of happiness fulfilling all 
desires ! 

“ Yea 

Verse. 7. “ lie hath shunned the tryst with the fawn¬ 

eyed lady, that lie had already gained. What other 
fruit of asceticism need a man secure, who hath 
gained a fruit that is so rich a cause of bliss ? 

“ I’ faith, I myself will pay my court to her.” But even as 
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he started forth with this intent, the Holy Narayana uttered 
a voice to him from heaven, saying, “ Ah, Vamana, is not 
this the veritable word that I said unto thee, ‘put not thou thy 
trust in thy senses.’ ” Then was Vamana filled with shaiue, 
and he said to himself, “ Once freedom from all desire hath 
been acquired, knowledge also can lead to salvation, but not 
so, by itself alone, all a man’s accumulated merit of good 
works. Therefore, of a truth, the paths of an ascetic who 
treateth the things of this world as but naught are alone 
expedient. As the poet saith :— 

Verse. 8. “ So long as desire, so long as greed for wealth, 

dwell within the heart; so long as the soul conlV'Sseth 
fear of the flower-arrowed god of love ; so long as 
friendship is not unseltish, nor lookoth upon all aiid 
every with an e(|ual eye ; so long can not the Self, 
ever full of mystery, hope to approach perception of 
the Infinite.” ^ 

So endeth the Tale of the Saint free from Worldly Ties. 

^ The Sanskrit text ends the story liero. ihit the Bengali version adds that 
Narayana was so pleased with Krishna Chaitanya’s entire freedom from all 
desire, that he granted liim a vision of himself, with the result that the holy 
man there and then gained j)erfoct ultimate salvation. N(*ither aceoimt 
tells anything about the ultimate fate of tlie errant queen. 



[{. Thk Tali:: of oxf who AiTArxFi) rFiO'FOTiox. 


In Uu' cilv (1* rjii^yini tlion‘ WTir oiiro tlinu' princes horn 
of tl'vO s;\ne niolln'r, nanusl respectively Bliartrilinri, S;ika, 
aiul ViLraiufKlitya.' Of tlicsc llhaihihari was the I'Mest, 
auil ln‘, nwin^ f(i tiu' ivirvifs of ”:oo<l actions doiK! in a tonrier 
life, was faultless, iinsullieil, calio tcnclcr-hcavtcil, and lic(> 
from all worldly ties. Wlieii. in course of lime. Ids father 
depalied t his life, all hou,”h he lia<l no desire for kiiieshi|), at the 
uraent i>ra\’er of thi; ministers he let hinis, ll he raised to the 
throne; for he accepted Ihi^ ordinance that, as he was horn 
in a royal family and was the senior amony his invihren. 
the royal dntie.s were impose<l upon him !>y lav,-. lie mounti d 
the throne, not in accordance with his own iiielmahoii. hut 
out of a. sen.se of dutv. and in so doiny he mldivssed the 
ministers as follous, '■ Sirs, Ineirken ye. The sweets of royalty 
mast l.H' enjoyed hy a kiny. hut. such .sweets ,-an only he enjoyed 
\vl>Pi\ they have not been ])P'\ hm.sly experienced. Tnerelore, 
never feed ye me ayain with food that hath I'.een served^ 
before." (du tia-se coiidilions he mcepted the swei-ts <>1 
royalty, skilful in the admini.stral ion "f justice, anmhilalmy 

hisadver.saries. rnliny the .solid.. and eherishiny his sulijeets. 

In this way lie passed his lone for only a year, and on the 
expiry of Hiat jieriod his mini.st.-r.s approached him saymy, 
“In '(his sinyle year Your Majesty hath enjoy'd each and 
everv one of all permi.ssihle swei'is of royalty. Ihit henceforth 
theie can he only a repetition of Ihi.se same sweets, and Yonr 
Majesty hath forhi.lden us to feed you with food that h.atli 
been .served before. May Your Majesty deiyn to instruct 
us as to how we should act.” H.'plieil the Iviny, “ If a man 
may enjo)- only those .same sweets that he hath enjoyed before, 
then can there be no finality to hks enjoyment and ne'er 
can he bo satisfied. As the old saw hath it. 

1 Ujiaviai i.s fho .n.ulem Ujjiun, sec Talc 1. Viki'a.i.aclitya i.s the hero of 
tlovt talc aiul also of Talcs .'I, 17, an.l TJ (pp. 73, a.al 158, qcpv.). 
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1. When «T man hatli seen a year, and eaeli 
wliiin hatJi oin^e been .i^ralihed, then Jie liath seen it 
all, and wherefore should it return again? 

2. “ When a man's (h'sire for pleasures is not 
allayed even by tluvir full enjoyment, then doth 
ciaving grcMsl ensue, a fatal disease that ]io man eaa 
ward off.” 

With these words did llhartrihari, in his freedom from all 
passion, abandoji his entin^ kingdom, and all the sweets of 
royalty. He made over his throne to his brother ^^aka, and 
departed to a grove of penance where he devoted himself 
to practices of austerity. Constantly abiding in the posture 
known as “the lotus-seat”, his mind merged in his sjiinal 
cord, rending asunder the six mystic* circhrs of his body, 
like an imliorn b:d)o dc'void of all external consciousness,^ 
he remained rapt in al>sorb(Tl mc'ditation on the coinjirehension 
of the Supreme Soul, and in contemplation of the Supreme 
Felic'ity. It ha])])(m(Ml that on one occasion, when for some 
cause or otlier his mcHlitation was interrupted, he noticed that 
the rag of bark-cloth that formed his only garmcmt was 
torn, and he began to sew it together with a nc'edle made of 
a bamboo splinter. The Adorabk' Vishnu noticed tliat he 
was at Icu’sure and conscious of Ids surroundings ; so, glorifying 
the door of his hut, he approachc'd and thus addressed him, 

13harti ihari, my faithful adorer art thou, and in theci am 
1 well ph'ascsi. Therefore, choose tlu'c thou a boon.” To this 
did the King make re]ily ; - 

Tcrv'. :k ” The world with all its oceans desire I not, 
nor do I desire length of days to cover myriads of 
agcxs. 1 long not for Paradise, nor for celestial daanscds, 
nor for Indra's throne. Ibnv can there be sup]dica- 
tion from one who hath abandoned all desire, and how 
can a gift be made to him that hath abandoned 
supplicatioti ? If, I^oi’d of tlie Universcg thou wouldst 
make a gift, them give the boon to one that is a 
su])])lia nt." 

^ Tlu'so am all ircliiiifal terms for the mystic exercises iinderiakeii by 
Y6gis. Ill the “ lotiis-seat ” posture the legs are crossed and tach foot 
rests ill ilic hollow of the opposite thigh. 
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Said Tho Adoral)le, “ my son Bhartrihari, Verily art thou 
indeed free irom all desire. Nevertheless, it is T, the Lord of 
th(‘ thr(‘e worlds, the Giver of J>oons, who am come to thee, 
and so is it meet that thou shouklst ask for sonndhing, to 
preserve the joy I feel in ,^ivin_jj^.” lleplied tho King, My 
Lord's holiest may not be disobeyed, and therefore do I this 
petition makts Heliold, at this moment would I sew together 
this my ragged garment. Grant thou that the thread may 
quickly pass into the needle's eye.'' Said The Adorable, 
Well said, my son, w(dl said ! Gome thou straightway 
unto me. IhaMjme tliou one with me and merged in that 
form of me that is all radiant light." 

At these words King Bhartrihari there and then aehieved 
that salvation that eonsisteth in becoming one with The 
Supreme Self, and so Final Perfection did he attain. 

As the poet saitli : — 

Fcrsc. 4. lie, from Whom the world cometh into being, 
and in Wliom it is again and again absorlied ; from 
Whom are evolvisl the tivi^, elenamts, water, heat, 
ether, eartli, an<l air ; than Whom then^ is none 
higher and none lower; of Him did Bhartrihari’s 
soul gain comphde and everlasting compndiension. 

So (‘ndcth the Tale of One wno Attained Perfeciton. 



EPILOGUE 


Verses. 1. He whose grandhither, King l^liava Deva 
Simlia, resigned his body in the presence of Siva on 
the bank of the river Vagvatid and purified (by lire) 
went to heaven escorted and adorned by his two 
wives,- after lie had enjoyed the pleasures of royalty, 
had coiupiered the surrounding regions, defeated his 
enemies in battle and, at an oblation ritely made to 
fire, had fostered suppliants with gifts of wealth :— 

2. He whose father is illustrious as the victorious 
King Deva Siiiiha replete with every virtue, who dug 
the lake at Sakkuripura ^ and was wisely generous 
in his largess of gold, ele]ihants, and chariots :— 

3. He who himself, having won glory in battle¬ 
fields from the princes of Gauda and of Gajjana,^ 
jirepareth a jdace for jasmine-garlands in the tresses 
of all tile maiden-like regions of the earth—at the 
command of him, of His Majesty Siva Sirhlia, the 
beloved of scholars, hath this work on the knotty 
science of politics been com])osed by Vidyapati. 

So endeth the Fourth Part, entitled An Exposition of 
T iiK Four OnJEc rs of Life ” of Fhe Tesi: of a Man, composed 
by the poet Vidyapati Thakkura at the command of His 
Majesty Siva Siihha, endued with all the insignia of royalty 
and high in honour. 

anj:> herewith is this work completed. 

' The Baghriiali of the Oazetteers. It is a well-known river in the 
Darbhanga District. 

2 They beeanie Salt. 

® Perhaps thc^ })re.sent town of Sakri in Darbhanga. 

* Caucla is northern Bengal. Gajjana has not been identified. Shyam 
Narayan JSingh, in his History of Tirhut (p. 73) suggests that its prince was 
“ perhaps some Muhammadan ruler near Tirhut ”. Chandra Jha makes 
him the “King of Ghazni” (in Afghanistan), which is here, of course, im¬ 
possible. Cf. note on Tale 34 (p. 141). 
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(mainly of PROfKR NAMES) 

Unless ofhenvisa sfaledy numhe.rs refer to the numbers of the Tales 

Agni, Tiaiiio of one of \’ikram;ulit>a’s attendant genii, 1, 30 (cf. 5). 

Alapa Senavara, name of a trusted fl(‘rvant of Sliahabii-d-din, sent by 
liirn as a spy to Kanaiij, 41. Another reading of the name is 
“ Alayasa 

‘Alau-d-din Kbilii, eaptured llanthaml)i)6r in A.n. 1301, Talc 2, and 
Devagiri in A.n. 1204, Talc 11. 

Allavadina, Iho same as ‘Alau-d-din Khilji, q.v., 2. 

Arjlina, an aneient example of the Hen; Valorous. Introduction to Part I. 

Avanti, name of th(‘ country of which l-jjayini was the capital, 18. 

Ayodhya, name of a city, the modern Ajddhya, 34. 

Balaha, name of a (‘('rtain king, a Hero Generous, who w'as helped by 
Vikrarnaditya, 1. 

Baliraj Garh, nanu* of an ancient site in the Darbhanga District of Tirhut, 
24. 

Benares, na nu' of a city. 11 is very holy, and death there insures salvation, 
10, Introduction to 42,43, It was inhabited by learned men, 10, 11. 
lh'sieg('d b\' Jl'ving Lakshmana Sfuia, 38. 

Bhadra Bhata, name of a gcuieral. He was a!i adherent of Chanakya, 
but ])osed as a friend of Malayakctu, 20. 

Bhaglirayana, name of a spy in the s(‘rvi(‘e of (Oianakya in IMalayaketu’s 
court, 20. 

Bharata, author of a treatise on th(‘ theatre, 23, 37, 30. 

Bhartphari, name of the brother of fiaka and Vikrarnaditya, 44. 

Bhaskara Datta, said by some to have been the father of Visfikha. Cf. 
Tapassila, o. 

Bhava, a name of tSiva, Colophon of Part Ill. 

Bhavabhuti, name of a Sanskrit dramatist, 23. 

Bhava Deva Simha, the grandfather of King ^iva Siiidia, Introduction, 
pp. X, xi, E])ilogue (p. 185). 

Bhoja, King of Dhara (a.d. 1018 1000), 16, 25. In 39 ho is described 
as a cont(‘mporary of Vikramriditya. 

Bltss, Night of, '^ee Diwali, 

Bodhi, name of a righteous Kayastlia of Tirhut, 30. 

Brahma-kita, name of a certain disease of the brain, 17. 

Butea, a certain tree w ith red blos.soms, which arc often used as a simile 
for blood from a wound, 4, 41. 
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Chachika Deva, name of a (^anlian Rajjnif, wlio was a IIito Truthful, 4. 

Chamunda, name of a territie form of l)iir<:a, I. 

Ghanakya (barman), name of tlie rmlian Maehiavelli. }fc\vasa]i iraseihlo 
Brahmin, who, on beim; insulted by Kim^ Narnia (19), ousted him 
from his throne, and installed (diandragiipta in his place, 13, 20. 
Dis appearance was uLdy, 19. 

Chandala, a. man of the lowest and vih'st caste. Sucli a man was the 
father of Ivsliudra Pmddhi, 13. 

Chandana Dasa, name of a dc^ar friend >f Kilhshasa, 20. 

Chandraglipta, with tlu^ aid of (dianakya, he Ix'came the lirst king of the 
Maurya dynasty, after having ousted Nanda, 13, 20. 

Chandra Sena, a prim e of Visrda, son of Samudra Sfna, 12, 

Chandratapa, the city of King Paravara, 1 nfrodiiclion to Part \. 

Chaturbhnja, name of a. Ibahman emissary of Shahabu-d-din, simt 
by him to Kanauj, 41. 

Chikkora, name of a king, serviMl by Malla Deva, and attacked by .baya 
Chandra, 3. 

Chitra Ratlia, Prince of ATithika|)ura and son of Nila Patha, 12. 

Chitra Sena name of a ])rinc(\ss, daught< r of Nila Pat ha, and married 
to Chandra Sena, 12. 

Churning of the Ocean, 40. 

Dandaka, name of a forest in Southern India, 13, 

Deva Dhara, name of an astrologer of NausjPnl)?, 11. 

Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad in the Hyderabad Stale, 1 1. 

Deva Simha, the father of King 8iva Siinha, Introduction, p, xi, p. 1, 
Epilogue (p. 185). 

Dhara, name of a city in Cimtral India, the capdrJ n[ King Bhoja, the 
modern Dhar, 10, 25, 39. 

Diwali, name of a b'stival in lionour of the goddess La Iishini. fls night 
is called “ Th(' Night of Bliss’’, as husbands arc thcTi expcc.ttHl to 
b(‘ specially attimtive to tbeir wivi's, 38, 4‘h 

Durga-Mahatmya, seidion of the Marbiiidcya I'^ur lna celebrating the 
victories of the goddess Dnrga, 28. 

Durga-puja, gri'at autumnal religious festival in Inuiour ot the goddess 
Dnrga, 28, 33. 

Dvaraka, name of a city in Kathiawar, 4 j. 

Gajjana, name of a place probably near ’rirhut, not identified. Epilogue 
(p. 185). In Tale 34 it pcrhajis means Cbazni in Afghanistan. 

Gandaki, name of a river, the modern Gandak, 15. 

Gandharva, name of an actor at the court of Lakshmana Sena, 23. 

Ganesa, name of a god, the son of 8iva and Parvati, 43. 

Gapesvara Thakkura, name of the brother of Vire^vara Thakkura and 
great grandfather of Vidyapati, 8. He was minister of Hari Simha 
Deva, king of Mithihi, 11. 

Ganges, confluence of the Ganges with the Jumna is called Prayaga, 31. 
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Gau^ia, the same as Northern Bengal, 33, Epilogue (p. 185). 

Gaur, see Lakshman&vati. 

Ghazni, name of a town in Afghanistan, 34, I'^pilogue (p. 185). 

Ghiyasu-d“din Tughlak, a Sultan of Delhi, 4. Ho concpierod Hari 
Simha Deva of Mithila, 4, 11. 

Godavari, name of a river, 12. 

Gorakshapura, name of a city, the modern Gorakhpur, 22, 28. 

Gu^ha Dhana, name of a mis('r ol Mathura, 7. 

Hamhira D§va, name of a king of Hana.stanibha, a Hero Compassionate. 
In modern language H.'mmir Deo Chau ha n, 2. 

Hara (or Hari, 22) Simha Deva, name of the last and most celebrated 
king of the KarnaCa dynasty of Mithila, 8, 11,22. He was conquered 
by Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlak, 4, 11. 

Harischandra (1), name of an ancient king famed for his liberality, a 
Hero Co'ru'rous, Introduction to Part I, 33. 

Harischandra (2), name of a physician .>f Ujjayini, 17. 

Hastinapura, the modern Delhi, 4. 

Hemangada, nanm of a king of Kampila, 32. 

Jdtaki, name of a cotirtcsan of Dhara, 39. 

Jaya Chandra, king of tlu country bet ween Kanauj and Benares (died 
A.D. 1194), 3, 41. 

Jayanti, name of a city, unidentified, 30. 

Jiva Siddhi, name of a spy of Chanakya, 2\). 

Jumna, the modern Engli.sh name (a eoTTU{)tion of “Yamuna”) of the 
river lu'rein called Kalindi, 2, 31. Its confluence with the Ganges 
is called Prayaga, 31. 

Kailasa, name of a peak in the Himalaya, said to be the abode of Siva, 25. 

Kalanidhi, name of a singer of Tirhut, 22. 

Kalindi, name of the river Jumna, 2. 

Kampild, name of a city, the modern Kampil in the Farrukhabad District 
of the United Province.s, 32. 

Kanauj, the ancient Kanyakubja, a city in the Gangetic Dofib, the 
capital of King Jaya Chandra, 3, 41. 

Kanchi, name of a city, the modern Conjeeveram, 29. 

Kandarpa, the god of love. Heduci'd to ashes by f5iva, and hence known 
as “ The Bodiless One”, 43. 

Kanyakubja, i.q. Kanauj, q.v., 3, 41. 

Kaphara (i.e. Kafir), probably Tarmashirin, the Mongol Khan, 4. 

Karpata, name of a Dynasty of Mithila (Tirhut), 3, 4, 8, 11, 22. 

Kasi, the same as Benares, 3, 41. 

Kaumudi, name of a princess of Kaui^alapuri, who in a former birth 
had been a hind, 21. 

Kausalapuri, name of a city, the modern Audh or Oude, 21. 

Kau^dmbi, name of a city, the modern Kosara, 14. 
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Kayastha, muTi (^f tlio soribo cash', 13, 111, 30. l^’or reputation, see 
13>, ‘M). Our who was tcmptc'd, yet riyhtc'ous, 30. 

Ketaki, nanu' of a courtesau of Db.ira, 311. 

Khadfta Sarvasva, name of a |{ajj)rit of I’atna, 10. 

Koka, naitK' of a li'annal man of henara'^!, 10. 

Kokila, one of \’ikrama<lit\a’s attendant [ieilii, 1, 31) (ef. b). 

Krishna Chaitanya (1), name of a holy saint in the Dandaka fon'st, 13. 

Krishna Chaitanya (2), Ipame of a famous X'aishuava refoi'iner of Denj;a,l 
(sixle('nt]i cent. A.O.), 43. 

Krita Kusaia, nanu' of a ii:ar|;ind-]nak('r of \djayapura, 33. 

Kshlldra Buddhi, ‘‘Mean-wit.’' A Ihalnnan rescued as a ba))y bv 
Nomadalta, and lu'ouelit up by liirn, 13. 

Kumudapura, i.<|. the modem Tatna, 13, 20. 

Kusumapnra, anotlnr name for Datna, 11), 20. 

Kusa Sarman, name of a sciolist Drainnan, 2<S. 

Lakshmana Sena, mune of a kine of Ueneal. Attacked Ihmari's, 38. 
Coiiqu(‘r('d by Muhammad Khilji, 23. 

Lakshmanavati, name of Lakslunana Sena’s capita], d’lie same as tlio 
modc'rn (htur in Northern Ihaiyn'il, 38. 

Lakshmi, tin' yn)ddess of (tood Fortune. She was born from tin' Oet'an 
of .Milk, 23, and was the sp(mse of Vish?Hi, 3t). 

Lavangika, mnne of a loose wotnan with whom Italaneada eonsoited, 32. 

Mahamada, i.q. kluhammad ])in Tuirhlak, q.v., 4. 

Maharaja DSva, mum' of the Kshatriya minist(‘r of the kine of (hunja, 33. 

Mahima Sahi, i.q. Mir M-d.mmmad ShTdi, 2. 

Malati, nann' of a virtuous w'oman of Avanti. The nann? means 
“ Jasmine ”, IS. 

Malayaketu, tin' son of ParwatesvAara, with whom Itaksliasa took rc'fuge 
from (diandragu[)ta, 13. lie joins Sehueus Nieator, 20. 

Malla Deva, a son of Nanya Deva, a Hero Valorous, 3. 

Mana Dhara (Sarman), name of the learned son of Itavi Dliara, 27. 

Manikarnika, n.um' of a batliing place at Ih'iiaixs, 10. 

Mathura, nann' of a city, tin' modern Muttra, 7. 

Milk, Ocean of, the mythical (ha'an from which T.akshmi, the goddess 
of (o>od Fortum', was 1)orn, 23. Cf. 40 fj). 10!) 

Mithila, name of a country, the modern Tirhut, 3. S, 11, 30. 

Mudrarahshasa, name of a famous drama, I), 13. 

Muhammad bin Tu^lak, name of a Sultan of Delhi, 4. 

Muhammad Gliori, sra- Shahabii-d-din, 41. 

Mula Beva, s( (> Sasi. 

Mura, name of the low-caste mother of Ohandraou])ta, who wais, through 
her, half-brother of Nanda, 20. 

Muttra, see Mathura, 7. 

Nadari, name of a village in Darbhanga Dkstriet, from which Chanakya 
is said to have destroyed Nanda, 20. 
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Naga, kind of Hnak('-d('nion, 37. ' 

Naishadha-charfta, name of an epic poem by >Sri Harsha, 10. 

Nanda, name of a eriK'l king of Kiisiimapura (Patna), 19, 20, 

Nanya Deva, Iiame of tlio founder of the Karnata Dynasty of Mithila, 
3, 4. 

Nara Simha Diva (1), name of a Prince of the Karnata Dynasty, the 
grandson of Nanya Deva, 4, 

Nara Simha Deva (2), name of a Karna(,a Prince of Tirlnit, taken by 
(4hiyasii-d-din to Delhi, 4. 

Narayana, a name of the god Vislinu, 13. i'ostscript to Part III (j). 123). 

Narmada, name of a riv('r, tlie “ Nerbudda ” of English books, 12. 

Nayaka Khan, “ Noble Khan,” a nickname of Maharaja Deva, 33. 

** Night of Bliss,** see Diwali* 

Nila Ratha, name of tlie King of YutJiikapura, 12. 

Nirapeksha, name of a King of Central P>engal, 20. 

Nirviveka, name of an uiundy lad in Dliara, 10. 

Nuddea, modi'rn name of a capital of Lakshmana Sena, 23. 

Ocean, Churning of, by the gods, 40, (4'. 2.'> (p. 109). 

Padmavati, name of the daughter of King Paravara, Introduction to 
Part 1 (p. 1). 

Paksha Dhara Misra, name of a Brahman warlock of Tirlnit, 21. 

Pan^upattana, name of a city in Cauda, thi^ modern Pain.hia in Northern 
Bengid, 33. 

Pdravara, name of the King to whom the storie.s in this book are told, 
Introductions to Parts, I, 11, 111, and IV. 

Paribhadra, name of a certain cowardly king, G. 

Parvatesvara, “ King of the Mountains,” who h(d[)e<l Chanakya in 
installing Chandragupta as king of Patna. Afteinvards killed by a 
poison-damsel, 20. His son, IMalayaketu, joined with Seleucus 
Nieator in attacking (diandragupta, 13, 20. 

Parvati, name of a goddess, the spouse of Siva and mother of Canesa, 43. 

Pataliputra, name of a city, the modern Patna, 40. 

Patna, called “ Kumudapura ”, 13, 20; “ Kusumapura,” 19, 20; 

” Pata 1 iputra,” 40. 

Pichindila, name of a keeper of a wdm'.shop in Ujjayini, 5. 

Poison'-damsel, «ent by Bakshasa to Chandragupta and passed on by 
(dianakya to Parvatesvara, whom she kills, 13, 20. 

Frachlira Dhana or Prachura Vasu, “ Having am[)le we alth,” name of 
the son of Vasu, a merehant of Ayodhya, 34. 

Prayaga, nann' of the conlluenee of the Canges and the Jumna, 31. 

Prithu, name of an aneit'nt king, 9. 

Priya-sringara, name of a dissolute king of Avanti, 18. 

Purapati, name of a rieli man of Ujjayini, 5. 

Rftdhft, the modern Parh, i.e. Central Bengal, 20, 31. 

Raja D§va, name of a certain king in Tirhut, 24. 
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Rakshasa, natnc of minister of the last kin^ of tlio Nanda dynasty, 
and afterwards of Chandra^ujrta, 13, 19, 20. 

Rama, name of an iiu^arnation of \dsliiHi. His s])ouso was Sita, an 
incarnation of Lakshmi, Coloj)hon to Part I if (p. 124). 

Rama Deva (or (?) Varna Deva), name of a kiin:: of Devagiri, 11. 

Rama Pala, name of a trcaieherous minister of ilambira Deva, 2. 

Ranastambha, name of a city in the prasent Slate of diiipur. It was 
the ca])ital of llambir-a Deva. 4'he modern IvantliainblLor, 2. 

Rantliambhor, see Hie priaeding. 

Ratnangada, I^.amo of Ihe son of King llemangada of Kainpila, who 
Hucceedi'd his fathm*, 32. 

Ratna Prabha, name of the Queen of Lakshniana Sena, 38. 

Ravi Dhara, name of a rich, but untaught. Pi ah man of Tirhut, 27. 

Raya Malla, name of a treaelierous minister of Ilambira Deva, 2. 

Rupa Na^aya^a, a title of King ISiva Sihdia, Colophon of Part 1, 
Colophon of l\art If, Postscript to and Colophon of Part HI. 


Sahara Svamin, name of a Vodic Theologian of Ujjayini, 17. 

Sahavadina, Hie same as Shalialm-d-din Clidii, <(.v. 

I^aka, name of a brother of Bhartrihari and VHkramaditjm, 44. 

Sakata Dasa, name of a. scribe of Patna, who was an adhermit of Chai.iakya, 
20 . 

Sakatara, name of a minister of King Nanda of Patna, a KayasHia by 
cast(', 19, 20. 

Sakkuriplira, name of a Jilace. in Tiilint, when^ Hiere is a lake dug fry 
King Deva Sirhlia, Epilogin^ (p. 

Salabha, “ (jJrassliojuier,” name of a foolish cewlierd. Id. 

Sama Veda, 18. 

Samudra Sena, name of a king of Visal.i, 12. 

Sankara, a name of the god Siva, 2d. 

^anti Dhara, name of the son of Devadhara. Hc' was a Booby Born, 14. 

Sarasvati, name of the goddi.ss of ehxpience and learning, 20, 27. 

Sarayu, name of the main rivm* of (Oidh, 33. 

Sarisripa, “Creepy Crawly,” nam<* of a thief, 5. 

Sarngarava, name of a pupil and spy of Ch.iriakya, 20. 

Sasi and Mula Deva, names of two traditional Ne’er-do-wcels of Mithila, 
21, 40. 

I^asilekha, the name taken by 6a.4i, when he contrivi'd to become an 
attendant on Princess Kaumudi, after disguising himself as a woman, 
21 . 

Satya Raja, “ Truthful Baja,” a nickname of Maharaja Deva, 33. 

Seleucus Nicator, attacked Chandragupta, 13. 

Shahabu-d-din ^ori, name of the conqueror of Jaya Chandra, 3, 41. 
He was Sultan of Delhi, and was also known as Muhammad Ghdri, 41. 

I^ibi, name of a eelehratcd king who lived in the Golden Age. He was 
an ancient example of a Hero Compassionate, Introduction to Part 1. 
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Siddhfirthaka, name of a minion of Chanakya, who posed as a friend ' 
of Rakshasa, 20. 

Simaramapura, name of the capital of Nanya Deva and his successors 
in the Karnata Dynasty of Mithila, the modern Simraon, 3. 
Simbali, the modern 8ihula-ban, the name of a forest in the Darbhanga 
District of Tirhut, 24. 

Simhala, the name of a Ixajput of Dhara, a skilled archer, 16. 

Simraon, see Simaramapura, the name of the capital of Nanya Deva and 
his successors iji the Karnata Dynasty of Mitliila, 3, 4, 8. 

Siva, name of the well-known Deity of the Hindus, ftassim. In the 
Postscript to Part 111, King iSiva iSimha is compared with him. 
Siva Simha, name of a king of Mithila. He was Vidyapati’s patron, 
Introduction to Part 1, Colophon to Part II, Postscript and Colophon 
to Part III, Epilogue and Colophon to Part I\^. 

Somadatta, name of a merchant of Patna, who rescued and brought up 
Kshudra Biiddhi, 13. 

Sri Harsha, name of a famous poet of Bengal, 10. 

SriKantha, name of a Brahman who wa:. righteous though in darkness, 31. 
Subha Devi, name of the Queen of King Jaya Chandra, 41. 

Subhankara barman, name of Udaya Simha’s chief priest, 28. 

Subuddhi, name of the narrator of the tales in this book, Introductions 
to Parts I, 11, lir, and IV. 

Suchetana, nanuj of a spy in the service of Kifig Vikramaditya, o. 
Suddhasaya, name of a Brahman of Dvaraka, 42. 

Sudraka, name of a c(utain king who was a faitliful lover, 37. 

Sukhalasa, name of the Queen of King JSudraka, 37. 

Sulochana, name of the Queen of King Prithu, 9. 

Supratapa, name of a King of Kanelii, 29. 

Tapassila, name of a cerlain hermit, the father of V'i.^aklia, 9. 

Tilottama, name of a certain sylph, the mother of Visakha, 9. 
Tirabhukti, the ancient name of what is now called Tirhut, 22. 

Udaya Simha, a king of Corakshapura, a contemporary of Hara Siiidra 
Deva of Tirhut (early part of fourteenth century a.d.), 22, 28. 
Ujjain, see Ujjayini. 

Ujjayiui, name of the capital of King Vikramaditya, the modern Ujjain, 

1, 5, 17. It was also the capital of Bhartrihari, 44. It was the chief 
town of the country of Avanti, 18. 

Umapati Dhara, name of the minister of King Lakshmana Sena, 23. 
Uttara-Rama-Charita, name of a drama by Bhavabhuti, 23. 

V&gvati, name of a river in Darbhanga District, the Baghmati of the 
gazetteers. Epilogue (p. 185). 

Vagvilasa, “ Elegant in speech,” the name of a poet who visited King 
Nirapeksha, 26. 

Vallabhdchaxya, name of an Indian reformer, who was born near 
Bcttiah, 3. 
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Vtoa Deva (or (?) Rama Deva), namr, of a king of Dovagiri, 11. 

Vamana (l), name (-f a wniidiTing ascetic of ik'iiarc's, 43. 

Vamana (-), name of a Avrit(‘r on Sanskrit grainniar (si-v('ntli century b.c.), 
4.3. 

Varaha (Mihira), name of an astrologer of l^j'kvini, 17. 

Vasil (nsiially spelt “ Dose” by JMiro[)eans). The name of a merchant 
of Ayudhya, 34. 

Vasuki, name of the King of the Xagas, 25. 

Veda Sarman, riameofa Dralmian skilled in chanting (he Sama A eda, 18. 

Vichaksliana, name of tlie minister of King Nira[)eksha, 25. 

Vichakshana, name of a maid-s(>rvaid of King Nanda, 11). 

Vidyadliara, name of the ellief minister of King .laya Chandra, 41. 

Vidyapati Thakkura, tin' name of the antlior of this work, passim in 
the Colophons, etc. Kor tlie I('g(“nd of his d('alh, see 30 (p. 120). 

Vijayapura, name of a certain city, ? the modern Dijaj)iir in the Bombay 
l*residency, 35. 

Vikramaditya, name of a eelebraO'd king, llis date uncertain, 1. Ilis 
attempt to reform a thief, 5. llis mystic })o\\'(.'rs, 1, 17. Quoted 
as an exam])le of inlre|)idily, 33, Spoken of a.s a eontem])orary of 
King Dhoja (a.d. 1018-1000), and acts as arbitrator b('tw(‘en two 
eourt('sans, 30. Ment iomal as a brother of Dhartrihari and Saka, 44. 
Vira Parakrama, na?ne of tlu* King <>f dayanti, 30. 

Viresvara Tkakkura, nann* of the minister of King llari Sihilia ])ev<‘i of 
the Karriata Dynasty, S, II. 

Visakha, name of a foundling rescued by Queen Sulochama. He was 
the author of the Uudrdrakshasa, 0. 

Visala, nann* of a city, the same as Djjayini, 12. 

Viveka Sarman (I), name of the father of Nirviveka, 10. 

Viveka Sarman (2), name otth(‘ son of’Smldhasaya, !2. 

Vrishala, a derogatory name of Chajidragnpta, 13, 20. 

Yaja Deva, name of a general of Hambira Deva, 2. 

Yoginipura, name of the modern Delhi, 2, 41. 

Yudhishthira, name of a hero of the Cobhai Age, (pjoted as an ancient 
example of the Hero Truthful, Introduction to Bart 1 (j). 3). 
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